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I, 
ORIGIN AND COMPOSITION OF GENESIS. 


HISTORY OF THE CRITICISM TO THE RISE OF THE 
GRAFIAN HYPOTHESIS. 


HE first book of the Bible, perhaps equally with the last, de- 
serves the title of Revelation. The revelation of the past alone 
furnishes the key to that of the future. Genesis is second to no 
book of the Old Testament in its announcement of great truths, 
These truths are confessedly fundamental ; hence the book itself is 
fundamental. During the last century and a half critics have been 
busy with it, as with other books of the Bible. They have started 
concerning it many questions which perhaps will long await an an- 
swer. At the same time, continuous and brilliant discoveries in 
the sphere of Biblical science are quickening the hope that the fas- 
cinating problem of the origin of Genesis in history is approaching 
a solution. 

The true point of view in investigating the subject should be the 
scientific. By this we do not mean that, for the time, we should 
lay aside our faith in Christ or denude ourselves of every prepos- 
session. Clearly that would be impossible, were it desirable. We 
simply mean that we should make an honest, and, as far as the cir- 
cumstances will permit, a thorough study of the facts involved, and 
let the facts determine the conclusions reached. This might seem, 
perhaps, an unnecessary statement or at least a matter best assumed 
and left unsaid. Under some conditions this would be true; but so 
many assumptions enter into the critic’s work, and the result is 
such a variety of types of criticism, that it has become customary 
1 . 
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to define one’s point of view at the very outset of such an investi- 
gation. 

Kuenen begins his treatise on the Religion of Isracl* with an 
introduction on “our standpoint” and “our sources.” His stand- 
point, in substance, is that Israel’s religion is one of the principal 
religions of the world, “nothing less, but also nothing more.” He 
admits that it purports to be something more; that itssacred books 
are unanimous in claiming divine origin. But the same is true, he 
says, of Islam and Buddhism. No one expects the investigator of 
the latter religions to start with that belief; why do so then in the 
case of the former? Hence he sets out with the fixed rule that the 
whole class of passages presupposing the supernatural origin of Is- 
rael’s religion are to be ignored. They do not concern the object he 
has in view. Kuenen contracts still more the limits of his pro- 
posed research. The Bible, he says, contains “a concatenated his- 
tory of Israel’s fortunes from the earliest times down to the second 
half of the fifth century B.C.” What are we to make of it? Can 
we use the Old Testament accounts of the history of Israel as a 
foundation for our review of its religious development? Can they 
serve us for a frame into which to fit, each in its place, the memo- 
rials which have been preserved to us elsewhere—in the prophetic 
and poetical books? “This is the way,” he remarks, “in which 
the history of Israel and of Israel’s religion was formerly written. 
Are we at liberty to go on this method? Our answer must be in 
the negative. We must strike out a path for ourselves.” Some of 
the reasons given by our frank critic for this remarkable course we 
will simply name, with no attempt here to test their weight. They 
are such as these: The narratives of Israel’s earliest history “ pre- 
sent all sorts of phenomena which forbid us to recognize them as 
historical.” ‘They did not proceed from contemporaries, but were 
written centuries after the events of which they treat. We have 
contradictory accounts of the same event. Sometimes we shall 
find ourselves at liberty to sacrifice one account to the other. “ But 
very frequently .... we can accept neither of the accounts as 
trustworthy ;” their only difference being in the fact that one is 
further from the truth than the other. The representation concern- 
ing Israel “presented to us in the books named after Moses and 
Joshua must be rejected as in its entirety impossible.” Their prin- 
cipal element is legend. “ Independently of the question whether the 
Israelites were fed with manna and quails, the account of their forty 
years’ wandering through the peninsula of Sinai must be put aside 
as unhistorical.” ‘To be acknowledged as real every fact must fit 
into its place in the historic connection.” By this Kuenen means 


* London, 1874. 
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the critic’s conception of the connection, not that of the historian. 
“We shall often have to admit,” he adds, “that the connection of 
occurrences can be established in more than one way, but we shall 
frequently arrive in any case at this position: Such and such cannot 
have been the sequence of the facts.” ‘Of course, the narratives are 
what we must start from. How far soever they may be removed 
from the historical truth, we can deduce from them the whole or 
a part of that truth, if we only know and observe what meta- 
morphoses it must have undergone before it assumed the shape it 
presents in the narratives.” Not a little is usually wanting, how- 
ever, to our knowledge of those metamorphoses. The historical 
image which we frame (with the best of material) is, to no small 
extent, the result of our own personality, and therefore the picture 
hung up by one historian will never entirely agree with that of an- 
other. How much greater becomes the influence of these personal 
peculiarities when (as is the case with the Bible) the historical docu- 
ments are few in number and cannot possibly be taken as they 
stand! Still, he thinks, “ we are never left altogether without a test 
for the results which we have obtained. Our representation of the 
historical reality may have been formed from conjecture ; neverthe- 
less it remains susceptible of control. It has been made up from 
the narratives; the proof of its truth lies in the fact that it explains 
in its turn the origin of those narratives;” that is, of course, that it 
explains them in a way satisfactory to the critic. 

These are the wide-reaching assumptions with which Kuenen 
begins his history of Israel. We admire the frankness and clearness 
with which they are stated, and we make no apology for citing them 
at length. Other critics who have the same general standpoint 
are much more reserved in speaking of their mode of treating Bib- 
lical history. But it is easy to see that, in substance, it is one with 
his. Prof. Driver,* for example, says, though in a footnote: “Two 
principles, once recognized, will be found to solve nearly all the diffi- 
culties which, upon the traditional view of the historical books of 
the Old Testament, are insuperable, viz.: (1) That in many parts of 
these books we have before us traditions, in which the original rep- 
resentation has been insensibly modified, and sometimes (especially 
in the later books) colored by the associations of the age in which 
the author recording it lived; (2) that some freedom was used by 
the ancient historians in placing speeches or discourses in the 
mouths of historical characters. In some cases, no doubt, such 
speeches agreed substantially with what was actually said; but 
often they merely develop at length, in the style and manner of the 
narrator, what was handed down only as a compendious report, or 


* Introduction, p. xiii. 
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what was deemed to be consonant with the temper and aim of 
a given character on a particular occasion. No satisfactory con- 
clusions with respect to the Old Testament will be arrived at. 
without due account being taken of these two principles.”"* Our 
own conviction is that no really satisfactory and lasting conclu- 
sions can be reached with them. That is the radical difference 
between the two standpoints; and that is the reason why in inqui- 
ries of this sort it is so necessary that there should be a clear under- 
standing at the start what one’s position is with respect to them. 
Even so much of an idealist as Hegel had quite another conception 
from Kuenen and Driver of the sphere of the historical critic and 
wrote with some warmth: “‘ Among us the so-called ‘higher criti- 
cism’ which remains supreme in the domain of philology has also 
taken possession of our historical literature. This ‘higher criti- 
cism’ has been made the pretext for introducing all the anti-histor- 
ical monstrosities that a vain imagination could suggest. Here we 
have the other method of making the past a living reality: putting 
subjective fancies in the place of historical data, fancies whose 
merit is measured by their boldness; that is the scantiness of the 
particulars on which they are based, and the peremptoriness with 
which they contravene the established facts of history.”’+ 

The terms “scientific” and “historic,” it is evident, are used in 


widely different senses, in our day, by parties to the same debate. 
We mean by a scientific examination of the origin of the Book of 
Genesis, first, a careful ascertainment of all the facts it contains; 
and, second, a correct, that is to say, a strictly logical, method of 


*The view held by Hermann Schultz (Old Testament Theology, i, pp. 17-31, 
passim), like that of Driver, is but a modification of Kuenen’s. He says that 
the ‘stories about pre- Mosaic times are authorities as to religion as it was in the 
age of their authors.’’ The Holy Spirit ‘‘does not render impossible forms of 
presentation which may not appear to us quite permissible, but which were, 
nevertheless, in perfect harmony with the view of the period in question, as, 
for example, history written with a purpose ( Zendenzgeschichte) and pseudonym- 
ity. For it is only the moral standard actually in force at the time that can be 
taken into consideration.’’ The Holy Spirit ‘‘ does not exclude error or ignorance 
regarding matters of fact.’’ It ‘‘illumines the moral and religious life.’’ ‘Of 
the legendary character of the pre-Mosaic narratives, the time of which they 
treat is a sufficient proof.’’ It is also ‘‘indicated by their disregarding historical 
probability, and by the easy tolerance of contradictions in many passages of 
Genesis which, nevertheless, retain to the full their evidential value in spite of 
the ridicule which infidelity has frequently cast upon them.’’ ‘‘ The first three 
chapters of it (Genesis), in particular, present us with revelation-myths of the 
most important kind, and the following eight, with mythical elements that have 
been recast more in the form of legend. From Abraham to Moses we have 
national legend pure and simple, mixed with a variety of mythical elements 
which have become almost unrecognizable.”’ 

+ Philosophy of History, trans. by Sibree, in Bohn’s Lib. (London, 1892), 
pp. 7 and 8. 
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deducing conclusions from them. By facts we mean the statements 
of occurrences as found in the narrative, judged by the ordinary 
rules of language and subject to the modifications called for by dif- 
ferent species of literature. In other words, we accept, until clearly 
disproved, the absolute veracity of the narrator. This seems to be 
@ necessary condition to any proper historical or critical estimate of 
his work. We do not feel at liberty, with Kuenen, to strike out a 
path for ourselves; to say that “such and such cannot have been 
the sequence of .the facts.” 

We are equally loth to assume, with Driver, that the account 
has been “insensibly modified” and freedom used in putting lan- 
guage into the mouths of historical characters. For, first of all, we 
regard this method as unscientific. Too much room is left for the 
play of mere apriorisms. We cannot see how wholly just results 
are possible by it. Certainly they will have none of the stringency 
or claim to universal acceptance that attaches to strictly logical 
reasoning. Does not Kuenen himself in substance acknowledge 
this when he says that the historical image which we frame by it is 
“to no small extent, the result of our own personality,” and that 
here, where the documents “ cannot possibly be taken as they stand,” 
the influence of one’s personal peculiarities reaches its maximum ? * 
It is true, if certain critics are agreed upon a theory and proceed to 
adjust the record to it, every fact being made to fit into its place in 
the assumed historic connection, that a general consensus concerning 
it among these critics may no doubt be achieved. But the proba- 
bility of its being upset by the starting of another theory is always 
imminent. Nothing is more common than a change in one’s his- 
torical or philosophical standpoint. Thatis all that would be need- 
ful. It would be otherwise were the basis of agreement objective 
like the credibility of a narrative. 

Prof. Driver, be it observed, does not fail to see the possibility of 
evil consequences resulting from the method he adopts if applied to 
historical narratives generally, even to those of the Bible. Those 
who might fear that the foundations of the Christian faith would 
be imperilled by it, he assures of the contrary. “The records of 
the New Testament,” he says, “ were produced under very different 
historical conditions.” ‘“ While in the Old Testament, for example, 
there are instances in which we can have no assurance that an event 
was recorded until many centuries after its occurrence, in the New 
Testament the interval at most is not more than thirty to fifty 
years.” 


***Es ist wahr, dass, wie Ranke sagt, nur die kritisch erforschte Geschichte 
gelten kunn. Aber, wenn die Geschichte kritisch vernichtet wird, was bleibt da 
ubrig als die Fiillung der tabula rasa mit modernen Mythen?’’—Delitzsch, Com. 
uber Genesis (1887), p. 6. 
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That is not the apparent hope and expectation, however, of many 
of Prof. Driver’s distinguished colleagues on the continent of 
Europe ; and it just as little harmonizes with actual results to date. 
The popular and growing opinion, if it be not yet the prevailing 
one there, is rather of the sort represented in a recent periodical :-— 

“ We can know, not what Christ and His work in themselves are, 
but only what they are worth to us. The seat and source of 
authority are not the Scriptures as such, but the convictions and 
certainty aroused through them in the hearts and minds of men. It 
is accordingly possible to hold the most radical views in regard to 
the origin, character and history of the Biblical books without 
thereby endangering their religious worth. Thus in the recent 
controversy on the Apostles’ Creed the representatives of the new 
views assembled at EHisenach officially declared that the much 
discussed, ‘conceived of the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary,’ 
i. é., the supernatural and preéxisting character of Christ does not 
belong to the fundamentals of the Christian system. 

“This is what this same class of theologians mean by their ‘his- 
torical Christ,’ who is placed in the centre of their system. It is 
Christ, not the eternal equal of the Father, but the son of Joseph 
and Mary endowed with rich gifts and abilities as a religious teacher 
of men. In this way the old theological termini technicit acquire 
quite a different significance in the hand of this school, and Luthardt 
is doubtless correct when he attributes to it as a fundamental error 
the entwertung of Christian doctrine, that is, depriving the teachings 
of Christianity of their objective basis.”* 

Let it be carefully noted that it is not on dogmatic or religious 
grounds at all that we here call attention to the disastrous conse- 
quences of adopting the modern critical method in the New Testa- 
ment, although, as Driver intimates, it might be a perfectly legiti- 
mate argument to ply in certain circumstances. We adduce its use 
and results there rather as further evidence of its unscientific char- 
acter; to show that it has less to do with the nature of the material 
with which it deals, whether it be Genesis or the Gospels, Homer 
or Paul, than with the hypothesis involved and a certain peculiar 
way of getting it established and approved. It certainly argues a 
low estimate of the value of the Bible to set any mere theory of 
its origin and structure above its credibility : to be willing to sub- 
stantiate the former at the expense of the latter.t+ 


*See The (N. Y.) Independent, May 11, 1893, p. 16. 

+Cf. Kurtz, Die Hinhett der Genesis (1846), p. xix: ‘‘So lange die destructive 
Kritik das Judenthum als rein natirlichen Entwicklungsfortschritt ansieht, so 
lange sie Wunder und Weissagungen, Gotteserscheinungen und dgl. fiir rein 
unméglich halt verzichten wir darauf, alle einzelnen Erscheinungen des alten 
Test. mit diesem ihrem Standpunkte in eine ihr geniigende Uebereinstimmung 
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For our own part, we choose what we conceive to be the true his- 
torical method over against a palpably false one. It will, at least 
enable us to secure a complete collection of the facts, and a thor. 
oughly logical induction from them. Accordingly, until the con- 
trary shall be found true through the clearest evidence, we shall, 
assume, as in the case of any other book, that the record of Genesis 
has been honestly made. We have no prejudgments against super- 
naturalism in the Bible, or against the view that one religion might 
be essentially different from every other. We are not conscious of 
being unfitted for Biblical criticism by implicit faith in Jesus 
Christ. Quite the contrary. He is the supreme Master of truth and 
every servant of His is, first of all, a servant of truth in its broadest 
sense. We deny the competency of any man to say that as 
“ believers” we cannot be fair-minded critics. Unbelieving critics, 
it is true, we cannot be. We claim that the whole spirit of the 
Bible is against sophistical reasoning, even though it may be 
brought to its own defense; yes, especially then. It disowns 
beforehand the apologetic which does not square with the rules 
of logic. We believe that candor and humility, united with 
earnest prayer to God for light and guidance, are necessary con- 
ditions to the highest success in Biblical investigation as well as 
in every other undertaking. This, in brief, is our point of view, 
our working platform. It seems to us to offer the broadest and 
fairest possible basis for the work in hand. It provides for 
taking due account of what other critics of every school have 
done; it leaves us free, consequences apart, for the widest con- 
ceivable deductions that are in harmony with the phenomena of 
our book. 

Even in the seventeenth century and earlier, as is well-known, 
critical excursions began to be made into the book of Genesis. On 
the people of that time they had little or no influence. They are 
chiefly valuable in present discussions as showing a certain drift of 
sentiment 250 years ago. They had to do mostly with the question 
of the authorship of Genesis or the Pentateuch, being reasons for or 
against the view that the author was Moses. The evidence cited 
for the negative opinion was alleged anachronisms and lack of order 
in the material. Aben Ezra,* Bonfrére,t Hobbes,t and Le Clere,§ 
taken together, refer to most of the passages which are quoted in our 


zu bringen, und glauben genug gethan zu haben, wenn unsere Argumentation 
uns und allen denen, die mit uns auf gleichem historischen und religidsen Boden 
stehen, geniigt.’’ 

* Com. in Deut., xxxviii. 5. 

+ Pentateuchus Mosis Com. Illustratus, 1625. 

+ Leviathan, 1685, 1839-45. 

§ Sentimens de quelques théologiens de Hollande, 1685. 
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day as showing an anachronistic or post-Mosaic coloring. They 
noted the following: Gen. xii. 6 (cf. xiii. 7), “ And the Canaanite 
was then in the land ;” xiii. 18 (cf. xii. 8), where the name Hebron 
is given to the earlier Kirjath-arba; xiv. 18 (cf. xxxix. 14, xli. 12), 
where Canaan is called “the land of the Hebrews;” xiv. 14, where 
the name Dan is given to Laish ; xx. 7, where Abraham is called a 
nabi, prophet, a title claimed to be of later origin; xxxv. 19, where 
it is said of Ephrath that “the same is Bethlehem ;” xxxvi. 31, 
where occurs a list of Edomitish kings of whom it is said that they 
lived “before a king ruled in Israel ;” 1. 10, where is found the ex- 
pression “beyond Jordan,” alleged to be a technical term for the 
east side of the river. 

Besides these familiar instances, Le Clere regarded the naming of 
Cush in ii. 18, and the “tower of Eder” in xxxv. 21, as anach- 
ronisms, under the mistaken assumption that by the former Ethiopia 
is meant, and by the latter a tower of the same name in the neigh- 
borhood of Jerusalem. Texts of a similar kind, apparently over- 
looked by these earlier explorers, but made use of since, are these : 
Gen. xii (cf. xiii. 14, xxviii. 14), where an expression supposed 
to be peculiar to Palestine, and so out of harmony with Mosaic au- 
thorship, is employed for west and westward, south and southward ; 
xx. 7, xxvi. 5, where in a narrative of Abraham’s time is used an 


alleged Deuteronomic expression, “ my charge, my commandments, 


my statutes and my laws;” xxxiv. 7, where it is said of the sons of 


Jacob that they were wroth because Shechem, the son of Hamor, 
had “wrought folly in Israel,” Israel being then a quite new name 
for Jacob; and xxxviii. 8, where the Mosaic law of the levirate is 
said to be anticipated. 

All that it is necessary to do with these passages just now is to 
epitomize the results reached. A first glance shows that they are of 
a superficial character. They are, for the most part, loosely attached 
remarks, the fuzz of the garment rather than a part of the web and 
woof. Were it to be conceded that they mean, in each case, what 
they are supposed to mean by those who cite them for the purpose 
named, their bearing on the authorship or compilation of Genesis 
would be but slight. Quite a number, however, cannot be given 
the sense assigned. Others are simply indications of old customs on 
which subsequent Mosaic institutions were founded. Others still 
may be due to prolepsis, a somewhat later occurrence being antici- 
pated by the still later narrator who need not have been other than 
Moses. This could have been done in perfect good faith and in per- 
fect harmony with accepted rules of composition. A very few may 
be glosses, or editorial accretions, dating from a later period than 
Moses. 
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The most recent theory of the origin of Genesis is by no means able 
to dispense with the hypothesis of glosses and editorial additions. 
Taking the work of Kautzsch and Socin as a standard, there are more 
than a score of the former required in the adjustment of the analysis, 
while the editorial matter occupies no inconsiderable part of the book. 
There are at least a hundred instances where the editorial hand is 
said to appear. The statement often made that, to free the book of 
Genesis of anachronistic matter, if referred to the Mosaic period, one 
would need to assume the existence of glosses, may be admitted as 
valid. The book was subject in its transmission to many of the vicissi- 
tudes of other ancient books. But if these are the only signs of it, it 
seems to have suffered to only an infinitesimal degree. The forerun- 
ners of modern Biblical criticism were not themselves disposed, gener- 
ally speaking, to claim more for these passages than that they show 
a later touching up of Genesis, and that in its present form it did not 
come wholly from the hand of Moses.* So far from being surprised 
that glosses and editorial remarks appear in a work of great an- 
tiquity, the real wonder is that in this case they are so few. When 
compared with other Biblical works even, they appear as a minimum. 

With respect to certain other features of Genesis, a more radical 
attitude was assumed by Spinozat and by Richard Simon,t} who is to 
be distinguished from rabbi Simon, a contemporary of Aben Ezra. 
Spinoza looked upon the whole Pentateuch as a sort of miscellany, 
the débris of a primitive literature collected by a pious editor of 
later times and annotated by Ezra. Simon held that the historical 
portions of the Pentateuch, including Genesis, had been produced, 
under Moses’ direction, by public annalists after Egyptian models. 
Undoubtedly Simon was correct as it respects the natural effect of 
Egyptian culture on Moses and his times. The hieratic method of 
writing came into vogue about 1700 B.C. It greatly stimulated 
composition of all kinds. The official inscriptions of the kings, 
aside from other and weightier reasons, might readily have sug- 
gested to the leader of the exodus a similar method of preserving 
the history of his people. Although the so-called scribe (in the 
English Bible) and recorder, sopher, first appears in the time of 
David, it is interesting to notice the presence of an official of this 
sort while Israel was still in Egypt (Ex. v. 6) and often later. He 
was called shoter,$ writer, and we find him associated now with 


* Cf. remark of Westphal, Les Sources du Pentateuque, p.59 : ‘‘Ces objections 
de détail sont de celles que 1’on peut renouveler au sujet des ceuvres les plus in- 
contestées de la littérature antique, sans que ]’authenticité de leur auteur soit 
pour cela mise en question.”’ 

+ Tractatus Theologico.politicus, 1670. 

+ Histoire Critique du Vieux Testament, 1678. 

$ This word, in the same sense, is at home in the Assyro-Babylonian language. 
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the elders (Num. xi. 16), again with the leaders of the army (Deut. 
i. 15) and with the judges (Deut. xvi. 18). 

Simon based his view as to the mode in which the earlier 
Biblical history was recorded on the form in which it now appears. 
For example, he finds, like later critics, though to a much less ex- 
tent, double accounts of the same event in Genesis. He instances 
the creation of man and woman in chaps.i and ii. At the same 
time he suggests a shrewd reason for supposing that one account 
presupposes the other. The language of the woman to the serpent, 
quoted in the context, implies that she, as well as her husband, 
had been forbidden to eat of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil. If, with some, however, the narrative in chap. ii is held to a 
strict chronological sequence, she was not created when the com- 
mand was given and in the language of our later courts might 
easily have proved an alibi. In the account of the Flood, too, 
Simon saw, as he thought, evidence of compilation; but it is not 
of a sort to help the present-day analysts. In vii. 17 it is said that 
“the waters increased and bare up the ark and it was lifted up 
above the earth.” In each of the three verses next succeeding es- 
sentially the same thought of the increase of the water is repeated 
in somewhat different terms, altogether four times; but three of 
these repetitions occur in the document now known as P. So in 
each of the verses 21-23 of the same chapter Simon notices that 
the destruction of animal life by the Flood is described in 
slightly variant forms. Two of these repetitions, likewise, occur 
in P. These examples indicate a style here and there in Genesis 
which peculiarly adapts it to the kind of analysis now so popular. 
At the same time, and equally, they suggest a serious doubt whether 
the current analysis has been made along really logical lines.* 

The beginning of modern Pentateuchal criticism is generally 
dated from Astruc (1753).+ It certainly attracted to itself from his 
day a more continuous attention from Biblical scholars. Though 
Astruc did not himself make the discovery of the peculiar alterna- 
tion of the divine names, Elohim and Jehovah, in the earlier chap- 
ters of Genesis, he was the first to use the fact in the interests of 
critical analysis. It is known that he divided the book principally 
between two sources represented, as he supposed, by these two titles, 
holding that only a few minor sections were of other origin. The 
analysis he made on this basis is not simply interesting in itself, it 


* Astruc also in his Mémoires noted this fact of repetition in the matter now 
ascribed to P in the account of the Flood, and referred vii. 20, as well as vss. 
23 and 24, to a third document, which he named C. 

+ Conjectures sur les mémoires originaux dont il parait que Moise s'est servi 
pour composer le livre de la Genése, Bruxelles, 1753. 
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is of value for purposes of comparison. The most recent form of 
it also purports to be closely guided by the use of these titles of Deity. 
How then does the earliest form compare with the latest? 

We find but a single section where Astruc’s division of the Elohim 
document exactly accords with that of Kautzsch and Socin (chap. 
xxiii). There are whole chapters which he gives to the Elohist which 
by them are assigned to the Jehovist; in which, in fact, he finds 
the most of the material. In the other principal document the dis- 
agreement is not so nearly total, but it is wide. Another thing that 
is noticeable is the actual dominance given by the earlier critic to 
the divine names in their control of the material. The later pro- 
fess to recognize such dominance. But as matter of procedure, they 
either change the names in numerous instances to suit their ideas of 
the material (vii. 9, xiv. 22, xvii. 21, xxi. 1, xxii. 11, xxviii. 21, 
xxxi. 50); or allow them, as historical settings, in instances still more 
numerous only bare excerpts from the text (v. 29, vii. 16, xix. 29 
xx. 18, xxi. 1, 38, xxii. 14-18, xxvii. 28, xxx. 24, 27, xxxi. 3 
xxxiii. 5, 11), ordinarily a single verse and from that down to half a 
dozen words. It is strongly suggestive of the growth of theory be- 
yond the bounds of fact. 

Other respects in which Astruc differed from modern critics are: 
(1) He did not fee] absolute confidence in his own analysis, es- 
pecially that he had just the right number of documents. (2) He 
did not refer any apparent disorder which he found in Genesis to the 
original compiler, but to later wholly natural vicissitudes. Moses, 
he thought, had left his sources in their entirety side by side. These 
in process of time became more or less confounded with one an- 
other. (8) His aim in the analysis which he made was to secure a 
greater harmony in the book, or at least to show where the present 
supposed disagreements originated. He thought his theory recon- 
ciled some discrepancies in chronology. With the later critics, on 
the other hand, the greater number of discrepancies appear only 
after the analysis is made. (4) If Astruc really achieved, as he 
fancied, harmony in the chronology by means of his analysis, 
then the original confusion remains with the present one; for it 
differs from the former in the parts the most essential * to such 
harmony. 

The time has not yet come, perhaps, for a wholly conclusive dis- 

* Speaking of differences of this sort in the life of Abraham, he says: ‘‘ Tout 
se trouve en régle pour la suite de la narration et pour l’ordre de Ja chronologie, 
parceque le vers. 19 du chap. xxv, qui appartient au mémoire B, va se joindre a 
la fin du chap. xxiv, qui appartient au méme mémoire et dont il est une suite, et 
que les dixhuit versets du commencement du chap. xxv se rangent d’eux-mémes 


soux deux autres mémoires auxquels il est évident qu’ils appartiennent.”” Com- 
pare the analysis of Kautzsch and Socin. 
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cussion of the question why Elohim and Jehovah and other divine 
titles are used us they are in Genesis. There are certain things, 
however, which will be among the decisive factors of such a dis- 
cussion when it comes. (1) Genesis much more than any other 
Biblical book emphasizes the significance of all proper names. 
(2) In certain places the same source discriminates between the 
titles Elohim and Jehovah on the ground of sense or usage. This 
all allow. For example, in the dialogue of Eve with the serpent, 
both she and the serpent use throughout Elohim, although before 
and after this episode the double title Jehovah-Elohim is employed 
(xiii. 1-6; cf. iv. 25, vi. 2, 4, ix. 27, xxxii. 30, 31, xxxix. 9, 
xliv. 16). (3) Whenever a new name of God is first introduced, 
like El Elyon, Adonai, El Shaddai, El Olam (xxi. 33), Jeho- 
vah, apparently for purposes of identification, is associated with 
it (xiv. 22, xv. 2, xvii. 1), just as, on the same principle, in chaps. 
ii and iii, where Jehovah first comes into use, it is itself associ- 
ated, for about a score of times, though put first, with Elohim. 
(4) Any peculiar alternation of the titles Elohim and Jehovah in 
successive sections of the text are confined to a little more than the 
first third of the book ; and in that portion the practice is not uni- 
form. There are relatively few continuous passages, like chaps. i, ii, 
iii, xvii and xviii, which are without exception ascribed to one or the 
other of the documents. In the last ten chapters the name of God 
is used altogether but forty times, over against thirty-four in the 
first chapter alone. Of these forty occurrences, thirty-six have the 
word Elohim, three El-Shaddai, that is, God Almighty, and 
one Jehovah. While this fact is due, no doubt, to the character 
of the material, being mainly the history of Joseph in Egypt, it is 
also evident that less importance is attached now than in the begin- 
ning to the matter of emphasizing the distinction between Elohim and 
Jehovah, as titles of Deity. That lesson had already been sufficiently 
impressed. This is a most important fact of which far too little 
has been made. It has a most significant bearing, not only upon 
Astruc’s partition of Genesis on the basis of the divine names, but 
especially upon the present one which, starting with it, carries the 
analysis through the whole Hexateuch. Moreover, the variations 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch, given elsewhere, particularly those of 
the LXX., to which our critics are so prone to resort when it will 
serve a purpose, and those of the Peshito version, introduce a dis- 
turbing element into the calculation with which it would be unwise 
not to reckon. (5) Usage in Genesis shows, and it is to be assumed 
as fact until disproved, that the title Jehovah is not only pre-Mosaic 
but pre-A brahamitic, as Wellhausen and others of his school admit.* 


* Geschichte der Hebraer, i, 157. Cf. Wellhausen, Geschichte, etc., i, 359, and 
Montefiore, Hibbert Lectures, 1892, pp. 52, 53. 
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In addition to the reasons given in a previous work* why Ex. vi. 3 
is not to be understood literally, to the effect that God was not known 
to the patriarchs under the name Jehovah, one suggested by Kittel 
and others may be stated. To have sent Moses, he says, to the 
Israelites with a name for God, the God of their fathers, with which 
neither they nor their fathers were familiar, would not only have 
been unexpected in itself, but would most certainly have served to 
defeat the purpose of his mission. Still further, while such an 
exegesis of the passage is directly in the face of the usage of Gen- 
esis, as we have said, and is properly the product of the theory 
which it is brought to sustain, it is also precarious in view of other 
recently discovered facts. Much reliance has been placed upon the 
circumstance that before Moses only one proper name has been found 
in the Bible compounded with that of Jehovah, namely, Jochebed, 
the mother of Moses (Ex. vi. 20). This is true, but it is also true 
of the three other titles of God besides El used in Genesis, and hence 
is not to be looked upon as singular.t As it respects Jehovah, it is 
not true of extra-Biblical names. In a private letter received in 
answer to an inquiry, Prof. Pinches, of the British Museum, writes 
that he has discovered on the Assyrian monuments many names 
compounded with the Babylonian equivalent for Jehovah. That 
is, Jah, Jahu. This is no other than the so-called poetic or shorter 
form of the Bible. It occurs as early as the twenty-third century 
B.C. on the monuments. In a text dated 2380 B.C., out of sixteen 
names of witnesses there is one which has that syllable, and the 
words thus compounded occur increasingly often after that period. 
This would carry us back to a time several hundred years before 
Abraham ; who might easily thus, if in no other way, have become 
acquainted with the word. If this were the Palestinian origin of 
the title, as it might well have been, it would help explain the 
many frequent and peculiar uses of it in the twenty-fourth and 
some subsequent chapters of Genesis,t which have always been 


* Genesis Printed in Colors, p. vi. 

+Cf. Nestle, Die Israelitischen Higennamen, 1876, pp. 44ff. 

t We refer to the circumstance of its extraordinarily frequent use in chap. 
xxiv, and afterwards whenever there is contact with Haran. It is even found 
in the mouth of Laban (xxx. 27; cf. xxxi. 29, etc.). This fact suggests further, 
that were Jah to be taken as the earlier form of Jehovah, as some hold (Fried. 
Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies, p. 159ff.), and as now seems not unlikely, instead 
of a shortened form, then Ex. vi. 8 might be accepted in a literal sense and still 
not be out of harmony with the usage of Genesis. It would then only be 
necessary to suppose that the writer of Genesis—who need not have been later 
than Moses—used this form proleptically in place of the earlier form having 
the same etymological, but not the same specific sense. Then, too, Ex. iii. 14 
would furnish a natural transition to Ex. vi. 3. 
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somewhat of a puzzle.* (6) There is no evidence in Genesis, or any 
other Biblical book, that a distinction of person or authority is recog- 
nized between Elohim and Jehovah; but, on the contrary, their 
identification is complete. (7) If the titles Elohim and Jehovah, 
severally, are to be understood as characterizing documents, then 
Elohim should naturally be found with the supposed earlier docu- 
ment,t and, by every consideration, Jehovah should dominate in the 
so-called Priests’ Code and in all matter of the Hexateuch relating 
to distinctively religious institutions. And the alleged first intro- 
duction of the title Jehovah, in connection with Moses (Ex. vi. 3), 
were it to be taken as fact, cannot alter this conclusion; it rather 
confirms it. Against this clearly normal arrangement, the assump- 
tion of a sentiment or usage to the contrary in the later times is 
without force. Both titles for God were at the service of both 
writers and of all writers. 

The two principal titles of God occur in Genesis about three 
hundred and fifty times. The great majority of these occurrences 
may be readily classified under these three divisions, (1) Elohim 
is used rather than Jehovah because of the natural difference in 
the conception of God as Creator and Ruler in nature and God in 
human history, or as Theocratic Ruler. (2) Elohim is used appella- 
tively, especially to mark the distinction between God and man as 
such. Here is to be included a considerable number of instances 
where the word for God is in the construct relation and Jehovah as 
@ proper name would be unsuitable. (3) This name or that is used 
on the ground that, for one of the above reasons, it has been 


* Cf. Eichhorn, Hinleitung, p. 146: ‘‘Gott hat dort (Ex. vi. 8) die Absicht, 
Mosen, und durch ihn das hebriische Volk zu versichern, dass er nun im Begriff 
sei, sein altes ihren Vorfahren gegebenes Wort zu erfiillen—dies ist der Inhalt 
der nachstfolgenden Verse (3-7), wie alle Ausleger einmuthig beierkennen—wie 
unpassend ware im Eingang zu diesem Versprechen eine Nachricht von dem 
Namen, den er bei den Patriarchen getragen habe? Unterscheidet man nur 
Satz und Ejinkleidung, so schliesst sich Eingang und Versprechen selbst aufs 
genaueste an ecinander an. Nun bedeutet El] Shaddai den almichtigen Gott, 
und Jehovah den der unverinderlich derselbe bei seinen Gesinnungen bleibt 
(Ex. iii. 14) ; und mit einem Namen benannt werden bedeutet oft so viel als das 
wirklich sein was der Name ausdriickt. Leicht und natiirlich ist also der 
Sinn des Verses: ‘Eure Vorfahren kannten mich nur als den allmichtigen 
Gott, nicht aber als den, der bei seinen Gesinnungen unveranderlich bleibt.’ ’’ 

+The circumstance that ha-Elohim is used as the subject of a sentence in 
some passages (xx. 6, xxii. 1, 3, 9, xxvii. 28, xxxv. 7, xli. 25, 28, 32, xliv. 16, 
xlv. 8, xlviii. 15—the last three=J) and that Elohim is sometimes employed 
with a plural verb (xxxi. 53, xxxv. 7) are hardly worth naming as characteris- 
tics of a document over against another supposed to be, in general, of the same 
age. The fact of Jehovistic and Elohistic Psalms has no direct bearing on the 
question of the adaptation in Genesis of the name of God to the matter in the 
midst of which it is found. Cf. Kénig, Hinlett., p. 194. Cf. Lagarde’s view 
(Cheyne, Founders of Criticism p. 184). 
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employed in a previous section, to which evident though tacit ref- 
erence is thus made. There are a very few places where the titles 
are interchanged for one another on grounds not now specially ap- 
parent; but, with a single exception, they are all in the last part of 
the book. Making due allowance for errors in judgment and varia- 
tions of the text, this is a remarkable result and comes as near as 
could reasonably be expected of any theory, perhaps, to an expla- 
nation of the facts. The theory of three continuous documents now 
current certainly holds, as we have seen, no comparison with it. 
Astruc’s theory of two principal sources in Genesis based on the 
alternation of the divine names found a powerful supporter in Eich- 
horn.* This scholar, too, greatly extended Astruc’s list of alleged 
duplicated passages, and made much of points of style and phraseo- 
logy as characteristics of the same. Not a little of his reasoning has 
been thought worthy of reproduction in later discussions and will be 
noticed in its place. In other respects Eichhorn as directly antago- 
nized present positions. For example, like Simon, he discovered 
duplication in the material where critics now recognize but one 
document (vii. 21, 22, P); pronounced J’s narrative cold, P’s warm 
and full of hyperbole—for which, perhaps, his ascribing E’s matter 
to P is a partial excuse (p. 93); regarded the genealogical lists of 
Genesis as a marked sign of antiquity (p. 28); disputed, against 
Ilgen, the existence of E, or the second Elohist altogether (p. 75) ; 
saw no reason, as is well known, for bringing down the composition 
of the book below the age of Moses, and agreed with Reuss + and 
Wellhausen ¢ in looking upon chaps. i and ii (?) as an interpola- 
tion, while most modern critics regard them as the tap-root of the 
Jehovistic source (p. 134). Eichhorn’s chapter on the genuineness 
of Genesis is very interesting reading and by no means antiquated. 
The next most important critic was Ilgen,$ who has been already 
named. His work was characterized by great independence. He 
stands at the point of transition between the first theory, of docu- 
ments, represented by Astruc and Eichhorn and that of fragments, 
chiefly represented by Vater and Hartmann. Much has been made 
of Ilgen’s original discovery of a so-called second Elohist, of which 
Hupfeld afterwards availed himself. It has been generally over- 
looked that it was not of I]gen’s second Elohist that Hupfeld availed 
himself. The correspondence, for the most part, was only in name; 
Ilgen not only did not seek to harmonize his theory with the divine 


* Hinleitung in das Alte Testament, 1823. 

+ Geschichte der Heiligen Schriften, p. 255. 

¢ Composition des Hexateuchs, p. 13. 

$ Die Urkunden des Jerusalemitischen Tempelarchivs in threr Urgestalt, etc., 
1789. 
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titles, but, as it might almost seem, to establish it in direct spite of 
them. He assigned most of the matter which before and since has 
been given to the Jehovist to his second Elohist. What is even 
more curious, such being the case, he mixed up beyond recogni- 
tion this Elohist with the first, even in the opening chapter of 
Genesis (vers. 5, 8, 13, 23, 31). 

The Jehovist, on the other hand, he made begin with the twelfth 
chapter, and allowed him but an insignificant portion of the material ; 
nothing beyond chap. xxxviii. To cap the climax, he gave to this 
source the name of first Jehovist for the naive reason that another 
Jehovist might be discovered in the future. Most remarkable of 
critics! He did not look upon his own work as a finality. Still 
Ilgen did not lack self-assertion. In the minuteness of his analysis 
he probably outstripped all his colleagues. The division of single 
verses between different documents may be almost said to have 
been a rule rather than the exception with him. In sections which 
he ascribes to the first Elohist alone there are fifty-two such frag- 
ments of verses and thirty-nine in the second Elohist. He has been 
commended * for anticipating in the history of Joseph, some of the 
best results of modern analysis. This is true in any sense to an ex- 
ceedingly limited extent. Taking chap. xxxvii as an example, we 
find that he assigns to the first Elohist, that is P, vers. 1-3, 4 in 
part, 18 in part, 21, 22, 23 in part, 24, 25 in part, 29-31, 32 in part, 
34, 36, and the rest to the second Elohist. Kautzsch and Socin on 
the other hand ascribe only ver. 1 and part of 2 to P, the rest to J 
and E; and the line of separation dividing the matter assigned the 
second Elohist agrees only in a single instance with that of Ilgen. 
A second respect in which Ilgen marks a transition is in his view 
of the credibility of Genesis. He was at considerable remove from 
the platform of Astruc and Eichhorn. He began to show what in 
the parlance of modern criticism, as we have already noted in the 
case of Kuenen, is known as the “ historic sense.” This seems to be 
a kind of preternatural sixth sense which enables its happy possessor 
to see what others do not, and, at the same time, not to see what it 
does not wish to. 

If the hitherto peaceful course of the criticism was violently dis- 
turbed by Ilgen, it received an almost fatal shock from Vater.t+ 
Genesis, he maintained, was a heterogeneous collection of single 
pieces of composition. The line of a vague chronology might, in- 
deed, be detected running through the separate parts; but it did not 
bind them into one connected whole. To prove this Vater used, in 


*Cheyne, The Founders of Criticism, p. 30. 
+ Com. iiber den Pentateuch, 1805. Vater was much influenced in his views 
by the works of Geddes, London, 1792, 1800. 
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general, the arguments urged in favor of the original theory of docu- 
ments, the peculiar recurrence of the divine names, repetitions in 
the narrative, and the numerous superscriptions and subscriptions. 
To the objection that such a mass of fragments in written form 
could hardly be conceived of as circulating among the people of 
Israel, he replied: “ Difficult, to be sure, it is; but it isa difficulty 
which inheres in the subject, that is, in the form of the Pentateuch 
as it now appears. And it is far less difficult, and a great deal less 
artificial, than the theory of two documents covering the same 
ground, the parts of which have been patched together to make up 
Genesis.””* 

Vater’s views were ably supported by Hartmann,+ but other- 
wise had a small and unimportant following. In one respect, 
however, they mark an epoch. Neither Astruc nor Kichhorn had 
been disposed to detach Genesis from the age of Moses. Ilgen also 
left that question untouched, though querying its trustworthiness. 
But Vater and Hartmann both claimed that it arose long after 
Moses’ time, and that its matter had been greatly affected by tradi- 
tion; and from now on the veracity of Biblical statements began to 
be seriously and persistently called in question, until, at present, its 
lack of credibility is a fundamental assumption, tacit or outspoken, 
of a growing number of investigators. 

Naturally the theory of fragments brought the whole subject of 
Pentateuchal criticism into the greatest confusion; almost every 
thread of connection was broken. The original elements only re- 
mained. When DeWette took up the subject anew, he was at a 
loss, at first, which of the two paths hitherto marked out to follow. 
In the same work he speaks of the “Jehovah-fragmentist ” and of 
“ the plan and style of our Elohist.” On one point, however, he was 
clear. Genesis was no history. A narrator who tells incredible things 
of this sort, even though he have good intentions, is no historian. He 
is rather a poet. Genesis is an epic. Our first business with such a 
book is not with its sources and the question of their arrangement ; 
it is to determine its essential character as historic or otherwise. 

Ewald, on the other hand, with the majority of scholars, had 
been strongly repelled by the extreme positions of Vater. In 1823 
he published a book on the Composition of Genesis, in which he de- 
fended, on internal grounds, its unity, systematic construction and 
natural literary growth. He was supported by Drechsler who, a 


*It will be noticed that the epithet ‘‘ patchwork ”’ applied to the compilation 
theory did not originate with conservative critics (cf. ibid., p. 514). 

+ Historisch-kritische Forschungen, etc., 1831. 

tIt was not till the fifth edition of his Hinleitung that DeWette adopted the 
supplementary theory. 
9 
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few years later, wrote a book on the Genuineness and Unity of 
Genesis.* Ewald afterwards+ partially changed his ground, ac- 
cepting, in a modified form, the theory of supplements. Clearly 
this change affected his former reasoning only so far as it rested on 
insecure hypotheses rather than unalterable facts. As a collection 
of such facts his work is still of great value. 

The works of Ewald, Drechsler and others determined, to a large 
extent, the form of the next, that is to say, the third critical the- 
ory of the composition of Genesis. It assumed the relative unity 
of the book, one principal source, the Elohistic, being at its basis. 
This, it was held, had been supplemented from a Jehovistic source. 
From this fact the theory took its name—the supplementary the- 
ory. There was a difference of opinion among its adherents as to 
the Jehovistic sections. Some held that the Jehovist was the 
author of the entire work. Others, that an editor had added the 
Jehovistic portions from an original source. All were agreed on 
one point: the absolute identity in style and point of view every- 
where of the Elohistic portions, including, of course, the second 
Elohist. Yet this principle was precisely the opposite of that which 
had controlled the second theory; it is hardly less repugnant to 
that which is now in vogue. The supplementary theory rallied 
to its standard, first or last, a large proportion of the leading 
scholars of Germany. It contained enough of truth, moreover, to 
make its hold comparatively lasting. Even now it is the favorite 
theory of so clear a thinker as Principal Cave,t and one of Ger- 
many’s most noted critics is inclined to give it his preference.§ But 
in 1853 another effort to reshape the material of Genesis was at- 
tempted. On former occasions a change had been brought about 
by contradiction, as electric energy is evoked by the contact of 
opposites. So it was to be again. Hupfeld| denied the truth of 
the then universal postulate on which the supplementary theory 
rested—the unity and homogeneity of the so-called Elohistic source. 
There were, he held, really two Elohistic sources: one of them, 
however, being more Jehovistic than Elohistic in its literary and 
historical character, while both were incrusted with much foreign 
material. This theory of Hupfeld, as we have shown, is no return 
to that of Ilgen. Hupfeld used Ilgen’s title of second Elohist, but 
he assigned to it an almost entirely different portion of the text. 
He found, in short, as he supposed, three independent accounts of 


* Dee Achtheit und Hinheit der Genesis, 1838. 

+ Juhrbiicher fir Wissenschaftliche Kritik, 1831; Stud. und Kritiken, 1831, 
1833. 

t Inspiration of the Old Testament, 1888. 

$Klostermann, Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 1891, p. 692. 

| Quellen der Genesis, 1853. 
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the early history of the race of Israel in Genesis. An editor, using 
a large liberty of adding, subtracting and changing, had merged 
them in one. 

This new theory of documents, as it respects Genesis, is essen- 
tially the one advocated to-day by the majority of European critics. 
The difference is mainly one of chronological order, not of analysis. 
The sources of Genesis are a first and second Elohist and a Jehovist, 
with an editor who arranged them in their present form. How 
radical its departure is from previous theories will appear at a glance. 
We have already seen that, by its assumption of two Elohists, it 
denies pointblank the formative principle of the supplementary 
theory. But, more than that, Hupfeld held, as just noted, and it is 
now also universally maintained by the adherents of the theory, 
that the second Elohist is Elohistic only in name. His matter so 
nearly approaches that of the Jehovist that not a few of the most 
clever of those holding the theory declare themselves unable to 
separate one from the other. That is to say, the two Elohistic 
sources are more unlike one another than the second is unlike the 
Jehovist. 

Is not this virtually to abandon the position that the titles Jeho- 
vah and Elohim are, respectively, characteristic signs of distinct 
sources? Ilgen was more consistent, in giving up his dependence on 
the peculiar occurrence of these titles as soon as he adopted the the- 
ory of three sources. Jehovah and Elohim alike appear in his 
second Elohist, and may be said to be characteristics of it. His pro- 
vision for a future second Jehovist is another sign of the same 
proper concession. Who will deny the possibility of separating 
from the Jehovistic sections, as they now appear, a second Jehovist 
who will satisfy, at least as well as the second Elohist, the conditions 
of an independent source? Indeed, it has been actually done in 
the first and Jast parts of Genesis, and such an hypothesis is an essen- 
tial part of the current theory. As soon as one yielded the origi- 
nal assumption that the word Elohim distinguished one source and 
the word Jehovah another, there was scarcely a limit to which an- 
alysis along these lines might not readily be carried.* 

Throughout this brief sketch of the early history of the criticism, 
we have been conscious of limitation in the necessity of confining our 
survey to the book of Genesis. It began with Genesis, but soon spread, 
as we have seen, to the Pentateuch ; and it now coversa large part of 
the Old Testament. The view taken of Genesis among our critics, 
has, no doubt, been seriously affected at times, whether consciously or 
not, by such a connection. Probably Vater would not have gone so 


*So Cheyne (Founders of Old Testament Criticism, p. 30) says: ‘‘The Yah- 
vists were, in fact, perhaps a school of writers.” 
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far as he did in his theory of fragments if his view had been confined 
to Genesisalone. Again, possibly, there would have been a less ex- 
treme reaction from Vater’s theory in the case of Ewald and 
Drechsler if their point of view had not been chiefly Genesis. It 
seems at least clear that in the matter of fair treatment Genesis has 
suffered much more than it has gained, by being regarded as simply 
one of a class of books similar in material, structure and composi- 
tion. This was especially true in the chronological adjustment of 
the supposed sources, which was the next problem of the criticism. 

Graf,* entering into the labors of other critics, came to the con- 
clusion that the Levitical legislation in its present form originated 
after the Babylonian exile. No special thought of Genesis was 
then in his mind. His attention was directed at once, by more than 
one scholar,t to the fact that, by hypothesis, this legislation formed a 
chief part of one of the great Elohistic sources whose historical 
material begins witn the opening chapters of the Bible. He ac- 
cepted the suggestion and proceeded to adjust himself to it. “That 
was my mistake,” he replied. “The whole document, inclusive of its 
editorial additions”—for so he himself regarded this early history— 
“ belongs together and should alike go after the Exile, where I have 
already put its essential part.’ With such relative haste, and on 
such extrinsic and subsidiary grounds, this large portion of Genesis 
was originally consigned to this distant age with which it apparently 
had so little affinity. 

It was noted above that with Vater and De Wette tiere entered 
more generally into the discussion of critical questions another factor 
having the value of an axiom, which has since greatly affected all 
conclusions reached—the assumption of the legendary character of 
earlier Pentateuchal narratives, excepting possibly a substratum of 
historic fact. The reasoning of Graf and his colleagues, one of whom 
was Kuenen, was based on such a premise. Hence they felt at 
liberty to refer the Levitical laws, which by their superscription are 
Mosaic and by their outward form throughout are actually localized 
in the wilderness of Sinai, to the time of the Exile. 

This was not, however, the only peculiar principle which was 
operative with them. A second mighty factor at about this time 
slipped almost unperceived into the discussion—the theory of historic 
evolution. Institutions grow; they never risespontaneously. That 
was its watchword. Laws for men do not come down from heaven, 
though they have often been thought todo so. They spring up 


* Die Geschichtlichen Biicher des Alten Testaments, 1866. 3s 

+ Archiv fiir Wissenschaftliche Forschungen, i, p. 466, etc. Notably by 
Riehm, Stud. und Kritiken, 1868, pp. 350-379. Cf. Kuenen, Hex. Introd., p. 
xxxiii. 
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gradually and are coincident with the popular need. At some time 
later still they assume the form of codes. Bible institutions and 
laws are no exception to thisrule. Theso-called Mosaic enactments 
are of too developed a character to be the product of so rude an 
age. Hence, if we are to have an orderly sequence of the history, 
they must be transferred to one more befitting their nature. This 
is the deus ex machina. This explains, as nothing else can, how so 
tremendous a change of base could take place with so little apparent 
reason or preparation. ‘ Nothing is simpler,” said one of the later 
critics,* “than the theory of Graf. It was only needful to place a 
single original authority, which is generally called the ‘ fundamental 
document’... . in the post-exilic times, in the days of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, in order with one blow to put the ‘ Mosaic period’ out 
of existence.” There is a proverb for which we are indebted to the 
reformer Huss which seems to be in point: “If you have offended 
a clergyman, kill him; or else you will never have peace with him.” 
And there is another preserved among the Jews, not inappropriate: 
“When the tale of bricks is doubled, that is, when Israel is op- 
pressed, Moses eomes.” + 
On the basis of this new adjustment of the documents, the current 
form of the critical analysis arose. As far as it applies to Genesis, 
it is as follows: The oldest portions of the book consist of two prin- 
cipal sources, a Jahvist and an Elohist, together with still earlier 
Jahvistic fragments. Their date as actual compositions is put at 
about B.C. 800. A Jehovist compiler united these works into one. 
The youngest portions of Genesis are represented by the document 
which begins the Bible, now generally known as P. With many 
critics chap. xiv stands by itself as of peculiar origin. Subsequent 
to the Exile, an editor with the style of the latest work, united P 
with the already combined J E; and, bating glosses, to him is due 
the form of Genesis as it now is, including a considerable amount of 
original matter. It will be seen that this theory, though including 
_the three documents of Hupfeld, is, in one respect, at a wide remove 
from it. The question of the order of the documents, though passed 
so lightly over by Graf and his collaborators, is one of vital im- 
portance in many respects. It involves within itself, indeed, every 
principle of literary and historical criticism. If it were a trifling 
thing to sunder from its context one-half the matter of Genesis and 
transfer it bodily to a period seven centuries away, the whole sub- 
ject of the criticism would be unworthy the serious attention of 
scholars. That it is not so regarded even by critics is evidenced by 
the fact that on this very question, accepting the current analysis, in 


* Duhm, Die Theologie der Propheten, p. 17. 
+ Cf. French, Lessons in Proverbs, pp. 69, 82. 
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its general features, they are divided into two opposing camps. No 
inconsiderable number among them, having a reputation scarcely 
second to that of Kuenen and Wellhausen, have never ceased to re- 
gard Graf’s proceeding as a simple tour de force, justified neither by 
reason nor necessity. They find it impossible, on any fair critical 
principles, to harmonize this supposed relation of the sources with 
their actual contents. And this it is which makes the difference of 
so great importance. It touches the vital question of the analysis 
as such at a vital point. It cannot fail to awaken a deep distrust of 
the methods adopted. 

This completes our hasty sketch of the earlier stages of the 
criticism. As will at once appear, our object has been less to give a 
minute and consecutive history of the matter than to show the rela- 
tion which its several stages hold to one another and to the theory 
now in vogue. Critics of our day often speak of the generations of 
similar work which have preceded theirs, whose fruits they now 
enjoy. They speak of the principles they hold as “dearly bought,” 
being at the expense of weary years of toil and sacrifice. Others 
have labored and they have entered into their laborg Pentateuchal 
criticism, moreover, it is alleged, has been a growth, a true develop- 
ment: first the blade in Simon and Astruc, then the ear in Hupfeld 
and Graf, and now the full corn in the ear in Wellhausen and 
Driver. 

If this were a just representation, it would be of considerable sig- 
nificance. It would have a direct bearing in favor of the correct- 
ness and the permanence of the scheme of criticism now dominant. 
Our review has clearly shown that it is not just. There has been 
no real development. The connection of the present scheme with 
those which have preceded is outward and at a few points; not in- 
ward, organic and vital. Progress even in the spiral form, such as 
is sometimes predicated of the Church, cannot be claimed; the 
criticism swinging alternately from one extreme to another with a 
slow and steady movement onward and upward. Bare continuity 
has often been singularly wanting. It is not denied that the criti- 
cism of to-day has received a certain legacy from the past; but this 
is mostly of a purely negative character. It has been shown the paths 
that are not to be followed. So far it has a positive content. It has 
come to it in a form almost unchanged and with none of the ele- 
ments of vital increase characterizing a germinal force, moving 
necessarily and steadily onward towards bloom and fruit. The 
matter in Genesis to-day held to be post-Mosaic is essentially that 
pointed out by Aben-Ezra and Le Clerc. The terms Jehovist, 
Elohist and Redactor are old, it is true, but have become confusing 
in the new adjustments and are of questionable value. The list of 
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duplicate passages and other literary data, made the ground of the 
analysis, have no doubt considerably increased with the lapse of 
time, but it cannot be denied that many of them have been com- 
pelled to serve contrary purposes by different critics and once and 
again brought to support conclusions now held to be false. 

There are two things and two only which have come down from 
the past that are really important. These do greatly modify, may 
even be said to control the criticism of our day; but they are 
assumptions, not facts. There is, first, the assumption that the 
Bible’s own account of Israel’s religion is incredible. This pre- 
pares the way for the second, that Israel’s religion arose like other 
religions about it. They are the two things, moreover, which most 
stand in the way of reaching scientific results in this direction. To 
be scientific, of course, one may only assume as a premise what has 
been proven to be true or is admitted on all sides to be so. Here 
the other party in the debate, and the one still in possession of the 
goods, lays strenuous and unabated claim to the very thing which 
the new, without debate, assumes to be false. It claims that the 
account which the Bible gives of itself is fact; that Israel’s religion 
did not arise like other religions about it. And it professes to be 
able to show that while this view is in itself simpler and more nat- 
ural than any other proposed in its place, it also accounts far better 
for the sum of the phenomena involved. 

In conclusion, now, glancing backward for a moment at the 
course of the criticism as we have found it, we fail to discover that 
order and development which, from current representations, we 
had been led to expect. On the contrary, it presents a series of 
opinions so mutually antagonistic and self-destructive that it is dif- 
ficult to think of them as consecutive parts of the same brief his- 
tory. To begin with Vater, it is evident that he showed no mercy 
either to his predecessors’ methods or their results. With precisely 
the same data, he reached results diametrically opposed to theirs. 
Ilgen, in turn, made use of the divine names to guide his analysis 
just as Astruc and Eichhorn had done, but differentiated them 
otherwise, and attached them to the literary material in a way 
acceptable to no other critic before or since. The third theory was 
of a more sturdy type than either of those which had gone before 
it. Ewald and Drechsler, as its precursors, advocated a view of 
Genesis which as directly antagonized that of Astruc, Kichhorn and 
Ilgen as it did that of Vater and Hartmann. The best scholarship 
of Germany gave itself for a long period of time to the discovery 
and delimitation of a Grundschri/t, a fundamental document sup- 
posed to lie at the basis of Genesis. The names of Deity were 
employed in connection with it somewhat as in the theory of Astruc 
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and their lines of division now and then coincided. More often 
they collided and the essential principle of the division was almost 
entirely another. To Vater’s theory, of course, it offered a polar 
contrast. After the so-called Grundschrif/t had been completed and 
generally accepted, Hupfeld appeared to give it a stab in its very 
vitals. He denied that it was anything of the sort supposed. It 
was itself a compilation from two exceedingly unlike sources. 
Hupfeld’s theory, notwithstanding the fact that it cut athwart the 
entire consensus of the ruling criticism and, in addition, brought 
seriously into question the original and most patent mark whereby 
sources were distinguished, the use of the names Jehovah and Elo- 
him, displaced temporarily its predecessor. He had won his way 
by a bold innovation. Graf, who followed, outdid him in the same 
tactics. He adopted Hupfeld’s documents, but dislocated them in a 
manner to play havoc with almost every critical principle hitherto 
advocated. Even Vater admitted a thread of chronological con- 
nection running through his collection of fragments. Graf virtually 
denied any literary or logical connection between a quarter of 
Genesis, taken out in the form of fragments here and there, and the 
other three quarters, dating their origin centuries apart. 

Again, taking the final outcome of this series of critical efforts 
as exhibited in the present theory of documents, and comparing it 
with the varying phases that have preceded, there is, perhaps, an 
even greater impression of contrariety made. The vital thing in 
Astruc’s theory was the absolute control of the material given to 
the names of Deity. The present one subordinates these names to 
other and obscurer tests, and confounds, beyond the recognition of 
many critics, its Jehovistic and Elohistic matter. The vital thing 
in Vater’s theory was the denial of any real connection among the 
constituent parts of Genesis. The present finds not simply one con- 
secutive history therein but three, having each an obvious and close 
connection of parts. The vital things in the theory of supplements 
were, first, the fact of its strictly homogencous Elohistic basis of wide 
extent and great historical importance; second, that this Elohistic 
material bore throughout the marks of the highest antiquity; third, 
that it was the foundation of Genesis, being itself supplemented, never 
the reverse. The present theory, taking from this source the larger 
part of its matter, leaves it the most jejune and uninteresting of docu- 
ments, scarcely more than a bare codrdination of genealogies and sta- 
tistical statements, with scattered facts from the lives of the patri- 
archs. From being the oldest, it makes it by centuries younger than 
either of itscompanion sources; from being the supplemented original, 
it is made an adjunct and supplementer. The vital thing in Hup- 
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feld’s work was his separation of the second Elohist from the first, 
in contravention of the ripest convictions of contemporaneous 
scholarship. One of the most serious problems of the present 
theory, strange to say, is to keep this same second Elohist apart from 
the Jehovist, so strikingly is it said to resemble it in material and 
literary form. Finally, the most marked element in the work of 
Graf was his removal of Hupfeld’s Elohist primus to the third 
place in chronological and literary sequence. It represented a 
movement in which only a part of those thus far engaged took 
part. It has left a division in the critical ranks, which is beyond 
the hope of Healing; a division of such proportions and so involv- 
ing the fundamental canons of critical judgment as hitherto applied, 
that along with the so-called consensus should always, in fairness, be 
named the dissensus of Pentateuchal criticism in the present day. 


McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. EDWIN CONE BISSELL. 





IT. 


OBJECTIONS TO APOSTOLIC AUTHORSHIP 
OR SANCTION AS THE ULTIMATE 
TEST OF CANONICITY. ° 


N a former paper the present writer sought to show that apos- 

tolic origin or sanction is the only valid test of the canonicity 

of a writing.* In his opening paragraph he called attention to the 

objections so confidently urged against this position, and intimated 

a purpose to examine them. Unforeseen and unavoidable delays 

have prevented the execution of that purpose until the present 
time. 


PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS. 


Before considering particular objections, it will be proper to 
ask the reader’s attention to some propositions, the relevancy and 
importance of which will be seen as soon as stated, and will become 
more and more manifest as the discussion proceeds. 

I. It will be found that most, if not all, the objections urged grow 
out of a wrong conception and definition of the term Canon. For 
instance, if we define the Canon as “a list or catalogue setting forth 
what books are inspired,’’t it will be comparatively easy to fall into 
the Romish error that ecclesiastical sanction is the ultimate test of 
canonicity. For, if there be a body authorized to set forth a list or 
catalogue of inspired books, then there arise two questions only: 
Where is the body possessed of this authority? and, What books 
does it include in its list? The inquirer might not find it easy to 
obtain an answer to the first question. That answered, however, his 
difficulties would be at an end. The same remark applies, if we 
adopt the definition of Dr. Gladden. He says: “This word (7. e., 
Canon) as used in this connection means simply an authoritative 
list or catalogue. The Canon of the Bible is the determined and 
official table of contents.”{ If so, we have only to find the party 
or the Church which has the authority to draw up such a catalogue, 

* Vide THE PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW, April, 1892, p. 246. 


+ Bishop Lynch : vide Thornwell’s Collected Writings, Vol. iii, p. 754. 
t Who Wrote the Bible? p. 298. 
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and ascertain what books have received its endorsement, and our 
quest is over. Again, if by Canon we mean writings enjoying an 
ecclesiastical standing because “admitted by the rule,” meaning by 
the word “rule” “the abstract or ideal standard embodied only in 
the life and action of the Church,”* then we have only to ascertain 
the consensus ecclesie in order to determine the Canon. And so, if 
it be true that “classical and canonical from the historical stand- 
point are substantially of the same import,”+ or in other words that 
the Canon is simply a collection of writings which are “the best 
and most trustworthy among current writings of a similar char- 
acter,” the test of canonicity must be sought in the taste and crit- 
ical discernment of the individual, or in the general consensus of 
taste and critical judgment. We cannot pause now for any detailed 
criticism of these definitions. To us they seem open to very many. 
Suffice it, for the present, to say that all of them without exception 
omit the essential idea of the term Canon. That word as it stands 
related to the core of this controversy means, and can only mean, 
a divinely given written rule of faith and practice. To deny the 
existence of such a rule is to write ourselves Deists at once; admit 
its existence, and sooner or later, every discussion in regard to the 
Canon must grapple with this question: What writings constitute 
the divinely given rule of faith and life? For, if there be such 
writings, then whether they have been listed or not, whether their 
names have been included in the “determined and official table of 
contents” of any Bible or not, whether they are esteemed by a nice 
critical taste the best of their kind or not, in a word whatever view 
men may be pleased to take of them, if there be such writings, they 
do and from the nature of the case must constitute a Canon, or rule of 
faith and manners. Not only so, but no other writings, even though 
enjoying the singular eminence of being listed, or of being reckoned 
a part of the “ determined and official table of contents” of some- 
body’s Bible, or the, if possible, more eminent distinction of having 
secured the approval of “ Modern Criticism” as the best of their 
kind, are in the least entitled to our reverence as a part of the 
Canon. Inspiration may be a sine gua non to canonicity; but 
authoritativeness grounded in divine enactment is its very essence. 
Any definition of the word Canon which wholly omits this idea is, 
for the present discussion at any rate, worthless. And any defini- 
tion which obscures it is, so far, worse than worthless; it is mislead- 
ing. If this be true, and we do not see how any one can deny its 
truth, then every one of the above cited definitions stands con- 
*Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, Art. ‘‘ Canon.” 


+ Gospel Criticism and Historical Christianity, by Orello Cone, D.D., p. 30. 
t Ibid., p. 29. 
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demned. And, we say, again, that the vice in the definitions will 
go far to explain the vices in the theories based upon them. 

II. The reader’s attention is now asked to a second general con- 
sideration of great importance. It is this. Let everything be said 
that can be said against the historical test, and after all it will be 
found that, in the last analysis, ¢¢ is either this test, or none. A test 
to be a test must meet two conditions. It must give certain results: 
and it must, no matter by whom applied, yield uniform results. A 
proposed test failing in either of these respects is proved worthless. 
This unquestionably would be our judgment in reference to litmus 
paper as a test for acids. If, when applied to some acids, it turned 
red, but, when applied to others, it remained blue; or if, when ap- 
plied by certain persons to a given liquid, it turned red, but when 
applied by others to identically the same liquid it remained blue or 
turned yellow; its value as a test for acids would be gone. So of 
any other so-called test. Given the conditions which admit of its 
application, then if it fails to yield certain and uniform results it is 
proven a fraud. So of every proposed test of canonicity. Any so- 
called test which, when fairly applied to a writing, Jeaves the person 
applying it in doubt as to whether said writing is or is not a divinely 
given authoritative rule of faith and life; any so-called test which, 
when applied to the same writing by different persons, gives different 
results; any such so-called testas this, we say, is manifestly worthless. 
Now our contention is that the historical test will meet both these 
conditions, and that none of the other tests that have been proposed 
will meet them. Let ussee. We will consider first the pretensions 
of the tests that have been put forward as rivals of the historical test. 

Dr. Gladden, writing recently on this subject, has said, “ We 
have seen . . . . that no supernatural methods have been used 
to determine the canonicity of these several books; but that the 
enlightened reason of the Church has been the arbiter of the 
whole matter.” * We cannot now pause to inquire whether Dr. 
Gladden, in his zeal to give a simple solution of a difficult mat- 
ter, has not dropped into one that verges perilously near to being 
simply silly. He does not inform us who constitute “the Church” 
of which he speaks. He seems to take it for granted that it per- 
tains to “the Church,” if not to formulate a rule, at least to deter- 
mine authoritatively for her members what constitutes the divinely 
given rule of their faith and conduct. His position is essentially 
Romish in one respect, and worse than that of Rome in another, 
He makes ecclesiastical sanction the test of canonicity, but removes 
from that sanction the safeguard which the Papist seeks to throw 
around it, viz., infallibility. Dr. Gladden and the Romanist agree 


*Who Wrote the Bible? p. 322. 
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that the Church gives us our Bible. They disagree in that the 
Romanist attaches a definite meaning to the word “Church,” while 
Dr. Gladden does not ; and, further, in that the Romanist declares the 
Church to be under the infallible guidance of the Holy Spirit, while 
Dr. Gladden regards her as merely under that of “enlightened rea- 
son.” If it were a matter solely of personal taste, one might see 
obvious reasons in favor of the view of Rome. Tempting as this 
comparison is, however, we must not pursue it further. Our present 
purpose leads us rather to concern ourselves with the intrinsic 
nature and merits of Dr. Gladden’s own test. It will be observed 
that he finds his test in the sanction or approval of “the enlightened 
reason of the Church.” The whole drift of his discussion justifies 
the statement that the process by which the enlightened reason of 
the Church reaches her decision is something like this: Asserting — 
her sovereignty while in the very act of exposing her impotence, 
she gathers before her certain writings which are competing for the 
position of being her guides in matters of faith and practice, and 
looking into their respective claims and merits as closely and as 
fairly as she can, she decides to accept certain of them and to reject 
certain others; having reached her decision, it only remains for her 
to affix the seal of her sovereign approval to the preferred writings 
and promulgate her decree to her members. Now plausible as this 
process is, and we admit that in some respects it is exceedingly 
plausible, the fact remains that during it all the “ enlightened reason 
of the Church ” is not in any proper sense seeking for a divinely 
given rule, but rather for material out of which she may frame a 
rule for herself. This is evident from the fact that she is declared 
to be “arbiter,” that is sovereign, in the whole matter. It is fur- 
ther evident because, from what Dr. Gladden says elsewhere, it ap- 
pears that even after the enlightened reason has admitted a particular 
book into her Canon, it is still for her to say how far she will re- 
gard it as authoritative, and that she does not accord the same 
authority to any two of them. There can be no doubt about this, 
for here is what he himself says: ‘“ But this discussion has made one 
or two things plain to the dullest apprehension. The first is that 
the books of the Bible are not all of equal rank and sacredness. If 
there is one truth which all the ages, with all their voices, join to 
declare, it is that the Bible is made up of many different books 
with very different degrees of sacredness and authority.”* The 
dullest apprehension, then, must see that we have interpreted Dr. 
Gladden as he designed and desired himself to be interpreted. 
Upon his position, as above indicated, we submit the following 
strictures. (1) The approval of “the enlightened reason,” whether 


* Who Wrote the Bible? p. 324. 
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of the Church or of the individual, has nothing whatever to do with 
a writing’s being or not being a divinely given rule of faith and con- 
duct. The question is not, Has this writing received the approval 
of the so-called enlightened reason? but, Was it set forth by God 
to be a rule? (2) If by “the enlightened reason of the Church ” 
Dr. Gladden means some mysterious principle of intelligence inher- 
ent in the Church as a body corporate, and abiding the same from 
age to age of her history, his language is transcendental to the ex- 
tent of conveying no idea whatever to an ordinary mind. Such 
“reason” we are constrained to regard as a mere literary and logi- 
cal fiction. The same will be true, if by this imposing phrase he 
means some mysterious principle of intelligence in the Church, or 
in any branch of the Church at any period of her history. Indeed 
it matters little what idea Dr. Gladden was striving to convey by 
this sonorous phrase; for it is notorious that those who are most 
agreed in finding their test in this vague and indefinable nonentity 
which they call “the enlightened reason” are frequently least 
agreed as to what is the Canon given by their oracle. (8) But itis 
not necessary for us to tarry longer upon Dr. Gladden’s test. He 
himself has virtually condemned it by confessing that it leads to no 
certain results. Here is what he says: “ What certainty has the 
Protestant, then, that his Canon is the correct one? He has no ab- 
solute certainty. There is no such thing as absolute certainty with 
respect to historical religious truth.”* This is frank, but discourag- 
ing, we should think, for those who make the approval of “ the en- 
lightened reason” their ultimate test of Canonicity. 

Take another principle recently proposed as a test, namely, “the 
common consent of the believing children of God.” + Let us see 
whether this will yield any better or more certain results than that 
just examined. We think not. To begin with, it has a suspiciously 
semper, ubique et ab omnibus sound about it. But who will deny 
that, if the advocates of this test had come out frankly and said 
that those books are to be regarded as canonical, and only those, 
which have been received semper, ubique et ab omnibus, they would 
have proved themselves rather deserving of compassion than wor- 
thy of argument, mere conjurers up of the ghosts of theories long 
since dead and decayed? As a test this is worthless and incapable 
of application in proportion as it is high-sounding. Could more be 
said? But more and worse: they do not tell us who are “the be- 
lieving children of God” of whom their test speaks. They do not 
tell us how we may ascertain for ourselves who they are. It might be 
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hard, if not impossible, to arrive at “ common consent” even upon 
this fundamental point. We venture to say that the very “ believ- 
ing children of God” themselves in their present imperfectly sancti- 
fied state would find it absolutely impossible to agree as to who are 
and who are not to be included in their number. Any test that 
could be devised to settle this essential point would certainly be re- 
garded by some as too lax and by others as too rigid. But if we 
cannot ascertain even who are “the believing children of God,” 
how can we arrive at their “common consent?” But further, one 
cannot refrain from asking himself, What has the consent or dissent 
of the children, of God, any more than of the children of Satan, to 
do with determining a matter of fact? Can they by common con- 
sent make that to be a rule which God has not made a rule, or by 
common dissent make that not to be a rule which God’ has given as 
arule? Facts remain whatever attitude the believing children of 
God, either individually or collectively, may assume towards them. 
It may be said that while “the common consent of the believing 
children of God” cannot make or unmake facts, it can enable us to 
determine what the facts are in such a matter as this. If so, we 
ask, Is this “common consent” infallible, absolutely so? What 
evidence can be produced from either Scripture or history for such 
an extravagance? ‘All Synods and Councils since the apostles’ 
time, whether general or particular, may err, and many have erred.” 
Through what organ, then, will this infallible “common consent” 
utter itself? The Synods and Councils of the visible Church are 
all of them fallible, and those of the invisible Church have yet to 
assemble. Those who hold to this test sadly need a Pope. They 
pose as anti-traditionalists and Christian rationalists. They spurn 
the tangible traditions of historical bodies of professing Christians 
to throw themselves upon the unuttered and unutterable on dit of 
an undefined and indefinable, because invisible and mystical, body 
which they are pleased to invest with infallibility. But the end is 
not yet. Like the advocates of the “enlightened reason,” those 
who advocate “the common consent of the believing children of 
God” as the ultimate test of canonicity are reduced io the miser- 
able necessity of admitting the futility of their test. One of them 
says: “It is true that this evangelical critical test did not solve all 
questions. It left in doubt several writings which had been re- 
garded as doubtful for centuries.” * But what shall be said of a test 
which, when fairly applied for centuries, fails to determine for us 
whether certain writings are or are not what they claim to be, 
namely, parts of the God-given rule of faith and duty? Nor does 
it help the matter to be told, “ But uncertainty as to these does not 
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weaken the authority of those that are recognized as divine.”* For 
our own part, we are by no means sure of this. Whatever affects 
the trustworthiness of the test itself must equally affect the trust- 
worthiness of the results which are based upon it. But how could 
the trustworthiness of a test be more completely invalidated than 
that of this test has been? Here are writings which have been in 
the hands of the believing children of God for centuries. They 
have been read and studied, all of their peculiarities have been 
noted, commented upon and discussed again and again by those of 
different nationalities, different temperaments and different schools 
of thought. Surely believers have had time and every facility for 
deciding whether these writings do or do not approve “ themselves 
to their souls as the very word of God.” And yet we are told that 
after all these centuries “the believing children of God” are a 
“hung jury.” It would look as if it were time to discharge them 
and impanel another. In the case of these “several writings,” then, 
this test of “ the common consent of the believing children of God” 
confessedly breaks down. But, let it be observed, its facilities for 
determining the claims of any of the other writings submitted to it 
were neither greater nor less than for determining the validity of 
the claims of those in the case of which it failed. 

Another test proposed is the character and contents of the writing 
claiming a place in the Canon. This is all that Dr. Charteris can 
mean when he says: “The reformers believed Scripture to be 
higher than the Church. But on what could they rest their accept- 
ance of the Canon of Scripture? How did they know these books 
to be the Holy Scriptures, the only and ultimate divine revelation ? 
They answered that the authority of Scripture is self-evidencing, 
that the regenerate man needs no other evidence, and that only the 
regenerate can appreciate the evidence.”t We shall not now inquire 
whether Dr. Charteris correctly represents the Reformers, or is en- 
titled to speak in this strain for certain of them only. We shall not 
inquire whether God has given the Scriptures as a rule to the 
regenerate only ; or, if to the unregenerate as well, how the latter 
are to ascertain what constitutes the rule. We shall not inquire 
into the intrinsic probability of the test—whether it is likely that 
every regenerate man, taking one with another, is equally capable 
of deciding merely from the contents of a book whether or not God 
designed it to be a rule of faith and duty for him. We shall not 
inquire whether the judgment of any one regenerate man, or set of 
men, would be binding upon others, or only upon himself, or them- 
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selves. We shall not inquire whether the question of regeneracy is 
to be settled by each one for himself, or by particular individuals 
for themselves and others, or by common consent. We shall not 
inquire whether, if in this case the maxim quot homines tot sententixe 
should be found to hold, there would be as many rules as men, or a 
composite rule, or a combination rule, or a contradictory rule, or no 
rule at all. To raise such queries as these before such a test as this 
would be heartless, even if it were not needless. Fortunately it is 
needless. Dr. Charteris himself says: “It follows from this” (7. e., 
the position outlined above), “that if he do not feel the evidence of 
their contents, any man may reject books claiming to be Holy 
Scripture.”* We must pass by certain aspects of what seems to us 
to be the monstrous proposition here laid down. It would seem to 
be self-evident that writings given by God to be a rule are, and for all 
time must continue to be, such irrespective of whether the evidence 
of their contents is felt or not. It is unproved, and likely to remain 
so, that the feelings of the regenerate are an indefectible standard of 
what is according to the will of God. Ifsuch-were the case, there 
might be a question as to the need of a written revelation. The 
law of parsimony would seem to exclude it. But be all this as it 
may, all must admit that the position here taken by Dr. Charteris is 
logical, and follows necessarily from what he had said before. If 
so, that is all that it is necessary to note for present purposes. For . 
there can be no more conclusive or convincing demonstration of the 
invalidity of this test than to show that it does not yield uniform 
and certain results. But it will be observed that this is exactly 
what Dr. Charteris himself anticipates. He recognizes, and history 
will justify him in so doing, that the very same book will from its 
contents evidence itself to one regenerate person “to be Holy 
Scripture,” and to another regenerate person will from its contents 
evidence itself not ‘to be Holy Scripture.” Here then the same 
test applied to identically the same material by two equally regener- 
ate persons yields diametrically opposite and contradictory results. 
W hat of its value? 

Let us glance next at what seems to be the doctrine of the Galli- 
can Confession upon the matter in hand. Its language is, “ We 
know these books to be canonical and the sure rule of our faith, 
not so much by the common accord and consent of the Church, as 
by the testimony and inward persuasion of the Holy Spirit, which 
enables us to distinguish them from other ecclesiastical books.” + 
It is not our purpose to repeat here what we have had occasion to 
say in another place as to the manifold objections that may be 
urged against the “testimony and inward persuasion of the Holy 
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Spirit” as an ultimate test of Canonicity. We confine our attention 
for the present to the single point that this, like the other so-called 
tests already passed in review, turns out to be no test at all. We 
need not call attention to the fact that this test has been adduced by 
some as establishing, and by others as condemning, the claims set up 
for the writings of Joe Smith, and for the Apocrypha. We leave 
out of account at present the evidence thus furnished of the futility 
of this test, and of the rank abuse to which it is exposed in the hands 
of fanatics. It is all sufficient to call attention to the unques- 
tioned and unquestionable fact that even in the hands of men of 
sobriety, men whose lives testify to the fact that they are under the 
guidance of the Spirit, this test yields no uniform results. Other- 
wise Luther could never have spoken as he did of the books of 
James and Esther; nor could Dr. Gladden have used the language 
recited above, which, whatever else may be said about it, is not the 
language of certainty, the only thing of which Dr. Gladden seems 
entirely sure being that we cannot be sure what books are properly 
entitled to a place in the Canon. 

Now in contrast to all this we ask the attention of the reader to 
this obvious fact, viz., that whatever else may be said against the 
historical test, it cannot be said that when itself tested it turns out 
to be no test, that it fails to yield certain and uniform results. 

-Given in any case that a particular writing has or has not proceeded 
from or been sanctioned by an apostle, and our test will always 
settle the question whether or not it is to be regarded as part of the 
divinely given rule of faith and life; and it will lead all who accept 
it to identically the same results. It may be said that there are 
and will continue to be differences of opinion as to the evidence for 
and against the apostolic origin or sanction of particular writings. 
True. But we ask attention to the fact that this objection lies not 
against the validity of the historical test, but solely against its 
availability. This objection is one with which we will undoubtedly 
have to reckon. But let not the reader forget that the question 
now before us, the only question now before us, is as to the validity, 
the exclusive validity, of the historical test. This being a point of 
vital importance, and yet one very easily overlooked and apt as the 
discussion proceeds to pass out of mind, we must be pardoned for 
dwelling upon it a little longer. Clearly then there are two closely 
related but perfectly distinct questions that may be raised in refer- 
ence to a writing, viz.: What are the characteristics of this writing ? 
and again, What is the religious or legal significance of the writing 
as possessed of these characteristics? Now it is upon the answer 
to the last of these questions that the validity of a claim to canon- 
icity must ultimately turn. And it is with the last of the ques- 
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tions, it alone, that the historical test, or any other test, as such, has 
to do. Clearly, it cannot be the function of the historical test, or 
of any test, to collect the evidence as to the origin any more than 
the contents of a writing. Its sole function is to interpret the 
result, or rather the significance of what is admitted to be the evi- 
dence as to its origin, as that evidence bears upon the claim of the 
writing to be arule. Just here all the other so-called tests failed, 
thus disclosing their inherent and incurable worthlessness. Pre- 
sented with a writing—by common consent possessed of certain 
characteristics—and the simple question being, Have we in this 
writing a divinely given rule of faith and life?—to this question, 
even upon the basis of its admitted characteristics, the foregoing 
tests were unable to give either a certain or a uniform answer. But 
let it once be admitted that apostolic origin or sanction is the char- 
acteristic of a writing, and none of those who hold to the historical 
test will be found doubting or differing as to whether or not it is a 
divinely given rule. Now, in view of these facts, we may reason- 
ably claim that, as the case now stands, the historical test is the only 
one fairly in the field, the only one that promises certain and uni- 
form results. These it will give wherever the evidence in the case 
will enable us to apply it. The whole matter then resolves itself 
to this—it is either the historical test, or none. This fact must be 
borne constantly in mind as we proceed. It creates beforehand a 
well-nigh overwhelming presumption against the soundness of the 
objections we will be called to consider. 

III. Another preliminary matter. It will be proper to remind 
the reader of the real and only issue before us in this discussion. 
We have not undertaken to vindicate the integrity of the Canon as 
at present constituted. That is unquestionably a most important 
inquiry. It is one, however, with which we are not at present 
either directly or indirectly engaged. This, that, or the other book, 
now regarded as entitled to a place in the Canon, may have no just 
claim to such distinction. It may be possible for a skillful objector 
to envelope the origin of this or that book in the most perplexing 
and painful uncertainty. This is to be regretted. And it will be | 
our aim, in the proper place, to unveil the emptiness of this kind of 
critical skill. But we forewarn the reader against permitting any 
statements designed to beget doubts as to whether this or that par- 
ticular book, at present in the Canon, can be traced to an apostle, to 
hide from his eyes the real issue. The question now before us is 
not, Is there evidence that this or that particular book at present in 
the Canon possesses the characteristics which alone can entitle it to 
our reverence and obedience as a part of the divinely given rule 
of faith and life? It is'rather this: What is the characteristic in 
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which, in the last analysis, the authoritativeness of any and every 
book claiming to be a divinely given rule must ground itself? 
What is it, in other words, which alone can invest any writing with 
the unique authority of a divinely given rule? It may indeed be 
important to ascertain that we have not been deceived in reference to 
this or that book now regarded as part of the Canon. It is certainly, 
however, a matter of much more vital importance to be assured 
that the very idea of a Canon, the very foundation upon which 
the Canon as a whole, and every part of it worthy the name, rests, 
is not a delusion. Granted, for the moment only and only for the 
sake of argument, that we cannot vindicate the apostolic origin of 
such and such books. Our claim is that apart from the historical 
test it is impossible to vindicate the existence of any Canon what- 
ever. Our logic is simple, but irrefutable. It is this. The writings 
supposed to constitute our Canon, or really constituting it, are one and 
all human productions. Hence they must have had human authors. 
But the authority of the writings must arise from the fact that their 
authors were themselves authorized by God to draw up arule of 
faith and life for His Church. And finally the apostles are the only 
persons known to profane or sacred history as persons having a 
credible claim to have been authorized to draw up such a rule. No 
concern for the canonicity of this or that particular book should 
cause us to allow ourselves to be seduced away from a principle 
which affords us the only possibility of retaining any Canon at all. 

Further, we must be permitted to remind the reader that our 
present concern is not with the question, How may I ground a 
rational conviction that a given writing possesses authority as a rule 
of faith and life? There are many valid answers to that question. 
Ours, however, is a different one. It is, In what does the authorita- 
tiveness of this writing claiming my obedience as a rule of faith and 
life ground itself? Does it ground itself in the fact that the contents 
of the writing approve themselves to my religious feelings? or to my 
enlightened reason? or to the enlightened reason of the Church? 
or in the fact that the writing itself has received the sanction of this 
or that ecclesiastical body ? or in the fact that it is inspired? Or 
” does it in the last analysis ground itself in the fact that the writing 
in question proceeded from, or was sanctioned by one authorized by 
God to draw up a rule for me? In a word, the question before us is 
this: Can any writing rightfully claim our obedience asa rule of 
belief and practice which cannot trace its origin to some veritable 
historical person, who can give us satisfactory evidence that he was 
authorized by God to draw uparule for us? We hope that the 
reader will not permit the subtility of any objection to expel this 
question from his mind. For sooner or later he will have to reckon 
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with it, if he is going to retain his faith in the historic origin of 
Christianity. For history that loses itself in anonymous or ficti- 
tious personages is mythical, and writings proceeding from such 
persons are myths. And herein lies the vital importance of this 
whole question of the test of canonicity. 


OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 


We will now proceed to take up and examine the principal 
objections that have been urged against apostolic origin or sanction 
as the ultimate test of canonicity. Some of them will be found 
simply to evince a lack of clear thinking upon the part of those who 
advance them. Others will turn out to be more formidable in ap- 
pearance than in reality. It is confidently believed, however, that 
not one will be discovered that in the least impinges upon the 
validity of this test, or for that matter seriously reflects upon its 
practical availability. 

I. It has been objected that to adopt the historical test involves 
a departure from the doctrine laid down upon this subject by the 
Reformers and Puritans. This need not detain us long. We feel a 
profound reverence for those who, under God, effected the deliver- 
ance of the Church from the bondage of Romish error. They were 
great thinkers. In reference to many points they showed beyond 
all question that they had the mind of Christ. To differ from them 
would always pain us, and cause us to look well to ourselves, lest 
we might be straying from the path of sound doctrine. Still, 
we have yet to learn that they claimed to be, or were anything 
more than fallible men. None of us feels called upon to swear in 
their words. If our doctrine here is a departure from the position 
laid down by them, it is simply one departure among many which 
the Church, in faithfulness to the truth, has felt herself called upon to 
make. Some of these departures have confessedly been for the better. 
For all that appears to the contrary, this may be among the number. 
Certainly Dr. F. L. Patton, speaking to this general issue, was right 
in saying: “It would not be strange, if in their opposition to the 
claims of the Church of Rome, they (7. e., the Reformers) went to the 
opposite extreme and were in danger of falling into the errors of 
the mystics.’"* It will be observed that Dr. Patton does not say 
that the Reformers did do this, nor do we. It is enough for present 
purposes to note that they were in danger of erring in the direction 
of mysticism. Hence their view upon this point must be received 
with caution. This objection, however, whether well taken or not, 
is not in itself of sufficient intrinsic importance to detain us longer. 
We pass therefore to another. 
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II. It is said that our position involves a departure from the 
teachings of the Westminster Confession of Faith. If we are to 
judge of the weight of this objection by the way in which those 
who urge it themselves treat the Confession of Faith, surely it can- 
not be of much force. And yet, notwithstanding the glaring incon- 
sistency of the objectors, we are prepared to admit that their objec- 
tion, if just, would not be without significance. Now, the reader 
who has not examined the Confession upon this particular point may 
be surprised to hear us say that there is not, as we believe, a single 
word in it which, when properly interpreted, bears upon this subject. 
Such, nevertheless, is the case. The Confession touches upon the 
source from which the Scriptures derive their authority as a rule of 
faith and life. Upon this point it says, and says truly: “ The au- 
thority of Holy Scripture, for which it ought to be believed and 
obeyed, dependeth not upon the testimony of any church, but wholly 
upon God (who is truth itself) the author thereof; and therefore it 
is to be received, because it is the Word of God.”* There is no 
attempt made here to tell us how the claims of writings professing 
to be the Word of God are to be tested. It is not the test, but the 
source of canonicity, which is here passed upon. Rome claimed that 
the authority of Scriptures, if not derived directly from her, at least 
depends upon her endorsement or testimony in their behalf. This 
is the error which the Confession is here combating, and a serious 
error it is. Over against it the doctrine, manifestly true, is laid 
down, that the authority of Scripture is not derived from, or de- 
pendent upon the official imprimatur of any Church, Romish or 
other. Had the Confession said that the “testimony” (7. e., the 
favorable official deliverance) of no Church is in itself a valid test of 
canonicity, that also would have been true, but just as little to the 
purpose of the objector as what is actually said. The case, however, 
would be wholly different had it been said: “No kind or amount 
of historical evidence coming down through ecclesiastical channels 
can furnish us with a valid test of canonicity.” This it does not 
say. Nor is there anything to show that those who framed it enter- 
tained’any such opinion. Further, having defined the source whence 
the authority of Scripture is derived, the Confession proceeds to indi- 
cate whence comes that practical conviction of its authority which 
insures;obedience to it upon the part of man. In doing this they 
first affirm that while the sanction of the Church affixed to certain 
writings may secure for them our reverent esteem, and that while 
the contents of the writings may produce an intellectual conviction 
that they are the Word of God, “ yet, notwithstanding, our full per- 
suasion and assurance of the infallible truth, and divine authority 
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thereof, is from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness 
by and with the word in our hearts.” Here again we can cordially 
assent to what is said, though dissenting from the inferences based 
upon it. For the careful reader will observe that this statement 
bears exclusively upon the question, In what does our full persua- 
sion and assurance of the authority of Scripture ground itself? It 
does not pretend to touch upon the question, In what attributes or 
characteristics of these as distinguished from other writings does 
their authoritativeness ground itself? But the test of canonicity is 
exclusively concerned with the latter question. The case stands 
thus. The ultimate ground of the authority of Scripture as a rule, 
when looked at simply in the abstract, will be found to be the 
divine enactment. The ground of its authority as a rule having a 
specific concrete form, such as it actually has, namely, that of a 
written instrument, and so the production of a human author, can 
only ground itself in the fact that its author, whoever he was, was 
authorized by God to draw up arule inthis form. The ultimate 
test in the case of any writing claiming such authority must be that 
it proceeds from one authorized by God to draw uparule. The 
whole case as it stands related to the statement of the Confession 
now under consideration, becomes plain so soon as we ask: Does the 
Scripture or any particular book init become a rule in virtue of the 
fact that the Holy Spirit testifies to its infallible truth and au- 
thority? Or does the Holy Spirit testify to its infallible truth 
and authority because it proceeded from one whom God authorized 
and qualified to draw such a rule? The objector affirms the former 
to be the teaching of the Confession. We affirm that, while not 
passing upon this precise point, the framers of the Confession must 
be regarded as holding the latter. The reader with the facts before 
him may judge between us. If there are other passages in the Con- 
fession which bear, or are supposed to bear, adversely upon the 
matter in hand, it will be time to consider them when they are pro- 
duced. But evidently, as the case stands, we have nothing to fear 
from the charge of conflict with the Westminster Standards. 

III. It is objected that our test is essentially Romish, in that it 
unduly exalts tradition, makes the Church the judge of Scripture, 
and in fact attributes to the Church the right of making the Bible. 
In this vein it has been said by a somewhat distinguished writer of 
recent years: “If canonicity be purely a historical question, then 
the Reformers and the Westminster Confession and the other 
Reformed creeds were in error when they made it purely a question 
of inspiration and of the internal divine authority of the Scrip- 
tures themselves. ‘T'o abandon this position is to accept essentially 
the Roman Catholic position.”* The same writer, describing the 
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way in which what he regards as the Reformation doctrine upon 
this subject was supplanted by what we are constrained to regard 
as the only sound doctrine, says: “ But as the internal conflicts of 
Protestant Churches began to absorb more and more attention, and 
the polemic with Rome became less and less vigorous, the polemic 
against brethren more and more violent, the Reformed system was 
built by a series of scholastics over against Lutheranism, and Cal- 
vinistic orthodoxy over against Arminianism. . . . . The authority 
of the Reformed faith and tradition assumed the place of a Roman 
faith and tradition, and the Biblical scholarship of Protestant 
Churches, cut off from the line of Roman tradition, worked its way 
along the line of Jewish Rabinnical tradition, etc.”* Once more 
we find this same writer quoting a passage from Reuss’ History of 
the Canon for the purpose apparently of exhibiting the shocking 
consequences of accepting any purely historical test of canonicity. 
It reads: “ Nothing was more foreign to the spirit of Luther and 
Calvin, and their illustrious fellow-laborers, nothing was more radi- 
cally contrary to their principles, than to base the authority of the 
sacred Scriptures upon that of the Church and its tradition, etc.”’+ 
Now the first and most natural feeling of the intelligent reader 
upon perusing this language is one of profound and pained surprise ; 
for it displays a lack of discriminating thought such as is some- 
times found and easily pardoned in a promising and ambitious 
Junior in one of our theological halls, but was hardly to have been 
expected in one who had passed that stage of his theological train- 
ing; and least of all was it to have been expected or can it be par- 
doned in the writings of veteran and justly eminent scholars such 
as these. They cannot be charged with lack of information of a 
learned kind. We would be the last to charge them with a lack of 
candor. But they stand before the public convicted, and that, too, 
out of their own mouths, of such a deplorable confusion of thought, 
or of such anti-orthodox prejudice, as renders them incapable of 
appreciating, or unwilling to admit a distinction than which few 
are more obvious. Such being the case, not only is their conclu- 
sion upon this particular point invalidated, but their conclusions 
upon other kindred and connected points are brought under a just 
suspicion. Let us see whether this is stating the case too strongly. 
The first count in their indictment of those who hold to the his- 
torical test is that their position is essentially Romish, in that they, 
like the Romanists, appeal to tradition. But had the eminent 
scholar from whom we have quoted, before framing this charge, 
stopped, even for a moment, to consider the several meanings of the 
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word “tradition,” in all probability he would not have framed it at 
all. He would hardly have been willing to save his credit for 
candor as a writer, at the sacrifice of his credit for clearness as a 
thinker. Such, however, is always the pitiable dilemma to which 
one is reduced who uses words with greater regard for their sound 
than for their sense. The distinguished scholar from whom it is 
our misfortune to differ, is far above the suspicion of being capable 
of disingenuousness. We most cheerfully, therefore, give him credit 
both here and elsewhere for an occasional incapacity to grasp the 
relation between the needs of his argument and the words which he 
employs. He knows as well as any one the difference between “ tra- 
dition” as a more or less valuable, more or less reliable form of his- 
torical evidence, and “ tradition” in the Romish sense of a source of 
authority in ecclesiastical matters codrdinate with the Scriptures 
themselves. He knows that these two meanings of the word are 
as wide apart as is possible. He knows that August Bickh, “the 
greatest of the classical philologists of modern Germany,” has no 
reference whatever to “ tradition” in the Romish sense, when, writing 
of non-ecclesiastical literature, he says: ‘‘ We should in the nega- 
tive criticism be more circumspect than the ancients. We must 
always start with the tradition, and try whether the unsuspected, 
positive testimonies do not admit of being confirmed and completed 
by combinatory criticism.”* He knows, if he had given him- 
self the trouble of a moment’s thought, that those who hold to the 
historical test of canonicity appeal to tradition, where they appeal 
to it at all, in the same sense in which the German classical philolo- 
gist does not hesitate to appeal to it to establish or refute the claims 
to genuineness of classical writings. This part of his charge, there- 
fore, is not to be regarded as due either to a lack of knowledge or a 
lack of candor, but doubtless arose simply from a failure to perceive 
that it was essential to the validity of his argument that he should 
use the word “tradition” in the sense in which it is uniformly used 
by those whose position he is assailing. 

As to the remaining part of his charge, we cannot express our 
views more clearly than by repeating what we said several years 
ago, when writing upon another phase of this same question. Com- 
menting at that time upon the contrast between the position of 
those who maintain the historical test and that of Rome, we said :+ 


The two have recently been declared to be identical ; but in reality they are 
wide apart as the poles. There is a sense in which both may be said to appeal 
to the testimony of the Church, though this language, which is ambiguous and 


* Encycl. und Meth. der phil. Wissensch., p. 239. Cited by Prof. C. A. Aiken, 
in THE PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW, October, 1892, p. 691. 
+ Presbyterian Quarterly, January, 1891, p. 374. 
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misleading, should be avoided. But how different is the nature of the appeal 
in the two cases. Romanists appeal to the Church in her organized and 
official capacity. Protestants appeal to the individuals who compose the 
Church, and appeal to them, not for their official sanction, but for information 
upon a simple question of fact. Romanists appeal to the Church as a judge 
whose decision is final. Protestants appeal to her members as credible wit- 
nesses. Romanists appeal to her for an authoritative decision upon a question 
which they are unable or indisposed to examine for themselves. Protestants 
appeal to her members for evidence, which they weigh as they would any other 
evidence. According to the Romish view, the Church collects the evidence, 
passes upon it, and declares her judgment in the premises, from which 
judgment there is no appeal. According to the Protestant view, the persons 
who compose the Church may collect the testimony and perpetuate it from gen- 
eration to generation, but each individual may and should pass upon it for him- 
self. To fail to see this distinction does not speak well for one’s mental acumen. 
To deny its existence argues ‘‘ invincible ignorance.” 


And distinguishing between historical evidence coming to us through 
ecclesiastical channels, and a consensus of opinion existing among 
ecclesiastical persons, or a consensus of official decisions proceeding 
from ecclesiastical courts or councils, we said :* 


Things so different should not be confounded. An opinion is one thing, evi- 
dence is another and quite a different thing. The former is the answer to the 
question, What do you think? The latter to the question, What do you know ? 
When we ask for the opinion of another with a view to making that a rule of 
conduct for ourselves, we virtually hold our own judgment in abeyance and 
act upon that of another. When ‘we ask for evidence, it is with a view to form- 
ing an intelligent and independent opinion for ourselves. To turn to ecclesi- 
astical persons or councils for their opinion might look like we stood at their bar 
and recognized in them some right to impose their opinions upon us. But to 
collect the evidence furnished by ecclesiastical persons or councils is to seat our- 
selves upon the judgment seat and call them before our bar to be examined and 
cross-examined as witnesses. To be controlled by the opinions of ecclesiastical 
persons or councils, no matter how perfect the unanimity or how great the an- 
tiquity of such opinions, might squint towards a surrender of the right of private 
judgment; but to demand evidence is usually and properly regarded as an as- 
sertion of this valued right. I say again, then, that things so different as a mere 
consensus of opinion and historical evidence ought not to have been confounded. 
If one did not feel that the distinction between them was too important to have 
been intentionally obscured, he would be apt to say that it is too palpable to 
have been unintentionally obscured. However this may be, the fact is that it 
has been obscured. 


IV. A graver charge than any of those yet considered is that the 
historical test fairly applied will play havoc with the present Canon 
of Scripture ; that it will entirely exclude a number of books now 
holding a place in the Canon, and will throw the shadow of a dread 
uncertainty over many of the rest. 

The case is stated thusin Whither ? :+ “(1). Dr. A. A. Hodge says : 
‘Christ and his apostles endorse as genuine and authentic the canon 


* Presbyterian Quarterly, January, 1891, p. 41. 
+ Whither ?, p. 83. 
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of Jewish Scripture as it existed in their time... .. The Jewish 
canon thus endorsed by Christ and his apostles is the same as that we 
now have.’ Dr. Hodge rests the canonicity of the books of the Old 
Testament upon thisquestion of fact. Biblical criticism * answers it 
thus: ‘Jesus gives His authority to the law, the prophets and the 
psalms (Luke xxiv. 44), which alone were used in the synagogue in 
His times; but the psalms only of the Hagiographa are mentioned. 
There are no sufficient reasons for concluding that by the psalms Jesus 
meant all the other books besides the law and the prophets 

New Testament carefully abstains from using the writings disputed 
among the Jews. It does not use at all Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, 
Ezra, Nehemiah; and only incidentally Ezekiel and Chronicles, in 
the same way as apocryphal books and pseudepigraphical are used.’ 
Dr. Hodge’s principle for determining the canon of the Old Testa- 
ment would rule out several important writings. (2) Dr. A. A. 
Hodge states: ‘We determine what books have a place in this 
canon or divine rule by an examination of the evidences which 
show that each of them, severally, was written by the inspired 
prophet or apostle whose name it bears, or, as in the case of the gos- 
pels of Mark and Luke, written under the superintendence and pub- 
lished by the authority of an apostle... .’ But we cannot prove 
this for all the writings of the canon.” “ Biblical criticism” (7. e., 
Dr. C. A. Briggs) then proceeds to give a list of the books at pres- 
ent holding a recognized place in the Canon whose canonicity will 
be, if not totally discredited, at least brought into serious doubt, by 
the application of the principle enunciated by Dr. Hodge. In it 
are included the Pentateuch, Daniel, Ecclesiastes, the anonymous 
books of the Old Testament, the four Gospels, the Apocalypse and 
the Pastoral Epistles. He then adds: “It is evident, if the elder 
and younger Hodge are correct in their theory of inspiration, that 
a very large portion of the Bible is in peril from the Higher Criti- 
cism.” Another writer of even more recent date, referring to the 
historical test, says: “The test of canonicity here proposed is un- 
fortunately formulated, as it comprises and tries to unite two very 
different tests. The first test is that of apostolic authorship, the 
second test is that of ‘apostolic sanction’ so-called. No one ques- 


* The reader should bear in mind that the answer here attributed to ‘ Biblical 
criticism ’’ is taken from Biblical Study, a book by Dr. C. A. Briggs. From 
this it appears that Dr. C. A. Briggs, writing in Whither ? and assailing positions 
taken by Dr. A. A. Hodge, could desire no more crushing and unanswerable re- 
ply to Dr. Hodge than to meet his argument by the triumphant assertion : 
‘‘But Dr. C. A. Briggs answers it thus.’”’ Was it to save appearances that the 
words ‘‘ Biblical criticism ’’ were substituted for the words ‘‘ Dr. C, A. Briggs,’”’ 
or was it a modest attempt on the part of the writer of Whither? to give due 
recognition to the ability and authority of the writer of Biblical Study? 
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tions that apostolic authorship is a valid and complete passport to 
the Canon, but what proportion of the sixty-six sacred books did 
the apostles write? None of the Old Testament books, and not all 
of the New. So a second test has to be introduced, in order to pro- 
tect these unapostolic writings in the Canon; they received the 
‘apostolic sanction,’ says our author. But this is a very unsatisfac- 
tory characteristic. What constitutes ‘apostolic sanction?’ He 
does not explain it. It would be desirable to go through the list of 
Old Testament books and the unapostolic New Testament books 
and hear from him just how, in each case, the apostles had stood 
‘sponsor’ for the book. But this element, upon which the value of the 
writer’s article depends, is left indefinite and illusive, and the argument 
remains weak and profitless, Let it now be asked, What is in fact 
the test unapostolic writings, two-thirds of the Bible, were able to 
sustain, in virtue of which they gained admission to the Canon?” * 
Prof. A. B. Bruce, in his recent work entitled Apologetics, takes 
substantially the same view, as does Dr. Charteris also, of the dis- 
astrous results that would follow the adoption of the historical test. 
But we need not detain the reader with further quotations. Wedo 
ask, however, that be will carefully note the precise nature of the 
issue here raised. It clearly relates to a matter of fact, and a most 
vital matter of fact. These objectors must mean, unless their lan- 
guage is wholly misleading, that there is not such evidence as would 
satisfy a competent and candid inquirer that the books at present in 
the Protestant Canon of the Old Testament received the sanction 
of the apostles, nor such evidence as would satisfy him that'the four 
Gospels, Hebrews, the Pastoral Epistles and the Apocalypse pro- 
ceeded from or were sanctioned by the apostles. Now we mean to 
face this issue as it bears upon the validity of the historical test, but 
we mean also that those who have raised it shall themselves face it 
as it bears upon the matter of the historical origin and foundations 
of the Christian system. For whether intentionally or unintention- 
ally, so far as the result reached is concerned it matters not, they 
are engaged in an attempt to destroy these toundations. Before 
proceeding to the main issue, however, it will be proper and import- 
ant to note the following 


Preliminary Points. 

1. The tone of exaggeration—the term is none too strong— 
which pervades the language quoted from “ Biblical criticism ” ( ¢.e., 
Dr. Briggs ) and from the critic of The Old and New Testament Stu- 
dent is noticeable. Children who are blowing soap-bubbles have to 
be guarded against attempting to expand to too imposing dimensions 

* The Old and New Testament Student, June, 1892, p. 377. 
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those frail creations of breath and attenuated aqueous fluid, lest, per- 
chance, they burst on their hands. It seems, however, that these 
writers have ignored the fact that something similar was entirely 
possible in their case. They have burst their bubble in making it. 
The objection which they evidently had in mind to urge against the 
historical test, with proper skill and due composure in manipulating 
it, might have been made plausible and not simply ludicrous. It 
really looks like tearing a passion to tatters to intimate that the his- 
torical test will exclude every anonymous book of the Old Testa- 
ment from the Canon, simply because it is anonymous. To pro- 
nounce “apostolic sanction” an “ uncertain characteristic,” and to 
intimate that the apostles stood sponsor for none of the Old Testa- 
ment writings, indicates—well let us simply say a lack of judicial 
calmness and impartiality, or else a tendency to universal skepti- 
cism. The reader is entitled to feel a certain measure of reassurance 
from the very palpable extravagance of the alarm. Nor will the 
inference hold that where there is so much dust there must be some 
fire. 

2. Another curious and interesting feature of these extracts is 
the exceeding jealousy which they display for maintaining the 
Canon exactly as at present constituted. One is at a loss to under- 
stand whether their excessive zeal is due to the fact that these writers 
love the Canon as at present constituted more, or simply love the 
historical test less. Certainly, the school with which they affiliate 
deals with the contents of our present Canon with a very free, some 
would even say irreverent, hand. One would suppose that this 
school could, without reluctance, part with quite considerable por- 
tions of the Old Testament, at any rate. The conflicting duplicates 
of the Pentateuch, the unlucky forecasts of the Old Testament 
prophets, and the unhistorical narrative of Chronicles, for instance, 
may be interesting enough as specimens of the ancient oriental 
method of writing history, or as giving a glimpse into the history 
of the religious development of our race, but regarded as constituent 
parts of a Canon (7. ¢., a rwle of faith and life) they are, to say the 
least, of questionable value. Unlike the tender-hearted woman who, 
having gottten rid of her own child, sought to solace herself by get- 
ting her hands upon half of the child of her neighbor, they depre- 
cate the mutilation of our present Canon, and yet, if it were 
turned over whole to them, it does seem as if it would merely fur- 
nish so much more to be hashed up to gratify the morbid appetite 
of an insatiable literary criticism. As the body without the soul is 
dead, so the Scriptures without canonicity, and canonicity without 
authoritativeness, are dead also. We would be reluctant, indeed, to 
believe that the doctrine of a divinely given written rule of faith 
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and practice, having served its generation by the will of God, is now 
ready to fall asleep; but if such is in fact the case, then we do in- 
sist that it is at least due to this venerable doctrine that we give it a 
decent burial before Literary Criticism is permitted to cast lots for 
its apparel. 

3. Further, could it be proved that the gloomy forebodings of 
Whither ?, and the critic of The Old and New Testament Student, as to 
the results of insisting upon the historical as the only ultimate test of 
Canonicity, were well grounded—we say could this be proved, as it 
cannot—we would still regard it as the only wise thing to insist 
upon this test. For, in the first place: the right of the books 
mentioned by “ Biblical criticism” (7. e, Dr. Briggs) to a place 
in the canon could only be affected when it had been shown 
that their claims to apostolic origin or sanction were nugatory. 
But suppose that this could be shown, would any serious result 
follow from displacing them from their present position in the 
Canon? None whatever, so far as we can see. We would still 
have the books themselves. And the books would still have 
whatever of credibility as histories or discussions in religion or 
morals, a generous criticism might be pleased to leave them. 
They would still be books of rare moral and religious worth. 
In a word, they would still be good books, in fact, excellent, 
admirable, most edifying books, better on the whole than even the 
productions of the saintly Baxter and Bunyan. We may safely 
go further and admit that they would be unique books, and would 
no doubt, at least for a time, be highly esteemed by most of those 
who affected to be religiously inclined. Where then would be the 
difference between the position which they now occupy, and the 
position which they would occupy if they were excluded from the 
Canon? Very little, so far as we can see, if the Canon be merely a 
list of good books that have come down to us from a venerable an- 
tiquity, or if it be a set of writings by which we set great store be- 
cause they satisfy what we suppose to be our religious cravings of one 
sort or another, or if it be a set of writings which commend them- 
selves to the enlightened reason as being on the whole the best 
available guide in matters of religion. For all of these things 
might still be true, and according to the objectors themselves are 
true of these writings, even though they can make out no claim to 
apostolic origin or sanction. In a word, even though excluded from 
the Canon in the sense in which we use the word, they would still 
be possessed of all the value that the objectors allow to any book in 
the Old or New Testament Scriptures, even those of unquestioned 
apostolic origin. The application of the historical test then would 
at last only bring these particular books down to the low plane 
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upon which the objectors by their very definition of the word 
Canon place all the books of Scripture. Thus they are either using 
a purely ad hominem argument, or else they condemn themselves 
when they urge this objection. But if the objection is designed to 
be an ad hominem argument, itis no less worthless. True, if by the 
Canon we mean a divinely given rule of faith and life, then the dis- 
placing of these books from the Canon would affect them most 
seriously, but it is hard to see how it would affect the real interests 
of anybody holding to the historical test. The teachings of these 
several books would then cease to have a normative character and 
an obligatory force. They would be advisory not obligatory, sug- 
gestive and not normative. Suppose, however, that as a matter of 
fact these books have no normative character to lose, then what in- 
justice would be done them, what loss would any one suffer ? by 
recognizing this fact in a practical way, and separating them from 
such books as have? None that we can discover. But suppose 
that these writings did not proceed from a writer authorized and 
qualified to draw up a rule for our guidance, or, which amounts to 
the same thing, suppose that they cannot be traced to such a source,— 
who would be the loser, if they were separated from the writings 
known to have proceeded from, or to have been sanctioned, by the 
divinely commissioned and inspired founders of the Christian 
Church and expounders of the Christian system, whose writings do 
constitute a genuine, because an authoritative rule? Indeed, if we 
must admit that the New Testament writings enumerated in 
Whither ? proceeded from men who did not make sufficient im- 
pression upon those of their own day to leave name or memorial 
behind, or men of such piety and humility as to hide their per- 
sonality from the eyes of their contemporaries and posterity behind 
the name of an apostle or the companion of an apostle, anxious 
only that the Church might have the benefit of their holy experiences 
and cogitations, might we not well hesitate before accepting such 
writings as a rule of faith and life ? Certainly, if an apostle does not 
stand sponsor for these anonymous writings, some credible and com- 
petent witness should vouch for them before we can be expected to 
make them our guides in the affairs of the soul. True, we are told 
that a no less august witness than the Holy Spirit can be introduced 
to establish, not their origin, it being the peculiar province and pre- 
rogative’ of “ Biblical criticism ” (of a certain type) to shroud this in 
mystery, but to establish their inspiration, and so their authority, 
But a moment's thought must convince any one that to summon the 
Holy Spirit to establish the authority of writings for whose author. 
ship no reputable responsible human witness can be brought, is not 
only an insult to history, but the very desperation of fanaticism. 
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For ourselves we do not hesitate to say that, if it can be shown in re- 
gard to any book or books of either Testament that they are there 
without having passed under the eye and received the sanction of 
an apostle, then the sooner this fact is established, and such book or 
books extruded from the false position into which some unau- 
thorized person has intruded it, the better. 

In the second place: there are two considerations which may well 
calm our fears and lead us to hold on to the historical test despite 
the dire results which “ Biblical criticism” (7. e., Dr. Briggs) and 
the critic of The Old and New Testament Student assure us must 
follow its application. One of them is this. Even after destructive 
criticism has done its utmost and its worst, there would still remain 
from the general wreck of Scripture, as at present constituted, “an 
indestructible remnant.” The peculiar glory of this remnant, in ad- 
dition to the fact that it had survived the flames of a furnace heated 
seven times hotter than it is wont to be, would be the fact that their 
apostolic origin would be so clearly and indisputably established as 
to be beyond question. This remnant might be small, it might be 
but an inconsiderable fragment of our present Bible, still we feel safe in 
saying at this stage in the progress of destructive criticism that there 
would certainly be such a remnant. Let us for a moment, then, 
look the worst in the face. The critic of the Old and New Testa- 
ment Student warns us that to insist upon the historical test might 
result in nothing less serious than the exclusion of the entire Old 
Testament from the Canon, since upon proper examination it might 
appear that neither Christ nor His apostles would be found standing 
sponsor for any of its books. Now, asintimated above, we are bound 
to regard these views as penned under undue excitement or depres- 
sion; and certainly it would cost us a grievous pang to part with 
any book of this venerable and precious collection. Still, if the 
critic should prove that Christ and His apostles had refused the 
seal of their official sanction to the Scriptures of the Jewish Church 
current in their day, then so far as we can see there would be poth- 
ing for us to do but to give them up, and bear our great loss and our 
great sorrow in becoming silence. The servant is not above his Lord. 
It certainly would not become us to set up, as a rule, writings which 
our Master in His greater wisdom had been pleased toignore. But it 
will be observed that “ Biblical criticism ” (7. e., Dr. Briggs) —more 
calm, shall we say more generous, or simply more discreet and more 
just?—admitsthat “Jesus gives His authority to the Law, the Prophets 
and the Psalms.”* This at once alleviates our painful apprehensions. 
But lest we should indulge premature hopes, let us remember that 
“ Biblical criticism ” (7. e., Dr. Briggs) also intimates that Jesus did 

* Biblical Study, p. 131. 
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not give His authority to Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Esther, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, Ezekiel and Chronicles. Granted then that this deliverance of 
“Biblical criticism ” (7. e., Dr. Briggs) should turn out to be more 
reliable than some of his other equally oracular utterances, all we 
could say would still be, If Christ refused to them or withheld 
from them the stamp of “ His authority,” we could not accept them 
as canonical even though “Biblical criticism” (7. e. Dr. Briggs) 
should asgure us that he had the best evidence possible of their in- 
spiration. But, even supposing for a moment that the case were | 
worse, if possible, than it has been pictured to our fears, still we 
would comfort ourselves with this thought, that should the worst 
come to the very worst there would in any event be left us as a 
Canon, as the Gibraltar of our faith and as our glad tidings 
of great joy, the four impregnable epistles of the great apostle, 
which, the critics themselves being the judges, are of indisputable 
genuineness; and in addition to these we would have all the rest of 
the present constituents of both Testaments for purposes of edifica- 
tion according as they might turn out to be more or less judicious, 
more or less accurate, more or less reliable, more or less closely 
connected with and expressive of the sentiments of the only author- 
ized and inspired founders and expounders of the Christian system 
of whom history gives us any information. 

This brings us to the other consideration which ought to lead us 
to hold to the historical test at all hazards. It is this. Granted— 
which, however, we do not grant except for the sake of argument 
—that many writings now in the Canon would be excluded by the 
application of the historical test, those that abided the test and re- 
mained would be a Canon in the true and only relevant sense of 
that word, viz., a bona fide RULE of faith and life. They would 
be a rule by which to try the findings of the “ enlightened reason,” 
by which to correct the aberrations of the religious consciousness, 
by which to try the spirits which claim to speak within whether 
they be of God. They would be a rule that would at once deserve 
and demand, even though it could not command, the unqualified 
obedience of all without exception to whom it came; a rule by 
which the findings even of “ Biblical criticism ” (7. e., Dr. Briggs) 
might be judged, and to which they would have to conform or be 
condemned. Some may be satisfied to have supplied to their hand 
the raw, we might say the crude, material out of which, by a judi- 
cious use of reason and the religious consciousness, they can frame 
for themselves a rule; others may only need to have the means of 
tracing the religious development of our race from its feeble begin- 
nings in Eden through the nature worship, the national monolatry, 
the ethic monotheism of the Old Testament, and the better, brighter 

4 
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things of the New Testament, up to its meridian splendors in the reli- 
gious consciousness of the better spirits of the nineteenth century ; but 
speaking for ourselves, we are not ashamed to confess that we need 
and desire a divinely given written rule in matters of faith and 
duty. This the historical test gives. This no other test which 
does not ultimately rest upon the historical will give; and, as before 
pointed out, for a very simple reason. The writings which are to 
constitute the rule being human productions must have had human 
authors; their authoritativeness grounds itself and can only ground 
itself in the fact that these authors had authority to draw up such 
arule. But the apostles, and, so far as we know, the apostles alone, 
were ever vested with such authority. 

4, But let the reader examine this objection a little more care- 
fully. He will find that as it stands related to the present discussion 
it is a curious mixture of several logical fallacies. Mark the rea- 
soning of the objector. He argues that the historical test cannot 
be valid because there are books at present in the Canon which can- 
not stand this test. But what does this mean? Clearly it assumes 
that every book at present in the Canon is entitled to its place, al- 
though incapable of standing the historical test. This, however, 
can only mean that the claims of every book at present have been 
tested otherwise than by the historical test, and found valid. 
And what is this but a roundabout way of asserting that there are 
other tests of canonicity besides the historical test? But this, as 
the reader perceives, is the very point at issue. So that the ob- 
jector instead of arguing is simply begging the question. Let now 
the objector withdraw his assumption. Let it still be an open ques- 
tion whether certain books at present in the Canon are really en- 
titled to a place there—and this must always be an open question 
until these claims are verified in some satisfactory way. Now let 
the objector show that the historical test is invalid because this or 
that book cannot be traced to an apostle either as its author or 
sponsor, or because this or that book can he proved to have been 
written by some post-apostolic man. Obviously the argument is a 
non-sequitur. Here are sixty-six vessels, all of which are said and 
believed to contain acid in the fluid with which they are filled. 
Litmus paper is applied first to one and then to another. In the 
case of half a dozen or more of the vessels, when the litmus is 
dipped in, it undergoes absolutely no change whatever. Under 
these circumstances would it be wise to rush to the conclusion that 
litmus paper is not a test for acids? Hardly, in view of the fact 
that, in spite of what ts said and believed, these particular vessels 
may not contain any acid. Establish the fact that the vessels con- 
tained an acidulated fluid and you destroy the claims of litmus as a 
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test for acids. Establish the canonicity of the alleged non-apostolic 
writings and you destroy the claims of the historical test. But be- 
fore you can do the former you must establish the claims of some 
other test for acids, and before you can do the latter you must estab- 
lish the claims of some other test for canonicity. We conclude, 
therefore, that the most that can be said for this objection is that it 
is a striking specimen of the argumentum ad verecundiam, a kind 
of argument more celebrated for its effects than for its logical 
soundness. The use of it ordinarily indicates a weak cause. It is 
doubly suspicious in the mouths of. those who boast that they are 
not Traditionalists or Bibliolatrists. We confidently believe, and 
hope to show, that the fears to which this objection was designed to 
appeal are groundless. We see no reason to apprehend that a fair 
application of the historical test would displace from its present 
position in the Canon a single one of the books, all of which were 
originally received and have since been retained under the impres- 
sion that they proceeded from or were sanctioned by the apostles. 
But it should be distinctly understood that the validity of the his- 
torical test does not stand or fall with our ability to prove that 
every book in the Canon can be connected with the apostles. It 
rests upon its own proper evidence. It should be clearly perceived 
and constantly remembered that the function of the historical test 
is not to resolve doubts as to the origin of a writing, but to interpret 
for us the significance of its origin when once that has been deter- 
mined. It settles not the question of origin, but that of authorita- 
tiveness. These, though indissolubly connected, are none the less 
wholly separate and distinct. Suppose we were endeavoring to 
settle the question of canonicity from the nature of the contents of 
a writing. It would be necessary, first of all, to determine what 
was the nature of the contents, otherwise the test could not be ap- 
plied; and it. certainly could not fail and so be invalidated until it 
had been fairly tried. The reason that this test from the nature of 
the contents of a writing.must be pronounced unsatisfactory, is that - 
when everything has been learned about these contents which we 
can possibly hope to learn, it is still unable to assure us whether or 
not the writing is entitled to our submission as a divinely given 
rule. All that is asked for the historical test is a similar opportun- 
ity for a fair trial. Given the conditions under which it can be 
applied, then, if it fails or leaves us in doubt, its claim to be the 
ultimate test of canonicity will be overthrown. In other words, 
given a writing proven to be apostolic, in the sense formerly de- 
fined, and let those who hold this test disagree as to whether or not 
it is vested with divine authority; or given a writing proven to 
have originated with one whose work was unauthorized by or un- 
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known to the apostles, and prove further that he was divinely com- 
missioned and qualified to set forth a rule for the faith of the 
Church, and the historical test will be invalidated. But until then 
its validity must be regarded as established, even though its appli- 
cation to the Canon as at present constituted should produce the sad 
results feared by overanxious critics. 

5. But further, in order to arrive at a perfectly calm and unbiased 
conclusion as to the probable effect upon the Canon as now consti- 
tuted of a rigid application of the historical test, the following not 
unimportant points should be duly weighed, viz.: 

(1) The burden of proof is upon the objector, and the presump- 
tion, the grave presumption, is against the soundness of his objection. 
Why? Because this is not the first time that the question of the 
proper test of canonicity has been under discussion. The historical 
test was adopted as early as the second or certainly the third cen- 
tury. Every book at present in the Canon was admitted under this 
test. Other claimants were excluded under it. All this we proved 
in our previous paper. It is very easy to charge those of the 
second and third centuries with a lack of critical insight and of 
scientific methods, and to sound the praises of modern scholarship. 
But, after all, this is not very satisfactory, and at times even be¢omes 
a little tedious. True, we have heard the boast attributed to 
“ Biblical criticism” (¢. e., Dr. C. A. Briggs), how correctly we do 
not pretend to say, that it (he) could “knock into a cocked hat” 
the testimony of the second and third centuries to the Canon. If 
so, it is well for his objection. But let it be remembered, in the 
meantime, that that is precisely what he must do before those who 
hold the historical test have anything to fear from this objection. 
Up to the present date, we have not heard of his actually attempting 
this feat. Should he in the future make the venture, it may, after 
all, turn out that his boast was but the expression of a too sanguine 
temperament, and another may be added to that large company 
who mourn because they refused to heed a kindly voice from the 
distant past saying, “ Let not him that putteth on the armour boast 
as he that taketh it off.” 

(2) In order to prove that the historical investigations, necessa- 
rily presupposed as preliminary to the application of the historical 
test, will have an unsettling effect upon the Canon as now consti- 
tuted, it will be necessary to do something more than to tell us that 
this critic denies the genuineness of one book and that critic doubts 
the Pauline authorship of another. If the purpose be to unsettle 
public confidence in the authority of Scripture and the historicity 
of the Christian system, this method is admirably conceived, and is 
being only too effectively employed. For unfortunately popular con- 
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fidence in the genuineness of a book may be practically destroyed 
without in the least affecting its just right to be regarded as genu- 
ine. Indeed, these doubts and difficulties may be manipulated so 
skillfully and circulated so persistently as to make the steadiest 
head swim and the stoutest heart quail under the feeling that 
ancient and long trusted foundations are giving away beneath. 
But just so a man with vertigo from indigestion, or from strong 
drink, may find the immovable earth itself and the solid frame of 
nature seemingly swaying under his feet as if in the agonies of dis- 
solution, while all the time terra firma was never firmer than at 
that moment. Fortunately, however, neither the stability of the 
earth nor the genuineness of Scripture writings, are really affected 
when men under peculiar physical, moral, spiritual or- intellectual 
conditions lose their centre of gravity. Indeed, if historical ques- 
tions are to be settled by the doubts of any of those who, upon 
general principles, might be regarded as the most competent persons 
to pass upon them, “then has not Christ risen,” for we read that on 
the occasion when He appeared to His disciples on the mountain in 
Galilee “some doubted.” Happily, “Biblical criticism” (7. e., 
Dr. C. A. Briggs) furnishes us with the evidence that these doubts 
and denials of eminent critics—no matter how many and learned 
these critics may be, no matter how plausible their doubts, or how 
positive their denials, and no matter how they impose upon those 
who are unlearned and unstable—are, after all, calculated to affect 
a well-informed and well-balanced mind but little, if at all. At 
any rate, while in the very act of rehearsing and disseminating 
these doubts and denials, this distinguished scholar is careful to 
inform his readers that personally his belief in the genuineness of 
most, if not all, of the books challenged remains unshaken. 

(3) It will be only fair in this connection to utter a caveat 
against some things which to-day pass for criticism among Biblical 
scholars. We do not wish to bring a railing accusation, but it may 
be worth our while to ask whether much that goes by the name of 
criticism in the Biblical field would not be regarded as hyper-criti- 
cism if applied to the classics? We admire Prof. Sanday, and 
read with great interest his articles on the Gospel of John as they 
appeared in Zhe Expositor. They will do good. And yet what 
candid reader can deny that they reveal the excessive refine- 
ments which are not the glory, but the defect, of most modern 
criticism ? Well may Prof. Salmon say: “If we were to apply to 
the remains of classical literature the same rigor of scrutiny that is 
used towards the New Testament, there are but few of them that 
could stand the test.”* Let no one misunderstand us. What we 


* Introduction to the New Testament, p. 38. 
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claim is not that our scrutiny of the claims of Scripture should be 
characterized by less of rigor, but merely that it should be marked 
by a little more common sense. For instance, it is safe to say that 
when the genuineness of the Scripture writings is under considera- 
tion, they are entitled, quite as much as the classical writings, to 
the protection of the following dictum of “ August Béckh, the 
greatest of the philologists of modern Germany: ‘ We should be in 
the negative criticism more circumspect than the ancients. We 
must always start with the tradition, and try whether the unsus- 
pected positive testimonies for the origin of a written work do not 
admit of being confirmed and completed by combinatory criti- 
cism. Where the judgment is in any degree uncertain the princi- 
ple holds: * Quivis presumitur liber genuinus, donec demonstretur 
contrarium.”* There is an unmistakable ring of fairness and 
common sense about this which should commend it to every sober 
mind. Now it should be remembered that every book at present 
in the Canon is there by virtue of a tradition, true or false, connect- 
ing it with an apostle either as its author or sponsor. This being 
the case, the title of no single book is in jeopardy from the applica- 
tion of the historical test so long as it appears that the tradition that 
is behind it is probably true. Nay more, no book can be displaced 
under the operation of the historical test, unless it can be shown that 
the tradition behind it is certainly false—“ Quivis presumitur liber 
genuinus, donec demonstretur contrarium,” says Bockh. But if this 
dictum determines our judgment as to the genuineness of the his- 
tory of Velleius Paterculus, why should it not do the same in the 
case of the Gospel of Matthew? Does some one say, “ Because 
what would satisfy one with reference to so slight a matter as the 
history of Velleius Paterculus would inevitably fail to do so in the 
case of Matthew—the issues involved are too great?” This retort 
is certainly plausible, and at first blush seems fairly overwhelming. 
But is it so in reality? Why do we accept the genuineness of the 
history of Velleius Paterculus? Is it because we have all the evi- 
dence that we could desire in the premises? Or because the evi- 
dence that we have is absolutely indisputable? Or because we are 
prepared to adopt an opinion which rests on no evidence? Cer- 
tainly not. Why then? Simply because there are but two possi- 
ble judgments in the premises—one being that the writing proceeded 
from Paterculus, the other that it did not—and the probabilities 
being weighed, and the preponderance of probability being found 
on the side of the former judgment, there is nothing for the reason 
to do but to find accordingly, and rest in that judgment until some 
new evidence is adduced which changes the balance of probabili- 


* See supra, p. 41. 
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ties. This is the rational procedure, and any other would be irra- 
tional. But if irrational to decide against the balance of probabil- 
ities in the case of Paterculus, would it be any less so to decide 
against them in the case of Matthew? Would not the greatness of 
the interests at stake in the latter case instead of diminishing rather 
augment the irrationality of deciding against the balance of proba- 
bilities ? 

(4) Further, one who was conducting the historical investiga- 
tions, which are presupposed by the historical test and are a neces- 
sary preliminary to its application, would have always to bear in 
mind that this question of genuineness, in virtue of its connection 
with that of canonicity, passes out of the sphere of the merely 
speculative and takes on a predominantly moral aspect. It is not 
only a moral question, but one which urgently and imperatively 
calls for a decision, and for a corresponding course of action. 
Whether I will or not, I must assume a definite attitude towards 
these books, which come to me claiming to embody a divinely 
given rule. I must either yield obedience or refuse it. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the following doctrine, laid down by a no less 
clear-headed and cogent reasoner upon moral evidence than the dis- 
tinguished Bishop Butler, is eminently worthy of our most careful 
consideration, viz.: “From these things it follows, that in questions 
of difficulty, or such as are thought so, where more satisfactory evi- 
dence cannot be had, or is not seen; if the result of the examina- 
tion be, that there appears upon the whole, any even the lowest 
presumption on the one side, and none on the other, or a greater 
presumption on the one side, though in the lowest degree greater ; 
this determines the question even in matters of speculation. In 
matters of practice, it will lay us under an absolute and formal 
obligation, in point of prudence and of interest, to act upon that 
presumption or low probability, though it be so low as to leave the 
mind in very great doubt which is the truth.’* From this it 
appears that probable evidence of apostolic origin or sanction is all 
that can be fairly demanded in order to entitle a book to a place in 
the Canon under the historical test. So that in answer to the some- 
what appealing question, “ Are we to reject these Gospels because 
there is uncertainty as to apostolic superintendence and influ- 
ence?” we would reply, By no manner of means do anything so 
inconsiderate. For, to borrow again the words of Bishop Butler 
and adapt them to the matter in hand, surely a man is as really 
bound in prudence to accept as canonical, writings which upon the 
whole, according to the best information he can obtain, appear to 
be of apostolic origin or to have received apostolic sanction, as writ- 


*Butler’s Analogy, Edition by Howard Malcom, D.D., p. 67. 
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ings of which he certainly knows this to be true. Absolute cer- 
tainty of apostolic origin or sanction, however desirable in the case 
of a writing, is not necessary to ground a claim toa place in the 
Canon under the historical test. If the balance of probability is 
in its favor then its claim is established. It will be time to sur. 
render our belief in the genuineness of any of the Biblical books 
when such a case has been made out against it as Bentley made 
against the Epistle of Phalaris,* or Dr. Schaff has made against the 
Apostles’ Creed.t We venture to predict that as soon as such a case: 
is made out against any book of either Testament, the most radical 
of conservatives will no longer maintain its genuineness, But it will 
be safe also to predict that when it has been proven in reference to 
any book that it neither proceeded from nor was endorsed by an 
apostle, belief in its canonicity will soon fall into “innocuous desue- 
tude.” But turning from all these considerations, let us proceed to- 


An Examination of the Case as Actually Presented by the 
Objectors. 


1. And, first looking at the Old Testament, we note: (1) That 
the application of the historical test does not in the least impair the 
right of the confessedly anonymous books of this venerable collec- 
tion to their present place in the Canon. Indeed, it is surprising that. 
this feature of anonymousness should have been dragged by the 
ears, so to speak, into a debate with which it is not even remotely 
connected. It always speaks badly for an argument that it has the 
appearance of having been framed with a studious endeavor to mis- 
understand the position against which it professes to be aimed. 
But, manifestly, the question here is not whether these books of 
the Old Testament are anonymous, pseudonymous, otherwise-ony- 
mous. The only possible question is, Is there or is there not evi- 
dence that these books were stamped with the seal of their approval 
by Christ or His apostles? (2) The inquiry as to whether Moses 
did or did not write the Pentateuch is in its own place an important 
one, but it again has absolutely no bearing whatever upon the 
claims of this part of the Old Testament to a place in the Canon 
under the historical test. So far as the validity of this test is con- 
cerned, so far as the right of the Pentateuch to its place in the 
Canon under this test is concerned, that ancient writing may have 
been from Moses, or from J, E, P, D, or as many more originals as 
the most “hardly bestead and hungry” of critics could desire. It 
may have been redacted and re-redacted until not even J, E, P, and 
D could distinguish or disentangle their respective contributions; 
it may even, like the image of the Ephesian Diana, have fallen 
down out of heaven; and, still, if it could be shown that Christ or 


* Biblical Study, p. 93. + Ibdid., p. 92. 
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the apostles had affixed to it the seal of their approval, then under 
the historical test its title to its present place in the Canon would 
not be jeopardized. (8) Perhaps extracts from two of the latest 
works on the Canon—those by Dr. Franz Buhl* and Prof. H. E. 
Rylet—may be the most effective way in which to dissipate the 
vague apprehension which some have expressed that an application 
of the historical test would at one fell stroke exscind from the 
Canon the entire Old Testament. In reference to these works the 
critic of The Old and New Testament Student writes: ‘They are 
both volumes of capital value and importance.”t{ In reference to 
the book of Prof. Ryle, he says: “One may heartily commend the 
book as the latest and best treatment of the subject for the general 
reader.”§ Now Prof. Ryle, while he fixes upon the year 100 A.D. 
as “the terminus ad quem in the gradual formation of the Canon,” | 
is careful to add: “It marks, however, only the official conclusion. 
Practically we may be sure its bounds had long before been decided 
by popular use.” Again he says: “But there are good grounds for 
the view that all the books eventually included in the Canon had 
obtained some sort of recognition before the close of the second 
century B.C., and before the death of John Hyrcanus II (105 
B.C.)." Once more he says: “It is perhaps more to the purpose, 
in order to arrive at a perfectly fair judgment respecting the 
‘silence’ of the New Testament, to have regard not so much to 
the fact that individual books are not quoted or referred to, as to 
the fact that the groups of books to which they belong are very 
definitely recognized. The testimony of the New Testament to 
the latest written book of the Canon, ‘Daniel,’ is very explicit 
(Matt. xxiv. 15); and the allusion to the Book of Chronicles, in 
Matt. xxiii. 35, Luke xi. 51, admits, as has been mentioned before, 
of a most suitable explanation, when it is regarded as the last book 
in the completed Hebrew Scriptures. If so, we may suppose the 
recognition of the others follows naturally, even though they are not 
directly cited.”** In the same vein Buhl writes: “The result is there- 
fore this, that even the third part of the Old Testament writings, 
which in the time of Ben Sirach was as yet without firmly determined 
limits, had its Canon finally closed even before the time of Christ, 
although we know nothing as to how, or by whom this was accom- 
plished; enough that the Canon and the clear idea of the Canon 
were there, and formed the basis of a definite dogmatic theory of 

* Canon and Text of the Old Testament. By Dr. Franz Buhl. Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark, 1892. 

+ The Canon of the Old Testament. By H. E. Ryle, B.D. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1892. 


¢ The Old and New Testament Student, June, 1892, p. 379. § Ibid. 
|| The Canon of the Old Testament, p.172. {J Jbid., p. 178. ** Ibid., p. 152. 
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the sacred writings (compare 9).”* Again he maintains: “Evi- 
dence in favor of the threefold division of the Canon is afforded 
by the expression ‘the law of Moses, the Prophets and the Psalms’ 
(Luke xxiv. 44). But the conclusions drawn from this passage in 
regard to the extent, and particularly the order or arrangement of 
the Hagiographa, are worthless, for this reason, that the subject 
dealt with in this passage is the symbolic and prophetic contents of 
the Old Testament, in which connection the Psalms occupy a pre- 
éminent position among the Hagiographa. But more important 
than all this is the names under which the Old Testament is referred 
to. Designations like ypagat dytat, ispd ypdéppara, al ypagat and 
especially 74 ypag) and, besides, the well-known formulz of quota- 
tions, put a clear and conscious distinction between Holy Scripture 
and any other sort of literature, and so give ground to the con- 
jecture that the limits, still undetermined in the days of Ben Sirach 
with reference to the third part of the Canon, had meanwhile 
become firmly fixed.”+ .... “It must evidently be regarded as 
purely accidental that Ezra-Nehemiah, as also the minor prophets, 
Obadiah, Nahum and Zephaniah, have not been quoted in the New 
Testament. On the other hand, one might associate the absences 
of quotations from the three books of the Song, Ecclesiastes, and 
Esther with the partly contemporary discussions over those, referred 
Nevertheless, this may, on closer examination, be 
found to be a merely fortuitous coincidence, since Christ and the 
first Christians, for practical reasons arising from the circumstances 
in which they were placed, did not feel called upon to make use of 
these writings of peculiar contents, whereas the controversies 
referred to in 8 were of a purely dogmatic character.’’t 
Without committing ourselves to all that is here said, we may 
safely claim that, at least, two facts are settled, so far as they can be 
settled by the authority of these two “latest and best” writers on 
the Canon. One is that the limits and contents of the Canon were 
definitely fixed in the time of Christ and His apostles. The other is 
that the Canon as thus fixed was not only known to, but endorsed 
by Christ and His apostles. From this it appears that neither the 
Pentateuch, even though proven to be of composite authorship, nor 
Kceclesiates, Daniel and Deuteronomy, even though proven to be 
pseudonymous, nor the confessedly anonymous books of the Old 
Testament, are in any danger of being displaced from the Canon by 
the application of the historical test. They have received the 
stamp of an authority to which even “ Biblical criticism ” (¢. e¢., Dr. 
Briggs) feels obliged to defer; for “ Biblical criticism” (7. e., Dr. 
Briggs) assures us that “Jesus gives His authority to the Law, the 


* Canon and Text of the Old Testament, p. 27. fIbid., p.16. + Jbid., p. 17f. 
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Prophets, and the Psalms.” So that, even under the rigor of the 
historical test, these books would each and all be entitled to their 
place in the Canon. And over against the ringing ipse diwit of 
“Biblical criticism ” (¢.e., Dr. C. A. Briggs) that :* “The New Tes- 
tament carefully abstains from using the writings disputed among 
the Jews. It does not use at all Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Esther, 
Ezra, Nehemiah ”—in the judgment of most persons, it will. probably 
be sufficient to set the dispassionate statements cited above from two 
eminent Biblical scholars, neither of whom is conservative. And if 
the critic of The Old and New Testament Student still wishes to 
know, “ What constitutes apostolic sanction,” and “just how, in 
each case, the apostles stood ‘sponsor’ ” for the several books of the 
Old Testament, he can hardly do better than study the passage 
above quoted from Buhl, whose work the aforesaid critic so highly 
commends, and, if necessary, supplement this by another cursory 
reading of the apostolic writings themselves. 

2. Let us now inquire how the case stands with the New Testa- 
ment. The books here whose place in the Canon is supposed to be 
imperiled by the historical test are the four Gospels, the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, the Pastoral epistles and the Apocalypse. What then 
has “ Biblical criticism” (7. e., Dr. C. A. Briggs) to say as to the 
genuineness of these books? Of Mark and Luke it says: “It is 
probable that the gospel of Mark was written under the influence of 
Peter, and the gospel of Luke under the influence of Paul.”+ Of 
John it declares: “It is most probable that the apostle John wrote 
it, but this is not certain.”{ As to the Pastoral epistles it affirms : 
“There are many strong reasons against the authorship of the 
apocalypse by John the apostle, and the Pauline authorship of the 
pastoral epistles.”§ But then it adds: “‘There are many stronger 
reasons [italics ours], in my opinion [italics ours], in favor of the 
prevalent traditional theories.” | We begin to breathe freely once 
more. The outlook for the New Testament is not so gloomy after 
all. Béckh and “ Biblical criticism ” (7. e Dr. C. A. Briggs) ratify 
the titles of three out of the four Gospels to a place in the Canon, 
and that too under the dreaded historical test. But what of the 
first Gospel? Here “ Biblical criticism” (7. e., Dr. C. A. Briggs) 
makes the cautious deliverance: “It is not certain that Matthew 
wrote the present Gospel of Matthew.”{ Granted: still the question 
comes up, and this after all is the decisive question, under the 
historical test: Is it certain that Matthew did not write it? If not, 
it is proper to remember that, if it were a classical writing whose 
claims to genuineness were in question, its genuineness would be ad- 


* Biblical Study, p. 131. + Whither ? p. 84. ¢ [bid., p. 85. 
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mitted under the doctrine: ‘“ Where the judgment is in any degree 
uncertain, the principle holds: Quivis preesumitur liber genuinus, 
donec demonstretur contrarium.” It would be hard to require us to 
abandon the principles of sound historical criticism and of sound 
common sense simply because the book under consideration happens 
in this case to be Matthew. It remains to hear what “ Biblical 
criticism” (¢. e., Dr. C. A. Briggs) has to say in reference to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. It really looks as if this must go; for we 
are flatly told: “There is no probability that Paul or any other apostle 
had anything to do with it.”* But even after “ Biblical criticism ” 
(7. e., Dr. C. A. Briggs) has uttered its voice, it may not be amiss to 
hear what certain Biblical critics of no mean repute have to say upon 
the subject. Prof. Salmon, for instance, expresses himself thus: “ On 
a comparison of the substance and language of the epistle with those 
of Paul’s acknowledged writings, it appears, I think, with certainty 
that the doctrine of the epistle is altogether Pauline.”+ He adds: 
“As for the language, a number of parallelisms are adduced be- 
tween the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Pauline letters."{ After 
mentioning some of these, he declares: “These and other coin- 
cidences with Paul are more than can be attributed to accident ; if 
the writer is not Paul, he must have read some of Paul’s epistles— 
in particular those to the Romans and the Corinthians.”§ But 
further, he says: “If one sentence of Tertullian’s had not been pre- 
served, we should have noexternal evidence deserving of considera- 
tion for any authorship but Paul’s.”| He sums up his discussion of 
this point with the words: “On the whole, feeling that the western 
tradition in favor of the authorship of Barnabas deserves to be re- 
garded as having some historical value, I do not find myself at 
liberty to reject it merely because, if I had been dependent upon 
conjecture alone, I should have been tempted to give a different ac- 
count of the matter. This is the view taken also by Renan 
(L’ Antechrist, p. xvii).""—{ Holding these views, it seems scarcely 
probable that Prof. Salmon would go the length of saying: “ There 
is no probability that Paul or any other apostle had anything to do 
with ” this epistle. Prof. Marcus Dods also is a critic whom many 
will regard as competent to speak to this point. Here is his lan- 
guage: “In later times, the authorship of this epistle has been much 
debated. Erasmus advocated the claims of Clement, while Luther 
suggested that Apollos was the author. In this idea he has been 
followed by several recent critics (Tholuck, Bleek, Farrar, Hilgen- 
feld), while by others (Renan, Salmon) Tertullian’s ascription of the 
* Whither, p. 85. + Introduction to the New Testament, p. 421. 
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letter to Barnabas is supposed to be correct. Many, however, still 
hold the Pauline authorship.”* And so we might go on, and quote 
Weiss and others, and none of them would be found to speak in 
quite the same tone of excited extravagance into which the emi- 
nent, though at times too rhetorical and dogmatic, representative of 
Biblical criticism cited above, is occasionally betrayed. A dis- 
passionate statement in reference to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
then, would seem to be that it cannot certainly be decided who 
wrote it, whether Paul, or Apollos, or Barnabas. But an equally 
dispassionate conclusion, in view of the time when it was written, 
the persons to whom it was written, the purpose for which it was 
written, and the reception actually accorded it, would be that it 
passed under the eye of an apostle or of the apostles and received 
their sanction. 

Having heard from some eminent Biblical critics in reference to 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, it may be as well to hear a few words 
from them also in reference to the other books of the New Testament 
whose claims to a place in the Canon are said to be endangered by 
the historical test. Dr. Gladden will not be suspected of being 
hampered in his critical findings by a too strait-laced orthodoxy. 
Writing recently, after reviewing the evidence for the genuineness 
of our four Gospels, he declares: “ But the testimony of Papias, to 
which I have referred, is to my own mind good evidence that these 
gospels were written by the men who bear their names. In the 
case of Luke, as we shall presently see, the case is much stronger. 
And after going over the evidence as carefully as I am able, the 
theory that the four gospels were written by the men whose names 
they bear, all of whom were contemporaries of our Lord, and two 
of whom were his apostles, seems to me, on the whole, the best sup- 
ported by the whole volume of evidence. The case is not absolutely 
clear; perhaps it was left somewhat obscure for the purpose of 
stimulating study Mr. Norton, a distinguished Unitarian 
scholar, sums up the evidence as follows: ‘It consists in the indis- 
putable fact that throughout a community consisting of millions of 
individuals, scattered over Europe, Asia and Africa, the gospels 
were regarded with the highest reverence, as the works of those to 
whom they are ascribed, at so early a period that there could be no 
difficulty in determining whether they were genuine or not, and 
when every intelligent Christian must have been deeply interested 
to ascertain the truth.’”+ Prof. A. B. Bruce has recently published 
a book upon Apologetics, which, to put it mildly, is not characterized 
by an ultra-conservatism. In it, speaking of the Synoptic Gospels, 
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he says: “In the value thus assigned to the ancient tradition all 
men of sober unbiased judgment will be disposed to acquiesce. 
They will read the gospels with the comfortable assurance that for 
the words of Jesus common to the first and third they have one 
apostle as voucher, Matthew, and for the deeds of Jesus common to 
the three, another apostle’s authority, that of Peter, of whose preach- 
ing, according to Papias, Mark’s narrative was a digest.”* We can- 
not, however, quote at greater length. Suffice it to say that the 
Johannine authorship of the fourth Gospel is defended by Bleek,t 
Sanday,t Salmon,§ Dods,| and Weiss, and that of the Apocalypse, 
among others, by Salmon,** Dods,t+ and Weiss.t{{ In regard to 
the Pastoral epistles, Dods affirms: “So far, then, as the early 
Church can guarantee to us the authenticity of writings ascribed to 
Paul, the Pastoral epistles are guaranteed.”$§ But enough. It 
has been shown ex abundanti that we are in no danger whatever of 
losing, under the operation of the historical test, a single one of the 
books enumerated above by “ Biblical criticism” (7. e., Dr. C. A. 
Briggs). The critics, upon whose findings we rely for the correct- 
ness of this statement, have arrived at their conclusions neither 
upon sentimental grounds, nor under the influence of a hyper-ortho- 
dox timidity. On the contrary, they have reached them by the 
most approved methods, and solely upon the grounds of historical 
criticism. 

But we are told that there are other critics who have reached a 
distinctly different conclusion. Of this latter class, it is alleged that 
their number is large, their erudition extensive, and their piety ar- 
dent. In reference to them the question is raised, Are we to force 
this large and respectable body of critics to reject the canonicity of 
these and other books of the Bible by setting up the historical test ? 
We are urged with great solemnity, to try to save them to the 
Church. Now we freely confess that we would deplore doing any- 
thing that would lead any conscientious scholar to turn his back 
upon the Church—we would deplore this, we say, not only on ac- 
count of the loss thus arising to the Church, but also on account of 
the possibly greater loss that might accrue to the retiring critic. 
But much as we would lament the loss to both Church and critic, 
we must confess that it does look a little singular, not to say unrea- 
sonable, that we should be urged to scuttle the ship in order to keep 

* Apologetics, p. 44. +t Introduction to the New Testament, pp. 194ff. 

¢ Expositor, 4th Series, Vol. iv, pp. 821 8q., 461 sq. 

§ Introduction to the New Testament, p. 248. 

|| An Introduction to the New Testament, p. 53. 

i A Manual of Introduction to the New Testament, Vol. ii, p. 355f. 


** Ut supra, p. 203. ++ Ut supra, p. 244f. tt Ut supra, p. 50. 
§§ Ut supra, p. 168. 
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a part of the crew from deserting it. Once scuttle it, and not only 
will all be forced to abandon it, but we may count ourselves fortu- 
nate, if we succeed in making the land at all, “some on boards, and 
some on broken pieces of the ship.” For let it be borne in mind 
that, if the objection now under examination be valid at all, it is 
fatal not only to the historical test, but to the historicity of the 
Christian system as well; and herein, as before intimated, lies the 
real gravity of this whole discussion in regard to the test of 
canonicity. It will be observed that we are called upon to give up 
the historical test upon the express ground that to insist upon it will 
be to imperil the claims of Scripture by subjecting them to a strain 
that they cannot bear. This, it seems to us, can mean only one of 
two things. It may mean that such is the trend of thought both in 
scholarly circles and among the people that opinion in reference to 
the genuineness of Scripture will no longer consent to be shaped by 
the principles of a sober criticism such as have been outlined above, 
and such as have led scholars like Weiss, Salmon, Sanday and Dods 
to accept as genuine the very books whose claims are supposed to be 
imperilled. If this be the meaning of the protest against the his- 
torical test, then we must reluctantly admit that it looks as if, in 
some quarters at any rate, such were indeed the case. But this, it 
seems to us, only amounts to saying that there is abroad, in some 
quarters, a spirit of license which chafes against every restraint, 
even the most reasonable, as an abridgment of its Christian liberty 
and an attack upon freedom of thought. The spirit of license and 
skepticism represented by this objection needs, however, only to pro- 
gress a little further along the lines upon which it is now moving, 
and having discredited the historical origin of the writings upon 
which the Christian system rests, it will next proceed to discard the 
system which has no more solid foundation than is furnished by 
anonymous documents of a conjectural date. If, however, the 
spirit of critical license and skepticism were all, bad as the case 
would be, we might still hope that the bitter experience of the 
future would work a cure. We might take comfort in the state- 
ment of the venerable Delitzsch,* embodying apparently the obser- 
vation of a lifetime, that there is a fashion in exegesis and criti- 
cism as well as in dress. But if this protest against the histori- 
cal test means, as it seems to mean, that the historical evidence is 
wanting upon which to base a rational belief that the writings of 
the New Testament, or any considerable part of them, proceeded 
from or were sanctioned by the apostles, then the outlook for the 
Christian system is dreary indeed. See what this involves. It in- 
volves nothing less than the discrediting of the only witnesses by 


* Messianic Prophecy, p. 54,b. 
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whom we can hope to show that the writings upon which we build 
our faith had even a remote connection with the founders of the 
Christian system. Destroy our confidence in the testimony of the 
second and third centuries to the genuineness of the New Testament 
writings, and, perforce, you must greatly impair, if not totally 
destroy, our confidence in their testimony even to the general 
apostolicity of these writings—we mean their testimony to the fact 
that these writings give us even in the main a correct tradition of 
the life of Christ and of apostolic teaching. It involves taking our 
rule of faith and life from the hands of unknown and irresponsible 
persons of whose competency and credibility we know and can 
know nothing, and whose nearness to or remoteness from the events 
which they profess to record can only be conjectured. We no 
longer have as the sure foundation for our faith the narratives of 
those who “from the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of 
the Word,” but merely the lucubrations of some Tom, Dick or 
Harry who probably lived between the latter part of the first cen- 
tury and the middle or end of the second, and who, for any evidence 
attainable to the contrary, neither knew the apostles nor were known 
by them. But enough of an objection which has been shown to be 
irrelevant and groundless. 

V. Another objection urged against the historical test which 
probably deserves some attention has been stated thus: “This 
method of determining the canon of Scripture bases its authority 
upon the authority of its human authors,” * and in so doing, as is 
suggested elsewhere, it resolves the basis of our faith into fides hu- 
mana, whereas only fides divina furnishes a secure basis. Unques- 
tionably we wish and need a divine warrant as the basis of our 
faith. And while we do not share in what, to us, seems to be the 
excessive suspicion of human testimony that appears to characterize 
those who reject the historical test, and indeed, are rather dis- 
posed to the opinion that he who believeth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, will not believe God whom he hath not seen, yet, as 
we have just said, we are ready to admit that in such a case as this 
the divine trustworthiness must be the ultimate foundation of a 
rational faith. The question, therefore, between ourselves and those 
who, on this ground, object to the historical test, resolves itself into 
this: Does the historical test furnish satisfactory evidence that God 
speaks in the writings which under it are admitted into the Canon? 
If it does, then the objection now under consideration must be admit- 
ted to be pointless. For the dullest must see that under these cir- 
cumstances, while the proximate source of the authority of these 
writings may be in their respective human authors, the ultimate 

* Whither ? p. 83. 
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source of that authority is in God and in God alone; and that while 
our faith may have and must have human trustworthiness as its 
proximate basis, that faith has the divine trustworthiness as its ulti- 
mate and immovable foundation. When historical investigation 
furnishes evidence, then, that a certain writing originated with, or 
was sanctioned by, an apostle, is this tantamount to furnishing evi- 
dence that the teachings embodied in that writing are vested with 
the authority of God? We answer unhesitatingly, it does. If 
God purposed to communicate His will to us in writings such as 
those contained in the Scripture, He could only do it through the 
agency of human penmen. This is true upon any and every theory 
of inspiration. Connect a writing, then, with a penman whom 
God has called, qualified, commissioned and accredited as His agent 
for the embodying of His will in a written form, and you have 
proved that the writing is itself an expression of the divine will, 
and as such vested with the authority of God Himself. The apos- 
tles were such penmen. They were commissioned by Christ. By 
miracles God attested the truth of their claims, and set the seal of 
His authority upon their teachings. They were entitled to say: 
“Tt seems good to us and to the Holy Ghost to lay upon you . . 

these burdens.” If this does not furnish us with a divine warrant 
for our faith, then there are many who will feel that it is impossi- 
ble for even God Himself to furnish us with such a warrant. It is 
true that there is a long line of merely fallible witnesses between 
us and the apostles, and that according to the historical test we have 
to trace the writing back through this line of witnesses to the apos- 
tles, and through them, again, to God as its ultimate or real author. 
This, however, will not affect the case, except for those who, with 
Walpole, are prepared to say: “ As for history, that’s a lie.” Few 
will dishonor themselves by taking such a position. Those who do, 
put themselves beyond the reach of argument. In every case, there- 
fore, in which it is possible to carry a writing back by a line of 
credible historical witnesses to an apostle, as its author or sponsor, 
we carry it back to a point where God Himself steps in, as it were, 
and, by His own testimony to it, furnishes us with the divine war- 
rant that we need as the sure basis of our faith. Not only so, but 
this is the only way in which we can rationally hope to arrive at 
such a warrant for our faith. It looks curious indeed that some 
who can find no ground of canonicity in the apostolic origin of a 
writing, should find ground for it in the testimony which the Holy 
Spirit bears in their own hearts to such writing. For Paul says: 
“Tf any man thinketh himself to be a prophet or spiritual, let him 
take knowledge of the things that I write unto you that they are 
the commandments of the Lord.” From this, he would seem to lay 
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it down as an essential mark of a genuine religious experience that, 
wherever it exists, there will be found a readiness to receive writ- 
ings which proceed from him as invested with divine authority. 
In a word, to assert that apostolic origin or sanction does not furnish 
fides divina as the basis for our confidence in the authoritativeness 
of a writing is equivalent to repudiating faith in all testimony, both 
human and divine. 

VI. There is just one more objection urged against the historical 
test which we must notice briefly before we close. To many, when 
first stated, it will seem more fatal to the exclusive validity of this 
test than any that has yet been mentioned. It will be found, how- 
ever, despite its plausibility, to be merely an ignoratio elenchi. In 
substance it comes to this: The historical test is unsuited to the 
needs and capacities of the great mass of the people of God, and 
in fact renders them hopelessly dependent upon* “a mediating priest- 
hood of theologians” for their Bible. 

One is at a loss to decide whether the most striking feature about 
this objection is its rhetoric or its logic. Certainly the former is 
much more suited to produce astonishment than the latter to pro- 
duce conviction. Some, unquestionably, will think that the distin- 
guished scholar from whom the objection proceeds would do well 
to cultivate a somewhat calmer style. True, when ore writes un- 
der the impulse of strong feeling, it is apt to lend a certain charm to 
his composition, and yet a writer under such circumstances is always 
exposed to more or less danger. Sometimes he will unconsciously 
fall into language which fails to convey his idea, and again into 
language like this about “a mediating priesthood of theologians,” 
which the more one studies it the more he is forced to the painful 
conclusion that it conveys no idea at all. For surely it would over- 
tax the most ingenious mind to find any place for the functions of a 
mediating priest in connection with the application of the historical 
test. It is quite true that the testimony of the witnesses of the 
early centuries has to be mediated to the masses of the people 
through the labors of learned men, since the masses have neither 
the time nor the necessary qualifications for personal investigations. 

. But the same is true of most of our knowledge. And we would 
all regard it as, to say the least, exuberant and somewhat meaning- 
less rhetoric to speak of a mediating priesthood of historians or a 
mediating priesthood of scientists. Moreover, one’s sensibilities would 
have to be morbid indeed before he could be greatly distressed or 
depressed at the thought of his dependence upon Macaulay, Hume 
and others for information in reference to the exploits of our Anglo- 
Saxon forebears. This being the case, it will scarcely seem a fatal 


* Biblical Study, p. 123. 
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objection to the historical test that the mass of the people of God 
can arrive at a knowledge of the historical evidence for the genu- 
ineness of the Christian Scriptures only through the kind offices of 
a host of competent and disinterested Christian scholars. As well 
object to Versions of the Scripture that they render the people of 
God dependent upon “a mediating priesthood of” translators, or to 
the best Greek and Hebrew texts that they render them dependent 
upon “a mediating priesthood of” text-critics, Let us be calm and 
serious. Let us leave it to Fifth Monarchy men and Anabaptists to 
claim to be possessed of an “ inner light ” which renders them inde- 
pendent of the humbler light offered by history and scholarship. 
For after all has been said that can be said in reference to the delicacy 
and difficulty, the intricacy and obscurity of historical investigations 
in general, or the momentous issues which hang upon the proper 
decision of the historical investigations presupposed by and a neces- 
sary preliminary to the application of the historical test, still the 
experience of the past and our own observation will assure us that 
there is less risk to our interests, even the most precious of them, 
in following the light offered by history and scholarship, humble 
and imperfect though it may be, than in permitting ourselves to be 
beguiled by an ignis fatwus, even though it be known by so high- 
sounding a title as “the religious consciousness.” 

But apart from all this, this objection, as has already been said, 
is an tynoratio elenchi. It assumes that, if apostolic origin or sanc- 
tion be the ultimate test of canonicity, then, every one who accepts 
the Scriptures as a rule must be able to trace each separate book 
back to an apostle as its author or sponsor. This, however, is simply 
to miss the only really important point in dispute. It is to con- 
found two questions so radically and essentially distinct and dif- 
ferent as these: In what may my conviction of the canonicity of 
this writing rationally ground itself? and, In what must the author- 
itativeness of this writing, looked at as a divinely given written rule, 
ground itself? It assumes that the ground of my conviction of the 
canonicity of a writing and the ground of its canonicity must of 
necessity be one and the same. But how misleading and illogical 
is such a notion! Suppose that my conviction of the canonicity, 
or, which is the same thing, of the authoritativeness of the book, 
grounds itself, as it may very well do, in the majesty of the style and 
the heavenliness of the doctrine, does it follow that the authoritative- 
ness of the book, looked at as a written instrument, grounds itself in 
these things? Clearly not. For, if I be an unlearned man, these 
qualities of the book will not reveal themselves to me until some 
one has translated the book for me from Hebrew or Greek; but it 
is just as truly authoritative in the originals as in the translation, 
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and before I was in a position to be affected by the majesty of its 
style and the heavenliness of its doctrine, as after I have come 
under their spell. Further, suppose my eyes are holden, as the eyes 
of many unquestionably are, so that I fail to see the majesty of the 
style or the heavenliness of the doctrine; suppose I hold with some 
famous German critics that the style of Ephesians is mean, and its 
language meaningless: is it, therefore, divested of its authority? I 
trow not. But, if its authoritativeness exists prior to my knowl- 
edge of the majesty of the style and the heavenliness of the doc- 
trine; if it remains despite my judgment that the style is inelegant 
and the doctrine insipid; then it must ground itself in something 
else than the supposed or the real majesty of the style and heaven- 
liness of the doctrine. In what then does it ground itself? Obvi- 
ously and only in the fact that the book proceeded from one quali- 
fied and commissioned by God to draw up arule for me. So we 
say again that while the authoritativeness of a book can only 
ground itself in the source from which it proceeds, many things may 
warrant me in a more or less well-grounded conviction that a cer- 
tain book proceeds from God and is therefore entitled to my obedi- 
ence. This being the case, we need not stop to prove that those who 
hold to the historical test not only do not, but need not, hold that 
only those who have made a personal examination of the historical 
evidence connecting a writing with the apostles can have a well- 
grounded conviction of its canonicity. Hence it is obvious that 
accepting the historical test does not render the people of God 
dependent upon “a mediating priesthood of theologians,” whatever 
kind of “priesthood” that may be. 

If there be other objections to the historical test, they are either 
utterly insignificant or have escaped our attention. All serious 
objections, so far as known to us, we have examined with what care 
and fairness we could. Whether we have succeeded in meeting 
them, others must judge. One thing, however, we hope we have 
done; and that is to raise before every thoughtful mind this ques- 
tion: Should a destructive negative criticism succeed in rendering 
it probable that our present Scriptures did not proceed from those 
who were “from the beginning eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
Word,” but came rather from unknown and unknowable, or at best 
purely supposititious individuals, of a purely supposititious date, 
then how many of us would be able, and for how long a time would 
any of us be able, to retain unshaken our reverence for Scripture as 
a divinely given rule, or our confidence in the historicity of these 
writings, with the historicity of which Christianity, as a system dis- 
tinguished from all other religions, must stand or fall ? 


Cotumsia, 8. C. W. M. McPHEETERS. 





III. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE HOLY SPIRIT TO 
THE BIBLE.* 


HAVE been asked to explain and defend the Protestant doc- 
trine of the internal testimony of the Holy Spirit to the 
Bible. In order to bring before us the subject which it is my pur- 
pose to unfold, it will be well to state briefly both the Protestant 
doctrine and the Roman Catholic doctrine of the Rule of Faith. 
The Protestant doctrine is admirably defined in the answer to 
the second question of the Westminster Shorter Catechism. “The 
Word of God, which is contained in the Scriptures of the’Old and 
New Testaments, is the only rule to direct us how we may glorify 
and enjoy Him.” Here the Scriptures are presented as the only, 
and, therefore, as the supreme rule of religious belief and action. 
This Protestant doctrine of the rule of faith has been given a 
striking, portable and easily remembered form, in the statement 
made by William Chillingworth: “The Bible, the whole Bible, and 
nothing but the Bible is the religion of Protestants.” Protestant- 
ism, therefore, has been acting only in harmony with its doc- 
trine of the rule of faith, in establishing great societies whose sole 
function is the publication and circulation of the Holy Bible with- 
out note or comment. 

Over against this Protestant doctrine we must place the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of the rule of faith. This is clearly stated in 
the decrees of the Councils of Trent and of the Vatican. From 
these decrees we learn, that the Roman Catholic church holds and 
teaches, (1) that God may be certainly known by the light of 
human reason; (2) that because God has ordained man to a super- 
natural end, it has pleased Him to reveal Himself by another and 
supernatural way; (8) that this supernatural revelation is con- 
tained in the Bible, and in the unwritten traditions which have 
come down to us, through the apostles, from the mouth of Christ 
Himself; (4) that this supernatural revelation, thus embodied in 
written books and in unwritten tradition, has been delivered to the 
Church for man; and (5) that it belongs to the Church to authen- 


* Delivered as one of a course of Sunday afternoon lectures in the spring of 
1894 in the Wylie Memorial Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
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ticate the Bible and to judge of its true sense and interpretation, 
and it is permitted to no one to interpret the Scripture contrary to 
this sense.* 

There are many points both of agreement and of opposition 
between these two doctrines of the rule of faith on which it is not 
necessary, for the purposes of this lecture, to dwell. I will ask you, 
however, to fix your minds upon a single point of agreement and a 
single point of contrast. Both the Protestant and the Roman Catholic 
churches hold and teach that the Bible embodies a supernatural reve- 
lation. This is the point of agreement. The Protestant churches, 
however, hold that the Bible, embodying this revelation, is given 
directly to mankind. The Roman Catholic church holds that it is 
given to the Church for mankind; that it was deposited with the 
Church in man’s behalf; that the Church authenticates it to man by 
her testimony and interprets it for man by her celestial wisdom. The 
Roman Catholic church teaches that the revelation to man is medi- 
ated by the Church. The Protestant churches teach that it is not 
so mediated, but is addressed immediately to man. This is the 
point of contrast. 

Out of this difference in their respective doctrines of the rule of 
faith emerges a profound difference in the religious life of the two 
great divisions of western Christendom. The religious life of the 
devout Roman Catholic begins with and is conditioned by his 
implicit faith in the Church, which holds for him and interprets in 
his behalf the Bible she authenticates. The religious life of the 
devout Protestant begins with and is conditioned by his explicit 
faith in the teachings of the Bible as the Word of God. Moreover, 
out of this same difference emerges the difference in the respective 
grounds of their common assurance that the truths of the Bible are 
indeed the Word of God. Ask an intelligent Catholic Christian the 
ground of his conviction, and he will reply : it is because the Church 
authenticates these teachings by her testimony. Ask the Protestant 
Christian why he has this conviction, and he will tell you that the 
Bible is its own witness to him; that since he has become a Chris- 
tian it reveals itself as truth to his heart and conscience. And if, 
going further back, he shall explain this new experience, he will 
tell you that, in the last analysis, it is the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit; that his “full persuasion and assurance of the infallible 
truth and divine authority of Holy Scripture is from the inward 
work of the Holy Spirit bearing witness by and with the Word.” t 
This is that internal testimony of the Holy Spirit to the Bible 


* «Dogmatic Decrees of the Vatican Council,’’ chap. ii, Schaft’s Creeds of 
Christendom, Vol. ii, pp. 241, 242. 
+ Westminster Confession, chap. i, sec. v 
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which the Reformed theologians of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries emphasize so strongly in their controversy with Roman 
Catholic divines, and on the reality and sufficiency of which our 
distinctively Protestant Christianity is based. In this view of it, 
our subject is one of profound interest and importance. 

But the subject has a special interest for us to-day. In some of 
the modern statements of the Protestant doctrine, the internal testi- 
mony of the Holy Spirit has been held up as “ the test,” a “critical 
test” and “in some respects the most important test of the inspira- 
tion and therefore of the canonicity of the individual books of the 
Bible.”* And by one writer, at least, we have even been seriously 
taught, that the very doubts of some of the Reforming fathers as to 
the canonicity of certain books of the Bible, which the Church ac- 
cepts, had their origin in this very testimony of the Holy Spirit 
working in and with the Word.t In view of statements so remark- 


* Stearns’ Hoidence of Christian Hxperience, p. 318. 


TC. A. Briggs, Presbyterian Review, July, 1881, pp. 559, 560. Lest it should 
be thought incredible that Dr. Briggs makes ‘‘the testimony and inward per- 
suasion of the Holy Spirit,’’ the source of ‘‘the doubis’’ entertained by the re- 
forming fathers concerning the canonicity of certain books of the Bible, which, 
nevertheless, the Reformed churches accepted and continue to accept as canoni- 
cal, I quote his remarks at length, italicizing the statements to which 1 wish 
to. attract particular attention. ‘‘The Reformers took their stand as one man 
for the critical study of the sacred Scriptures . .. . and laid down what must 
be regarded as the fundamental principle of Biblical Criticism. .This is best ex- 
pressed in the 2nd Helvetic Confession, the most honored in the Reformed 
Church : ‘ We believe and confess the Canonical Scriptures of the holy Prophets 
to be the very true Word of God and to have sufficient authority of themselves, 
not of men’ (chap. i). ‘Therefore, in controversies of religion or matters of faith 
we cannot admit any other judge than God himself, pronouncing by the holy 
Scriptures what is true and what is false ; what is to be followed, and what is to 
be avoided ’ (chap. ii). The Gallican Confession gives a similar statement : ‘We 
acknowledge these books to be canonical, that is, we account them as the rule 
and square of our faith, and that not only for the common consent of the 
Church, but also much more for the testimony and inward persuasion of the 
Holy Ghost, by whose inspiration we are taught to discern them from other Ec- 
clesiastical books.’ Thus while other testimony is valuable and important, yet, 
the evangelical test of the canonicity and interpretation of the Scriptures was, 
God Himself speaking in and through them to His people. This alone gave the 
fides divina. This was the so-called formal principle of the Reformation, no less 
important than the so-called material principle of justification. 

‘«The reformers applied this critical test’’ [‘ the testimony and inward persua- 
sion of the Holy Ghost,’ or ‘God speaking in and through the Scriptures to His 
people’ is evidently what Dr. Briggs refers to] ‘‘to the traditional theories of the 
Bible and eliminated the Apocryphal books from the Canon. They also revived 
the ancient doubts as to Esther, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Epistle of James, 
2nd Peter, Jude, and the Apocalypse That the reformers accepted only 
the present Canon of our symbols excluding the Apocryphal books was due not 
to the Jewish tradition which they did not hesitate to dispute as they did that 
of the Church itself; not even to the authority of Jerome, but to the fact that 
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able as these, it is important not only to assert the reality of the 
testimony, but accurately to define its nature and its function. 

You will observe, then, that the proposition to be expounded and 
defended is, that the Holy Spirit, the indwelling God, working in 
and with the Scriptures on the heart and life of the Christian, 
testifies to the individual Christian that the Bible is the Word of 
God. In unfolding the subject as thus explained, I shall speak of 
the @ priori probability, the Scriptural affirmations, the precise 
nature, the dogmatic contents and the apologetic value of the testi- 
mony of the Holy Spirit to the Bible. 

I. I am sure that I need not take much time in making clear the 
ad priori probability or strong presumption, first, that God will accom- 
pany a revelation of His will with evidence sufficient to make its 
acceptance obligatory ; and, secondly, that to the person who does 
accept it He will increase the evidence to a degree that will consti- 


they went further back than Jerome to the evangelical Christian and Hebrew 
principle of the common consent of the believing children of God which, in course 
of time, eliminated the sacred canonical books from those of a merely national 
and temporal character, because they approved themselves to their souls as the very 
Word of God. This evangelical critical test did not solve all questions. It left in 
doubt several writings already mentioned.”’ 

So far Dr. Briggs. The careful reader of the paragraph will not fail to notice 
the hesitation of Dr. Briggs’ mind when expounding his own thesis. That 
thesis is: ‘‘ The evangelical critical test of the canonicity of the Scriptures is God 
Himself speaking in and through them to His people ;’’ or, ‘‘The testimony 
and inward persuasion of the Holy Ghost is the evangelical critical test of the 
canonicity of the Scriptures.’’ But when this critical test is applied by the re- 
formers, ‘‘ they doubt’’ as to the canonicity of Esther, 2d Peter, etc. Hence the 
doubts of the reformers concerning the canonicity of these books (which the 
Church then accepted and now accepts as canonical) sprang from ‘the testi- 
mony and persuasion of the Holy Ghost,’’ considered either as positive or as neg- 
ative testimony. Thatis to say, either the Holy Ghost positively testified and 
persuaded the reformers to doubt the canonicity of these now accepted books, or 
the Holy Ghost while He persuaded them to accept the rest of the Canon, failed 
to persuade them to accept the ‘‘ already mentioned ’’ books. In either case the 
source of the doubts of the reformers concerning books now in the Canon, was 
the Holy Spirit. 

The paragraph leads one to believe that Dr. Briggs, even while composing it, 
became dissatisfied with his own formula of ‘‘the evangelical critical test of 
canonicity ;”’ for toward the paragraph’s conclusion the formula is changed. 
Instead of the internal testimony and persuasion of the Holy Ghost, working by 
and with the Word on the believer, the critical test of canonicity is, at last, a 
continuing and cumulative historical process ; culminating and emerging in the 
“common consent of the believing children of God which, in the course of time, 
eliminated the sacred canonical books from those of a merely national and tempo- 
rary character, because they approved themselves to their souls as the very Word of 
God.”’ Unfortunately Dr. Briggs’ change of formula does not make his doctrine 
of ‘‘the evangelical critica] test of canonicity’’ any more acceptable; and it 
does render it less intelligible. Does he mean that in ‘‘ the course of time’’ since 
the reformers there has, through ‘‘the common consent of the believing chil- 
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tute it a divine certification. It would seem to lie in the very nature 
of a revelation of truth and duty, that it bear with it evidence of its 
character, sufficient to leave those to whom it is addressed without 
excuse for its rejection. Such evidence may either accompany the 
revelation as an external witness; or it may lie in the qualities of 
the revelation itself. Like the testimony of the Church, it may be 
something distinct from the record of God’s revealed will; or, like 
“the heavenliness of the Bible’s matter, the efficacy of its doctrine, 
the majesty of its style and the consent of all its parts,” * it may 
give quality to the record itself. But whether external and histori- 
cal, or internal and literary, or both; there is no presumption that 
the evidence by which God shall make men responsible for rejecting 
His revelation will be demonstrative, or anything like demonstra- 
tive, in its force ; for demonstrative proof is never necessary to create 
responsibility. It is quite enough that probability be shown. It 





dren of God,’’ been an elimination of the ‘‘ canonical ’’ books from the merely 
‘‘temporary ” books? He cannot mean this, for where is the evidence of such 
‘‘common consent ?’’ What about the ‘‘consent’’ of John Henry Newman and 
his fellow Roman Catholics who are ‘‘ believing children of God?’’ Has there 
been any such ‘‘common consent?” Is not Christendom divided as to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ what are the canonical books?’’ very much as it was when the reformers 
‘‘doubted?’”’ The truth is that there has been no “course of time ’’ since the 
‘‘reformers’’ at the close of which ‘‘ the believing children of God’’ reached a 


‘‘common consent ’’ as to the ‘‘ canonical books’’ because ‘‘they approved 
themselves to their souls as the very Word of God,’’ or for any other reason. 
Does he then mean that in ‘‘ the course of time ’’ before the reformers lived, there 
was, through ‘‘ the common consent of the believing children of God,’’ an ‘‘elim- 
ination of the canonical from the temporary books,’’ a settlement of the Canon 
therefore? Then it follows that after this settlement of the Canon by ‘‘common 


” 


consent,’’ the ‘‘reformers’’ under ‘‘the testimony and persuasion of the Holy 
Spirit,’? which is the ‘‘evangelical critical test of canonicity,’’ broke up the 
‘*common consent of God’s believing children,’’ and unsettled the settled Canon, 
by ‘‘doubting’’ the canonicity of some of the already eliminated canonical 
books. Still, the ‘‘reformers’’ are not to be criticised for ‘‘doubting.’’ For 
‘*the evangelical critical test did not settle all questions. It left in doubt several 
writings already mentioned ;’’ and this although it had beforehand settled the 
Canon, by’ ‘‘eliminating,’’ ‘‘in the course of time,’’ ‘‘the sacred canonical 
books.’”’ 

I am bound to believe that Dr. Briggs would be puzzled, if he were to attempt 
an interpretation of his paragraph, that would leave the paragraph consistent 
with itself. His elaboration of his thesis reveals great confusion of mind in re- 
spect to the subject. To say this is not to deny either his ability or his scholar- 
ship. A man far abler and more scholarly than Dr. Briggs’ most ardent ad- 
mirers believe him to be would be as much confused as Dr. Briggs evidently 
was, were he to attempt what Dr. Briggs attempted. For Dr. Briggs tried to 
put the great reformed doctrine of ‘‘ the internal testimony of the Holy Spirit to 
the Bible’’ to a use for which it was not designed and for which it is not at all 
fitted. He tried to use it as the critical test of a quality, ‘‘canonicity,’’ the pres- 
ence or absence of which must, in the nature of the case, be tested by historical 
considerations. When he made this attempt, he, of course, fell into confusion. 


* West. Conf., i. 5. 
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is quite enough in order to compel action as a duty that, in a 
matter of practical moment, even a low degree of probability be 
present. For, not demonstration, but “ probability is the guide of 
life.” And since God, on the one hand, has given to us the testi- 
mony of the Church to the Bible; and, on the other hand, has im- 
pressed on it qualities by which it abundantly evidences itself to be 
the Word of God; He has more than satisfied the presumption con- 
cerning the testimony by which men will be bound in morality to 
accept the Bible as God’s Word. . 

But it is also a presumption, that, for those who have accepted it, 
this evidence will be increased by new and different testimony ; 
testimony of a kind which cannot be understood except through 
acceptance; testimony of a force which will amount to a divine certi- 
fication; testimony which will produce in the soul what has been 
called “Christian certainty,” and what the Westminster divines call 
the “full persuasion and assurance of the infallible truth and divine 
authority of the Holy Scripture.” It is reasonable to suppose that 
God will manifest the truth of His Word to the believer, as He does 
not to the world; that he, who has been led through the probable 
proof to believe God’s Word, will find, in his new supernatural ex- 
perience formed by and with the Word, a firm and broad basis for 
the Christian assurance. I say, there is a strong presumption of this 
kind. For there is this addition of testimony when other truth is 
accepted and made the rule of conduct. There is the same verifi- 
cation of accepted truth by means of experience in scientific inves- 
tigation and practical living. Why, then, may we not reasonably 
prophesy, if the Bible be God’s Word, that there will be a like ad- 
dition of evidence to the apprehension of the believer ; an addition 
that will give to the evidence the force of demonstration, and that 
will create in the believer the experience of absolute spiritual rest 
and certitude ? 

II. And now if we open the Scriptures themselves, we shall find 
them confirming this presumption by abundant statements. These 
statements, which assure the disciple of the new verification of the 
Word, are closely associated with the Holy Spirit, the indwelling God. 
He is represented in them as a teacher, a witness, a comforter, a guide ; 
who, in all His work in the disciple, will confirm the disciple both 
in his acceptance of the truth, and in his assurance of his own blessed 
relation toit. In the greatest of our Lord’s discourses to His dis- 
ciples, He assures them that the Spirit of truth abides in them and 
shall be with them; that this Holy Spirit shall teach them all 
things; that He shall bear witness of Christ Himself; that He shall 
guide them into the truth; that He shall take the things of Christ 
and declare them unto them. 
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These are wonderful statements. We cannot fathom the whole 
of their significance. But this at least we can see, and see at once: 
that they are the assurance of Jesus that when He shall have gone 
away, God as the witness to His own revelation will not have gone. 
For God, the Holy Spirit, will come, and will dwell in the disciple ; 
and to the disciple’s spirit will bear spiritual and convincing testi- 
mony to the revealed truth and will of God. So the apostolic 
writers interpreted these sublime words of the Master. When, for 
example, St. Paul would explain the Christian’s assurance of his 
adoption into God’s redeemed family ; he dves it by the statement, 
“The Spirit beareth witness with our spirit that we are the children 
of God.” When he would account for the difference between most 
men’s deadness to spiritual things and the vital apprehension of spir- 
itual truth characteristic of the Christian ; he does it by asserting 
that while the natural mind cannot apprehend spiritual truth, be- 
cause it is spiritually discerned, God has revealed it to the Christian 
by His Spirit. 

I need not, I am sure, try to exhaust the catalogue of Biblical 
statements, which affirm the reality and convincing force of the 
testimony of the Spirit to the distinctive truths of God’s Word. 
As all of us know, the New Testament contains many special pas- 
sages affirming it, and the volume is pervaded by the doctrine. 
There is a testimony of the Holy Ghost to the Bible, if the Bible 
itself be true; a testimony to the truth of the Bible; an internal 
testimony ; a testimony borne to the individual Christian ; a testi- 
mony so convincing as to overbear the temptations to disbelief and 
the hesitations of doubt; so powerful as to produce legitimately 
the full persuasion and absolute assurance that this Bible is the 
supernatural and authoritative Word of God; a direct testimony 
also; a testimony not mediated by the Church; a testimony in 
whose delivery and reception the infinite Spirit and the finite spirit 
come into immediate communion without the intervention of 
Church, or priest, or sacraments, or altar. The Biblical warrant for 
the doctrine is abundant; and, therefore, there is abundant Biblical 
warrant for the basis of our Protestant Christianity. 

III. Having had before us the strong presumption and the 
Scriptural affirmations of the testimony of the Holy Spirit to the 
Bible, we are prepared to study the nature of this witness- bearing. 
I do not now speak of the contents of the testimony. I am not to 
answer the question, What does the Spirit testify? but the question, 
How does He testify at all? What does the Bible mean by the 
expression, “the Spirit witnessing with our spirits?” What does 
the Confession mean by the phrase, “the Holy Spirit bearing wit- 
ness in our hearts, that this is the Word of God?” 
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At this point, great care needs to be exercised in the interpreta- 
tion of both the Biblical and the Confessional declarations and of 
Christian experience. As I have already pointed out, the New Testa- 
ment contains many statements that, in testifying to the truth, the in- 
finite and Divine Spirit comes into immediate contact with the finite 
and human spirit; that the two beings are in direct communion, 
the one testifying and the other persuaded and assured by the testi- 
mony. There is, on the basis of Theism, no more credible statement 
to be made; but there is no other credible statement so full of mys- 
tery. We know absolutely nothing of the methods by which one 
spirit influences another without the employment of the senses. 
So long as the activity of our senses conditions communication 
between our minds and other human minds, we must reverently ac- 
knowledge the unfathomable mystery in the operations of the Holy 
Ghost. Because of this mystery the danger is great that the doc. 
trine will be misapprehended. 

It is important, therefore, first of all, to deny that the Spirit tes- 
tifies to the Bible by communicating to the Christian a proposition ; 
the proposition, for example: “The Bible is the Word of God.” 
If the Spirit communicated such a proposition to the Christian, the 
analogue of the Spirit’s testimony to the Bible would be the verbal 
testimony of a human witness to a particular historical fact. We 
must exclude from our minds such a conception of the Spirit’s tes- 
timony. The Protestant Churches have never taught it; and the 
Bible contains no promise that this kind of testimony will be given 
to the Christian by the Holy Spirit. Men have, indeed, claimed 
that they received from God supernatural audible or visible com- 
munications. When Lord Herbert of Cherbury was about to pub- 
lish a volume antagonizing Christianity, he asked of God, so he tells 
us, a communication that would justify his intention; and he assures 
us that he received it. Enthusiasts within, as well as without the 
Church, have claimed to be the recipients of direct propositional 
communicatiens from the living God. But this is not the Protes- 
tant doctrine of the testimony of the Spirit. And if it were it could 
not accurately be described by the phrase; “The testimony of the 
Spirit.” For in the first place, such a communication would be 
the testimony of a miracle rather than the testimony of the Spirit. 
It would take its place among the signs and wonders wrought 
in the sphere of nature, not among those wrought in the sphere 
of the spiritual life. It would be like the outward voice from 
heaven testifying to the divine mission of Jesus Christ. It would 
find its place properly at the beginning of a dispensation, and 
not in the continuing life of the Church. In the second place, the 
communication of such a proposition to the individual soul would 
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not be testimony to a revelation; it would itself be a revelation. 
It would be the authentication of a revelation by another revelation 
to individuals inspired to receive it. And the history of the Chris- 
tian life would include the history of a supernatural revelation and 
inspiration, repeated in the case of every Christian. We do not 
need to be told that Protestant Christianity is not founded on this 
perversion of Scripture. And in the third place, such a communi- 
cation would itself need to be proved divine. For how otherwise 
would the disciple, who should hear the inward voice, know it to 
be the voice of God ? 

It must be denied, also, that either the Bible or Protestantism 
teaches that the testimony of the Spirit consists in the mere emerg- 
ing into consciousness of the feeling and assurance that the Bible is 
the Word of God; the sudden, and, if I may use the word, unra- 
tional conviction that God has spoken through the Old and New 
Testaments. This view has been held by individual theologians, but 
never by the Church; the view, namely, that the Holy Spirit, working 
in an ineffable manner upon our hearts, directly and without means, 
causes, that without hesitation we assent to the truths of the Bible ; 
that the Spirit thus produces an assurance above all human judg- 
ment; an assurance utterly unrelated to human reasoning, and 
needing for its maintenance no further arguments and testimonies.* 
But from the point of view of Protestantism there are two serious 
objections to this conception of the nature of the Spirit’s testimony. 
In the first place it is not testimony at all. It is not the witness of 
the Spirit. It is a work performed directly upon the judgment. 
It is the supernatural implanting in the disciple’s heart of a conclu- 
sion, without bringing to his attention the premises in which the 
conclusion is implicated. John Owen, in criticising this theory, 
well says, “This hath not the proper nature of a testimony. A 
divine work it may be, a divine testimony it is not.” Moreover, 
the assurance alleged to be so wrought cannot be accurately 
described as faith; for faith, whether human and historical, or 
divine and supernatural, is the assent of the soul in response to tes- 
timony ; and such a work would not be testimony. In the second 
place, such a conviction, emerging in the soul without any known 
cause or reason, would in the nature of the case need itself authen- 
tication ; nor would there be any way of determining whether or not 
its author is God. 

And now to speak positively: the teaching of Scripture and of 
the Church is, that the testimony of the Holy Spirit to the Bible is the 
saving work of the Holy Spirit in individual men, in association with 


* See the view as described and criticised in John Owen’s Reason of Faith, 
Works, London, 1826, Vol. iii, p. 300. 
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the Bible itself. The Holy Spirit, when applying the benefits of 
Christ’s redemption, saving men from the guilt and dominion of 
sin, works by and with the Word of God; and produces a supernat- 
ural experience not only congruous to the Word, but inexplicable 
and impossible, unless the Bible be God’s Word. Hence, every one 
who is the subject of this experience, is assured by the Holy Spirit’s 
work that Holy Scripture is the embodiment of God’s special reve- 
lation. The Westminster divines taught this when they said that 
while the testimony of the Church awakens great reverence for the 
Scripture, and while the traits of Scripture show it to be the Word 
of God, “ yet notwithstanding our full persuasion and assurance of 
the infallible truth and divine authority thereof is from the inward 
work of the Holy Spirit bearing witness by and with the Word in 
our hearts.” The Holy Spirit, the indwelling God, by and with 
the Word, creates an experience conformed to the Word, and so, 
honoring and confirming it, testifies that it is the Word of God. 

It is important to note, at this point, the analogy between this 
testimony and the other direct testimonies to Christianity. Bishop 
Butler, in his Analogy, tells us, that “in the evidence of Chris- 
tianity there seem to be several things of great weight not reducible 
to the head either of miracles or the completion of prophecy, but 
these two, miracles and fulfilled prophecy, are its direct and funda- 
mental proofs, and those other things, however considerable they 
are, ought never to be urged apart from these two direct proofs.” 
The testimony of a miracle is the authentication of a divine 
message by a divine work. And the testimony of a completed 
prophecy is also the authentication of a divine message by a divine 
work. In neither case is the revelation authenticated by another 
revelation, but by a work. In the same way, the work of the Holy 
Spirit testifies to and authenticates the Bible as God’s message to 
the finite spirit. Taking the three divine testimonies together, it 
is interesting to observe, that the miracle is a creative work in the 
sphere of nature; that the completion of prophecy is a providen- 
tial work in the sphere of history; and that the gracious activity 
of the Holy Ghost is a spiritual work in the sphere of individual 
life; all direct works of God, and all testifying to the great fact 
that the doctrines of the Bible are the Word of God. The tes- 
timony of the Spirit, therefore, though borne to individual be- 
lievers, and not immediately apprehended by the world as a super- 
natural work, takes its place side by side with the two great 
public, direct and fundamental proofs of Christianity—completed 
prophecy and miracles: and it is as cogent a proof to those to whom 
it is borne as would be the answer of history to a divine prediction, 
or a miracle such as the resurrection of a man from the dead. 
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As the testimony of the Spirit to the Bible is His gracious work 
in the heart of the believer, it is the testimony of the distinctively 
Christian experience to Christianity. The distinctively Christian 
experiences—the renewal of the will, the transformation of the life, 
the sense of forgiveness and of acceptance with God, the peace with 
God, the joy in prayer and communion with God, the comfort in 
affliction, the extinguished or diminished fear of death, the con- 
quest of appetite and passion, the successful resistance to tempta- 
tion, the developing saintliness of life and thought and feeling, 
the ability to undergo self-sacrifice,—these, as they are formed upon 
and nourished by the Word of God, are the work of the Spirit, and 
are the direct testimony of the Spirit to the Bible. Just in the 
proportion in which they are real and vital and abounding is there 
a full persuasion of the infallible truth and divine authority of Holy 
Scripture. 

This, though private and individual in its very nature, is the 
strongest and the perpetually enduring and increasing testimony of 
God to the truth of the Bible. It has enabled millions since St. 
Paul to employ the language of absolute knowledge when express- 
ing belief (for here faith is transmuted into knowledge; the highest 
knowledge; the knowledge of experience), and to say, “I know 
whom I have believed,” and “ I know that all things work together 
for good to them that loveGod.” This is that “divine faith” in the 
Word of God which no critical attacks upon the Bible can destroy. 
And we may therefore assure ourselves that, however many and 
violent and persistent such assaults shall continue to be; if only 
this experience shall be repeated and shall abide in the world, if 
only the Holy Spirit shall continue, working by and with the 
Word, to give to men peace with God, and joy in affliction, and hope 
in the hour of death, the Bible will continue to be accepted as in- 
fallibly true and of supreme authority. 

Because this testimony is the gracious work of the Spirit produ- 
cing the distinctively Christian experience, the greatest duty of the 
‘Church is to seek by prayer and every means in its possession the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit; such an outpouring as will issue in 
a new evangelical revival. This is the profoundest need of the 
time as it is of all time. Apologetics is valuable; Biblical study is 
valuable; the exploration of the texts and of the monuments is 
of high importance; but the doubt of the times will not be dissipated 
and the infidelity of the times will not be overcome, until, in a 
spiritual revival, the indwelling God shall testify anew by His grac- 
ious work, to the divine origin and supreme authority of the Bible. 

In many respects our religious condition is like that of Great 
Britain a century and a half ago: when the Presbyterian Church 
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of Scotland was under the sway of the moderatism which had 
reduced Christianity to “a couple of starved and hunger-bitten 
dogmas ;” when the Presbyterian Churches of England had lapsed 
into a denial of the supreme divinity of our Lord ; when the reign- 
ing philosophy was the irreligious deism of Bolingbroke; when 
the favorite poem was Bolingbroke’s philosophy done into verse in 
The Essay on Man; when the Universal Prayer of Pope voiced 
the common religious aspirations; and when the attitude towards 
supernatural religion in the form of Christianity was such that 
Bishop Butler felt bound to say: “It is come, I know not how, 
to be taken for granted by many persons that Christianity is not so 
much as a subject of inquiry ; but that it is now at length discovered 
to be fictitious. Accordingly, they treat it as if in the present age 
this were an agreed point among all people of discernment.” To 
meet this condition, great apologies were written; and Christianity 
was vindicated to the reason as the absolute and exclusive religion 
in the Boyle Lectures, in the Hvidences of Paley, in the Short 
Method with the Deists, and in the great Analogy. Great is our 
indebtedness to these able and faithful defenders of the faith. But 
the spiritual condition of Great Britain, as described by Bishop 
Butler, was not revolutionized by apologetics. It was the testi- 
mony of the Spirit to the Bible in the great evangelical revival that 
changed the face of English society and opened the modern era of 
missions, of charities and of the enfranchisement of the masses, 
“God spake the Word and great was the company of the preach- 
ers:” and the Spirit of God, working by and with the Word, bore 
witness so mightily, that the mode of infidelity then prevailing was 
swept away like noxious vapor before the rising sun. And so it 
will be now, if only Christians will labor with apostolic zeal and 
will pray for the Spirit with apostolic faith and importunity. 

IV. I turn now to the contents of the testimony, and must 
answer briefly the question; To what, precisely, does the Spirit 
bear witness? This is the point at which at present there is a 
sharp division of opinion. At least, the answer to this question will 
reveal what I feel bound to characterize as a perversion of the 
great doctrine of the Spirit’s testimony. It is contended, as I have 
already said, that the testimony of the Spirit is the great test, the 
critical test of the canonicity of the several books of the Bible; and 
one writer has gone so far in this direction as to teach that the 
Holy Spirit working by and with the Word in our hearts is the 
source of the very doubts of some of our fathers concerning the can- 
onicity of some of the books which nevertheless the Church received. 

It is not necessary to dwell long on this contention. It is 
evident, from what has been said, that in the saving and gracious 
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work of the Holy Spirit in the heart, by and with the Word,— 
the work in which He bears His testimony—that, exactly, which 
He authenticates is the Biblical way of salvation; the indi- 
vidual soul’s relation to God as a sinner, as a convicted, a regen- 
erated, a justified sinner; first bowed down by a sense of guilt, then 
justified by faith in the atoning Christ, then, and therefore, at peace 
with God and with his own moral constitution. You will observe, © 
that what the Spirit authenticates is a series of practical and pro- 
found truths in their relation to the individual who apprehends 
them. It is simply preposterous to say that the Spirit conveys the 
slightest information concerning, or that His work bears testimony, 
except mediately, to any of the literary phenomena of any particu- 
lar record of these truths, The soul in whom the Spirit bears wit- 
ness may have come into contact with these supernatural truths in 
this. record or in that record; in the sermon of a missionary, in a 
tract handed by a colporteur, in the anxious pleadings of a parent or 
a friend, or in the Bible itself. The Holy Spirit can, and, as a mat- 
ter of fact does make use of either. For the particular content of 
His testimony is concerning the saving truth which all contain, and 
not concerning the particular record which embodies it. The fact, 
ascertained by independent and external evidence, that the Bible is 
the original record of this truth, does, indeed, make the Spirit’s 
testimony to the truth a testimony to the Bible. But the Spirit 
does not testify to the historical fact that the Bible is that original 
record. Whether it is or is not is a historical question, which must 
be answered by historical, not by spiritual testimony. Here the 
resources of scholarship must be invoked. The contention, that the 
testimony of the Spirit revealed in Christian experience is the test 
of canonicity, is as wide of the mark, and is an error of the same kind, 
as the contention that the musical enjoyment of the music of Han- 
del’s Messiah is testimony to the historical fact that Handel was its 
author; which is nonsense. 

But it is contended also that the Holy Spirit in Christian expe- 
rience bears witness to the divine inspiration of the Bibiical books ; 
and, since an inspired book is, because of its inspiration, canonical, 
that He bears witness through inspiration to canonicity. This is 
quite as obvious an error. When the Spirit in His gracious work 
bears witness to the truth of a Gospel sermon, He does not testify to 
that sermon’s divine inspiration; for the sermon, it is conceded, is 
not an inspired product. He testifies to the saving truth which the 
sermon embodies. This is his function in respect to the Bible. 
It is the Bible’s truth and supreme authority, not its inspiration 
and not its Canon, that He thus mightily authenticates. The can- 
onicity of the books of the Bible is determined by historical 

6 
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investigation. The inspiration of the Bible is ascertained from the 
Bible’s teaching concerning itself. History testifies to the Canon. 
The Bible testifies to its own inspiration. The Holy Spirit, in 
his almighty gracious and saving work, testifies to the divine char- 
acter and absolute authority of the saving truth which the Bible 
embodies; to the divine truth that God has no pleasure in the death 
of the sinner ; to the truth that God is in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself not imputing their trespasses unto them; to the truth 
that all things are ours for we are Christ’s and Christ is God’s. And 
He testifies to this truth by creating an experience congruous to it, 
and to be accounted for only by its truth. He testifies to this truth 
wherever recorded and whenever proclaimed, by prophet, by apos- 
tle, by preacher, by teacher, by parent or by friend. And, after all, 
it is the truth of the Bible that is of the highest import. It is the 
truth of the way of salvation, not history of its record, that all 
moral beings can appreciate. And therefore it is, that the testimony 
of the Spirit to the truth of the Bible can be borne to the wise and 
the unwise, the learned and the ignorant; and Christianity, though 
based on and implicated in tremendous and exceptional facts of . 
history, can, through the Spirit's testimony in the experience of the 
Christian, be universally authenticated as the absolute and univer- 
sal religion. 

V. There is one more question connected with this subject which, 
in closing, I must answer briefly. What place does this testimony 
of the Spirit occupy among the evidences of Christianity? What 
is its apologetic value? The testimony of the Spirit is, as I have 
pointed out, the gracious work of the Holy Spirit applying the 
work of Christ to the individual, and producing the distinctively 
Christian experience. The question before us, therefore, is the 
question whether the Christian experience has a place among the 
evidences of Christianity? And if it has, what is its distinctive 
value? 

In these days it were not just,—certainly it would be unjust for 
me,—to take up this question without mentioning the labors of 
a lamented and highly valued friend of my own; labors under- 
taken by him in order to give to this evidence scientific statement, 
and to point out its proper place in apologetics. I am referring, 
of course, to the lectures of the late Prof. Lewis French Stearns, 
of Bangor Theological Seminary, one of the most gifted and learned 
of our younger theologians, and one of the saintliest of characters. 
His ability, his attainments and the moral qualities, candor and 
charity, made all that he wrote interesting and valuable; but his 
own profound and vivid religious life peculiarly fitted him to write 
exceptionally well on this subject; and he has left to the Church a 
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volume of great value, though I have already indicated my disagree- 
ment with him in his conclusion, that Christian experience can be 
employed as a test of canonicity. This conclusion, as I have tried 
to show, is an error; and I am confident that it is a dangerous 
error. But the volume, as a whole, has, in an eloquent manner, 
called the attention of the Church to the most important of the evi- 
dences of Christianity, and may serve to show to her the hidings 
of her power. How, indeed, can we doubt the immense apolo- 
getic value of the Christian life and experience, when we recall the 
words of the Lord Jesus, in which He not only acknowledged their 
evidential force, but made it the duty of His disciples to exhibit 
the evidence? “Let your light shine before men, that they seeing 
your good works may glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 

But here we must make a distinction between the apologetic value 
of the testimony of the Spirit to the Christian himself on the one 
hand, and the apologetic value of the Christian experience wrought 
by the Spirit in commending Christianity to the world on the other. 
The apologetic value of the testimony of the Spirit to the Christian 
himself is absolute. For the testimony of the Spirit is a work. It is 
the transformation of probable knowledge into real knowledge by 
experiment or experience. When a man receives and rests upon 
Christ, the result is that an experience is begun within him pre- 
cisely answering to the Word of God. He is a new man, with 
new hopes and aims and consolations; he has peace with God, 
the love of Christ, the sense of forgiveness, and the anticipation 
of holiness and heaven which the Bible promises, and in this 
experience he cannot but be assured of the divine origin and 
supreme authority of the Bible. To a man with this experience 
the Bible is its own highest evidence. The Church is not needed 
to authenticate its truths. For these truths, appearing in his own 
experience, are far better known to him as divine truths than 
the visible Church is known as a divine institution. Therefore our 
fathers rightly held that the Church must be tested by the Scrip- 
tures; not the Scriptures by the Church. For to test the Scriptures 
by the Church would be to test what is best and most surely known 
by what is far less surely known. 

But what is the apologetic value of this Christian experience in 
commending Christianity to the world? In answering this ques- 
tion it must be said, that if the Christian experience were simply 
an assurance to the Christian of the truth of the Bible and nothing 
more, the Christian experience could not have any apologetic 
value. But the Christian experience is far more than such an 
assurance. It is a characteristic and complex life; a life which 
emerges in distinctive conduct; in works of faith and in labors of 
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love and in the patience of hope in the Lord Jesus Christ. So 
understood, there is no other apologetic for Christianity so forceful, 
so continuous; no other has been so blessed of God. In the pro- 
portion in which the distinctively Christian experience has been 
manifested in conduct, in that proportion has Christianity won 
believers from the world. For although it is scientifically true 
that the natural man cannot discern the things of the Spirit in 
themselves, though they are foolishness unto him because they are 
spiritually discerned; yet whenever this spiritual life issues, as it 
must issue, in appropriate conduct in the sphere of the world, then 
the natural man can compare the Christian worldly life with the 
world’s worldly life. He needs only his moral constitution to dis- 
cern and to be wooed by its celestial beauty. This is the teaching 
of our Lord Himself. Though He taught that men must be 
born again of the Spirit in order to appreciate heavenly things, 
yet He taught also, that when this heavenly life bore its char- 
acteristic moral fruit, men could discern its superiority, and men 
would discern it; men would see the good works of His disciples, 
and seeing them would glorify the Father in heaven. Thus, the 
testimony of the Spirit to the Bible reaches the intellect and the 
heart of the world, when the saving work of the Spirit issues in 
the lofty and consistent spiritual and moral activities of Chris- 
tian men and women. This external manifestation of the inner 
life of the Spirit through all the Church’s history has been, to-day 
is and until the consummation of all things must continue to be 
the most powerful of the evidences of Christianity in its influence 
on the world. 

Thus, on the one hand, the Spirit’s gracious work on the Chris- 
tian is, for the Christian, God’s highest and most direct testimony to 
the Bible; and, on the other, the Christian himself, in his life of 
prayer, of lofty spiritual aspiration, of purity, of honesty, of self- 
sacrificing labor for men’s highest and eternal good, is the most con- 
vincing evidence of Christianity that the Church can offer to the 
world to-day. 

Amid the doubts and trepidations, amid the debates and question- 
ings of the hour, we need have.small fear for the Bible. God is 
daily testifying in every quarter of the globe, by His gracious work 
in the believer and by the believer’s outward life, to its truth. 
Wherever a Christian, through faith in Christ, is sincerely fighting 
against sin within him and around him, and, in the joy of his re- 
conciliation with God, is doing the work and living the life and 
manifesting the spirit of Jesus, there stands to-day the Bible’s 
greatest defender ; his career the Bible’s highest defense ; the Chris- 
tian himself is that great apology for Christianity, which has con- 
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vinced uncounted millions in the past, and which is destined to 
bring the race into captivity to the Son of God. 

Therefore, on the Church to-day, in view of the prevalence of doubt, 
if not of disbelief, are devolved these two great and special duties. 
The first is the duty of earnest, importunate continuous prayer for 
the descent of the Holy Ghost; prayer that the indwelling God 
Himself will, as in the past, by his own gracious saving work, 
bear witness in the hearts of vast numbers to the infallible truth 
and supreme authority of Holy Scripture. Now, more than at any 
other time within the recollection of the living, do Christians need 
to pray, in faith and without ceasing, for the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit; remembering that the prayer of the righteous avail- 
eth; that God loves importunity in petition; that the kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force. The 
second is the old and ever new duty of living lives worthy of our 
Christian belief and experience. The testimony of the Spirit is 
secret and individual. It can be known to the world only as 
mediated in pure and lofty and self-sacrificing Christian lives. The 
apologetic value of such lives is invaluable, for “the argument of a 
consistent and beautiful life is unanswerable.” We may be sure that 
if the Church is faithful to these great duties, God will give her in- 
crease. If they are performed, the doubts that oppress the present 


years will pass away; and the Word of God will be clearly seen 
to be moving on, in the name of Christ, to its predestined conquest 
of the world He came to save. 


PRINCETON. JOHN DEWITT. 





1V. 
THE MIND OF A CHILD. 


EHIND every man lies a part of life of which he has no 
longer any distinct recollection. This period begins with 
birth and extends down to about the fourth year of age, being the 
time of infancy and of early childhood. There are, it is true, 
many persons who assert that they can remember eveuts that 
occurred to them within these limits; but seldom if ever can such a 
claim be established. Distinct recollection as to this part of life is 
what is here questioned. There is no other period when the mind 
is more retentive. Much that is then perceived comes back again 
under endless associations and combinations, and as to some of these 
things there is, when they return, a sort of recognition or conscious- 
ness that they have been present before; but when we attempt to 
localize them as to their exact position in the past we either fail en- 
tirely or we make mistakes. Carpenter, in his Mental Phystology, 
tells a well-authenticated story of an English clergyman, who one day 
went with a party of friends to Pevensey Castle, a place which, before 
going, he did not remember ever to have visited. -“ As he approached 
the gate he became conscious of a very vivid impression of having 
seen it before, and he seemed to himself to see not only the gateway 
itself, but donkeys beneath the arch, and people on the top of it.” 
His conviction that he must have visited the Castle on some pre- 
vious occasion led him to inquire of his mother whether she could 
throw any light on this matter. “She at once informed him that 
being in that part of the country when he was about eighteen 
months old, she had gone over with a large party, and had taken 
him in the pannier of a donkey; that the elders of the party, hav- 
ing brought lunch with them, had eaten it from the roof of the 
gateway, where they could have been seen from below, whilst he 
had been left on the ground with the attendants and donkeys.” 
This is a striking example of memory reaching back into early 
childhood, in every element except one which is absolutely essential 
to distinctness—location in time. As to this the clergyman entirely 
failed. 
Concerning the workings of the mind of a child, therefore, we can 
learn very little by an appeal to our recollections of our own expe- 
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rience at that early period of our lives. Our most reliable conclu- 
sions are reached indirectly by observations made in later years 
upon children, and by inferences from these and other facts. At 
the same time, one of the strangest things in the history of human 
knowledge is that until very recently there cannot be truly said to 
have been in this field anything approaching that intelligent, pro- 
tracted, discriminating and carefully recorded observation, that is 
the only sufficient basis for trustworthy generalization. At length, 
however, we have the beginning of a science for the mind of a 
child. Diaries have more recently been carefully kept and pub- 
lished by parents who have been thoroughly competent to do this 
work, and in these they have noted down the phenomena of the 
dawning mental life of their children. Darwin himself has made a 
contribution of this general character to the domain of psychology. 

“What does the baby think?” Can the little infant who has just 
landed on these earthly shores, be said in any true sense to have a 
mind at all? To breathe, and to sleep, and to awake and to eat, and 
then to sleep again, for some time seems to constitute almost the 
whole of its experience. Nevertheless, the child comes into this 
world with a peculiar psychical nature by virtue of which he is 
able by and by to exercise dominion over all other creatures, “ all 
sheep and oxen, yea and the beasts of the field; the fowl of the air 
and the fish of the sea, and whatsoever passeth through the paths of 
the sea.” The religion of the Bible assures us that if he should die 
in infancy, he will survive as an immortal being in the world of 
spirits. If he survives here and attains to full manhood, he will 
establish his right by virtue of his mental development to be re- 
garded as the noblest work of God in this world. 

What, then, as to the furniture of this infant mind? Is it as yet 
only a capacity for certain functions that have not been called into 
exercise? Or, when we enter on this life, are we already in some 
measure in possession of what may be called mental capital? There 
are certain ideas common to us all that never could be acquired by 
experience, and which therefore must in some sense be native to the 
human soul. That two straight lines, if extended even to infinity, 
cannot enclose a space, is incapable of observation, and yet no one 
of us can do otherwise than receive this as an absolute truth for all 
time and for all worlds. Many other such ideas—for instance all 
the elementary principles of mathematics—are imbedded in the 
human mind in a manner that transcends experience, and conse- 
quently must have been brought with us into this life. Neverthe- 
less, for some time after we arrive here we have no occasion to use 
these ideas, and until we do apply them they are as entirely absent 
from our mental activity as if they had yet to be acquired. 
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Whence came these native truths? The extreme evolutionist ac- 
counts for them as an inheritance, which has been slowly accumula- 
ting during the’descent of man from the ape, and back of this from 
the long line of animals which countless thousands of years ago be- 
gan in certain primordial germs. The dream of Wordsworth in his 
well-known poem is that we have somewhere else preéxisted as in- 
telligent beings, and that childhood has “ recollections” which are 
“intimations” of this immortality that lies behind us. 


«But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 
Are yet a master-light for all our seeing ; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence : truths that wake, 
To perish never ; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor, 
Nor man nor boy 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 
Hence, in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither ; 
Can in a moment travel thither— 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.”’ 


In reality, we know no more of these native truths than that God 
somehow gives them to us as a part of our original mental endow- 
ment. 

The Duke of Argyll in one of his publications tells this story 
about a pair of Dippers at Inverary. They built their nest “in a 
hole in the wall of a small tunnel constructed to carry a rivulet 
under the walls of a pleasure ground. The season was one of great 
drought, and the rivulet during the whole time of incubation, and 
of the growth of the young in the nest, was nearly entirely dry. 
One of the nestlings, when almost fully fledged, was taken out by 
the hand for examination, an operation which se alarmed the 
others that they darted out of the hole, and ran and fluttered down 
the tunnel towards its mouth. At that point a considerable pool of 
water had survived the drought and lay in the path of the fugitives. 
They did not at all appear to seek it; on the contrary their flight 
seemed to be as aimless as that of any other fledgling would have 
been in the same predicament. But one of them stumbled in the 
pool. The effect was most curious. When the young bird touched 
the water there was a moment of pause, as if the creature was 
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surprised. Then instantly there seemed to wake within it the sense 
of hereditary powers. Down it dived with all the facility of its 
parents, and the action of its wings under the water was a beautiful 
exhibition of the double adaptation to progression in two very dif- 
ferent elements, which is peculiar to the wings of most of the diving 
birds. The young Dipper was immediately lost to sight, among 
some weeds, and so long did it remain under water that I feared it 
must be drowned. But in due time it reappeared all right, and 
being recaptured was replaced in the nest.” This was a very strik- 
ing exhibition of what is called instinct; of which the examples 
that can be drawn from animal life are almost endless, Every 
hunter is familiar with the marvelous dexterity with which young 
birds of certain varieties will conceal themselves. Every country 
or village boy knows the skill with which the chick that has been 
out of the shell only for a few hours will pick up the insect at its 
feet. As to the exact nature of instinct it is not easy to arrive at 
conclusions that are certain. No satisfactory definition of it has 
yet been given. This is due at least in part to our inability to get 
inside the psychical nature of an animal, as we can do as to our- 
selves. We stand entirely on the outside of these lower creatures, 
and we are therefore unable to do more than indulge in surmises as 
to what passes within them. Still, in such cases as that which has 
just been related, this at least is’ plain—that the Dipper, by an 
inborn ability, performed, at the very outset of its career, acts 
involving what looked like a high degree of volition and skill. 
They were done before there was any opportunity for development 
and discipline of the powers by use. 

Are we endowed with instincts? Is there in the mind of a child 
any capacity corresponding to that exhibited by this young Dipper? 
There can be no doubt that we are born with certain mental ten- 
dencies to act in peculiar ways: with temperaments, by virtue of 
which one man is always disposed to be phlegmatic, and another to 
be nervous; with ¢empers, by virtue of which one man is predomi- 
nantly intellectual, and another emotional, and still another is 
above all else a man of action. There are also specific peculiarities 
which by heredity pass down from parents to their children, and to 
children’s children, for many generations, sometimes reappearing in 
remote descendants after long disappearance: like one of those 
remarkable streams which flow into caverns and are there lost to 
sight, but which after making their way along subterranean chan- 
nels, emerge again miles away. None of these things, however, can 
be said to be instinctive, unless we use that expression in a very 
vague sense. The movement of the hands and feet and of the eye- 
lids by a very young child is sometimes represented to be instinctive ; 
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but it is evidently uncontrolled and without mental purpose, and 
it would probably be more correct to regard it as a reflex oper- 
ation produced by a purely physical excitement of the nervous sys- 
tem. Perhaps in the taking of food especially from the natural 
source for an infant, there is something that is of the nature of 
instinct. This is an operation which is somewhat under the control 
of the babe; and yet without any previous training it performs its 
part well, just as the little chick picks up the insect at its feet. 
There may be a few more acts in which something of the same 
kind can be recognized; but as to such original endowments man 
does not approach the bird or beast. Nearly all the uses which we 
make of our powers have to be slowly learned. As old Lucretius 
said almost two thousand years ago, “A child at its birth like a 
mariner cast ashore by the angry waves lies prostrate on the earth, 
naked, speechless, destitute of all the aids of existence, from the 
moment when it reaches the shores of light, torn from its mother’s 
bosom by the efforts of nature, and it fills the place it has entered 
with dismal wailings.” 

But while man at his advent here is one of the feebler branches 
of nature, one of the most helpless of vertebrate creatures, yet as 
Pascal well observed, “ he is the branch that thinks.” He has some- 
thing higher than instinct, whatever that may be, a mind which by 
its very nature is active, and which soon wakes up to its work ; and 
as it does so, it begins that wonderful growth that knows no end, 
and that qualifies for dominion in the world in which we live. 

The most important mental achievements which we ever make 
belong to our infancy and early childhood. If our experience in 
this sphere at this period were not common to us all, but were found 
only in exceptional cases, when observed by us it would excite more 
surprise and greater admiration than any or all of those subsequent 
discoveries and inventions and dexterities; with the fame of which 
the world rings. 

There are three of these tremendous achievements of that early 
period that call for extended notice. These are by no means all 
the great things which we then learn; but these stand out with such 
conspicuousness, and are of such transcendent importance in all our 
subsequent lives, that they deserve special attention. One of these 
things which a little child learns is to use tts senses, that is, the 
physical organs by which we acquaint ourselves with material 
things. The corporeal instrument of all our senses, general and 
special, is our nervous system in its ramifications and differentia- 
tions. This nervous system has as to some of its phases been well 
compared to the Western Union Telegraph, of which the head 
office at New York would represent the brain, and the other 
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principal city stations would stand for the ganglia, and the scattered 
offices in town and country for the nerve endings. The chief 
operator at New York receives and distributes for the entire coun- 
try, except in cases which are not of general importance. To learn 
to use the senses is to acquire the ability to administer both the 
head office and algo all of the stations. This illustration, however, 
fails to bring out one of the most remarkable phases of this great 
achievement on the part of a little child. The communications 
that are received at New York come, it is true, over many different 
lines, but all of them use the same code of signals and broadly ex- 
press the same kind of ideas. New Orleans and San Francisco and 
Halifax may each have its distinct wire; but no matter over what 
wire the message passes it could have come as readily from one 
place as from another. In our nervous system, while all the cords 
seem to be alike as to their substance and general structure, the 
messages which they convey to the brain, and to the mind of which 
the brain is the organ, are unlike as to the very kind of ideas which 
they express. The muscular sense sends in tidings which must be 
interpreted as significant of motion or rest of the corporeal parts. 
The organic, under certain circumstances, tell of the condition of 
respiration, circulation, digestion and the like. Hach of the special 
senses, for touch, sight, hearing, taste, smell, and probably tempera- 
ture also, in its own peculiar way receives impressions from the 
material world, conveys them as distinct and peculiar sensations to 
the brain, and passes them over to the mind to be interpreted as 
perceptions incapable of confusion with each other. The illustra- 
tion drawn from the Western Union Telegraph is adequate to 
represent only what occurs as to a single sense, such as touch, 
with its ramifications to all parts of the periphery of the body. 
What in early childhood we have to learn is to use all of the 
various sense organs, so that we can send and receive by each 
the appropriate communication with the world lying outside of 
our minds. 

As to the use of the senses, when we arrive here we have every- 
thing still to learn. The utmost that is possible at first is a sort of 
vague feeling that is yet entirely undifferentiated. Hven the wail 
of the new-born infant is probably not a cry of conscious pain, 
caused, as is sometimes asserted, by the rush of the air for the first 
time into the organs of respiration, and by the change of tempera- 
ture consequent upon the sudden plunge into this atmosphere ; it is 
quite as likely that this infant wail is a reflex act, brought about 
by physical causes operating on the vocal organs, and wholly unac- 
companied by any specific feeling. But so soon as we do arrive 
here, we begin to learn. Material things commence to stimulate 
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the nerves, and we commence to attend and to find out how to em- 
ploy the mechanism placed at our disposal. 

For instance, we learn to see, that is to use the sense for sight. A 
human being is born practically blind. What the eyes are made to 
see is light, and the various colors into which light may be broken. 
But the eye of a new-born child cannot endure the light, and there- 
fore, for some hours, the lids are kept almost or entirely closed. In 
a very few days, however, this extreme sensibility disappears, and 
even something like a discrimination, as to degrees of intensity 
within the limits of endurance, manifests itself. 

According to Mr. Gladstone, and some others who by their studies 
are specially competent to express an opinion on the subject, while 
the human eye has been in all ages able to see light and to distin- 
guish its shades, it has only been since Homer’s time, broadly about 
three thousand years ago, that even full-grown men have been capa- 
ble of distinguishing colors. Their conviction is that the organ 
of human sight has been slowly by use developed into this addi- 
tional power. They claim that the first stage of this acquisition 
was marked by the perception of green, red and violet, and that by 
successive steps other colors have come to be recognized. We are 
told that the discernment of blue is our latest achievement in this 
field, or rather that we are now struggling for the mastery of this 
hue; and that a considerable part of the human race has as yet no 
perception of it, all of us being still disposed in candle-light to con- 
found it with green. 

Be this as it may as to the historical development of this power, 
the ability to some extent to perceive and distinguish colors now 
lies within the attainment of all persons having sight, except a very 
few who are totally color blind. But a child begins life without 
any practical ability of this kind. All that we who are adults now 
know as to degrees and shades of light, and as to discrimination of 
color, and as to the interpretation of these percepts in terms of an 
external, material world, we have been compelled to acquire slowly 
by the use of the organ of sight; and to a very large extent this is 
achieved while we are still very young. 

In 1728, Chesselden published his account of an operation then 
recently performed for cataract on the eyes of a young man who, 
since birth, had suffered from this obstruction tosight. This youth 
had been born blind, in the sense in which this term is usually ap- 
plicable to persons who have ripe cataracts. They are not so com- 
pletely blind that they cannot discriminate between day and night, 
and in most cases, in a strong light, they can distinguish several 
colors, but the shape of anything they cannot distinctly perceive. 
The account of the “Chesselden boy ” relates that “ when first he 
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saw he was so far from making any judgment about distances that 
he thought no objects so agreeable as those which were smooth and 
regular. He knew not the shape of anything nor any one thing 
from another, however different in shape or magnitude, but upon 
being told what things were whose form he before knew from feel- 
ing, he would carefully observe that he might know them again. 
But having too many objects to learn at once, he forgot many of 
them, and (as he said) at first he learned to know,and again forgot 
a thousand things in a day. Having often forgot which was the 
cat and which was the dog, he was ashamed to ask, but catching the 
cat (which he knew from feeling), he was observed to look at her 
steadfastly, and then setting her down, he said: ‘So, puss, I shall 
know you another time.’ He was very much surprised that those 
things which he had liked most did not appear most agreeable to 
his eyes, expecting those persons would appear most beautiful that 
he loved most, and such things to be most agreeable to his sight 
that were so to his taste. We thought he soon knew what pictures 
represented which were shown to him, but we found afterward we 
were mistaken, for about two months after he was couched he dis- 
covered at once they represented solid bodies, when to that time he 
considered them only as parti-colored planes or surfaces diversified 
with paint, but even then he was no less surprised, expecting the 
pictures would feel like the things they represented, and was amazed 
when he found that those parts, which by their light and shadows 
appeared now round and uneven felt only flat like the rest, and 
asked which was the lying sense, feeling or seeing ?” 

This case and others like it show that the only thing which the 
eye can see is light and the colors into which it breaks. The ob- 
jects upon which the newly opened vision of this youth rested 
seemed to him to be close up to the organ of sight, and to be form- 
less—certainly without depth and only in some vague manner pos- 
sessed of length and breadth. The way in which he learned, by 
the eye, of the locality and the shape of things was by touching 
them and at the same time observing how they looked. Thus he 
compared the two distinct perceptions, and from touch, with which 
he was already familiar, he acquired the ability by sight to distin- 
guish, for instance, the dog and the cat. Now precisely in the same 
way every child in its early years accomplishes that part of learning 
to see which consists in knowing by the eye where things are located 
and what are their forms. It is by the touch that we originally 
acquaint ourselves with definite and correct notions of the length, 
breadth and depth of things and of their positions in space. The 
hand early in infancy is busy with this work, and when we are once 
able to walk we extend the range of observation by this sense 
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indefinitely in all directions. At the same time the eye notices how 
things look when they are touched, and so at length acquires the 
ability to set up for itself and of itself what is known as the field 
of vision, and to fill it more or less correctly with objects each of 
which it puts in the real place and gives its right shape. This is a 
work which involves the application of perhaps every mental power, 
including reasoning itself, and yet the mind of a child does all of 
this so very early that few people suspect that it is not performed 
by a simple and direct act of the eye. 

We also learn to hear. We are all deaf at birth. The ear is 
filled with substances that make it impossible for the waves of sound 
to reach the brain. In a short time this hindrance is removed and 
the organ begins to respond to the stimuli that comes to it from the 
external world. But all that belongs to the intelligent perception 
of sound—the discrimination between loud and low, sharp and dull, 
the characteristics of timbre by which the various noises that come 
from all sorts of animate and inanimate sources are distinguished, 
pitch, melody and harmony—has to be learned; and this at least as 
to its elements is accomplished before we are four years old. Nor 
does the child stop with this early achievement. We go on and 
acquire the ability to locate objects by the ear just as we do by the 
eye, though seldom with so great accuracy and certainty. 

Touch is the most essential of our senses. It is the most exten- 
sive in its organ and the most varied in its signification. To master 
the mysteries of this instrument the little one sets itself very soon 
after it is born, and in the course of its earliest years its efforts are 
crowned with a success which were it not so familiar would fill us 
with boundless surprise and admiration. Under the pressure of 
hard necessity arising from the absence of other physical senses, 
touch even comes forward and learns largely to discharge their 
functions; and so Laura Bridgman, though from childhood blind 
and deaf, early started on that road which led her eventually to 
more than ordinary intelligence. 

Another of the three great things which a child learns to do is 
to walk, One reason why a baby does not walk is because the 
necessary machinery is not in readiness. The bones are not yet 
large and strong enough; the muscles are not sufficiently powerful 
and pliant; and the brain is not adequately organized. Still, if 
these difficulties were all out of the way, the infant could not walk, 
for the reason that it does not know how. ‘This is an accomplish- 
ment which a man has to gain by the use of the mind with which 
he is endowed. Little fishes do not learn to swim. Little birds do 
not learn to fly. Their wings at first are weak, so that they have 
to be content with short courses; but so soon as they leave 
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the nest they can fly. Little men are endowed with intellects that 
are immensely superior to the instincts of mere animals; and it is 
a tribute to their superiority that they have been left to find out for 
themselves how to do so many things which, if they were mere ani- 
mals, they might be expected to do without learning. One of these 
is to walk. The master key to it all, of course, is the volitional 
control of the muscles, and their direction and codrdination to 
anend that is accomplished by a movement of the body in an 
upright position. But in its details what a complicated process it 
is! Lay bare the mechanical operations and magnify them and 
exhibit them on a screen, so that we can see the process, and the 
head almost becomes dizzy at the attempt to take in the complica- 
tion and variety of adjustments, True, much that is involved is 
not immediately directed by the will, but follows necessarily from 
the antecedent operations. The little child when learning to walk 
knows nothing of muscles and their contraction and relaxation; 
yet it must know how to start the proper movements, and how to 
codrdinate and control and hold to the work, and to direct the body 
before it can take a steady step. Because so much mind is involved 
in the process a characteristic quite common among feeble-minded 
persons is instability of movement. Their gait usually is slow, 
uncertain and awkward. But achild with a sound mind in a sound 
body is no sooner here than it starts on the road to this acquisition. 
It learns to hold up its head, to sit erect, to creep, to stand with 
assistance, to stand alone, to take a step, and at length, Oh wonder! 
to walk from one chair to another. By and by it may ascend the 
Matterhorn or tramp across the continent from New York to San 
Francisco. The amount of thought and will involved in learning 
to walk is so great that we do a child an immense wrong if we esti- 
mate its intellectual calibre as small because it requires one or two 
years of its life to master this accomplishment. 

The third of the great things which a little child learns is to talk. 
The principal service of speech is the communication of ideas from 
one person to another. No doubt, language also aids thought by 
abbreviating the process and by permanently embodying ideas, but 
these are reflex and subordinate results. The reason why animals 
do not have rational speech is not because in all cases they are des- 
titute of adequate vocal organs, but because they do not have con- 
ceptions of the sort that every child forms in its earliest years. 
Every word in our dictionaries is a general term; that is, it desig- 
nates, not one person or thing or a single specific act or relation or 
modification, but in all cases a thought that is capable of applica- 
tion to more than one. Before a word is invented there is always a 
corresponding idea to be expressed ; and so, the reason why animals 
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do not employ rational speech is because, if they have any power to 
generalize, it is exceedingly limited, and is inadequate to furnish a 
basis for this higher form of communication. They are of necessity 
confined to a very small range of sounds which may serve for the 
expression of specific perceptions and feelings. 

A child, on the other hand, about the end of its first year, be- 
cause it begins to have general ideas, commences also to acquire 
this power. Consider now what speech involves. There must be a 
stock of conceptions which are at least beginning to rise above the 
particular. With these it must learn arbitrarily to associate certain 
vocal, or other signs if deaf; for, in most cases, there is no necessary 
connection between the thought and the symbol. Any person who 
takes up a foreign language knows what a feat of memory it is to 
acquire even a limited vocabulary, such as is needed in the common 
experiences of daily life. To every child what we call his native 
tongue is a foreign language just as much as Russian is to an Ameri- 
can. To these achievements within the mind must be added that 
complicated and difficult manipulation of the vocal organs involved 
in the audible utterance of words and sentences. If any one will 
take a word of several syllables and very slowly make each of the 
sounds of which the whole is constituted, and observe the various 
adjustments of throat and mouth, and tongue and lips, he will un- 
derstand why a child always begins to speak in monosyllables and 
with stammering. Notice also how closely and accurately the ear 
must attend and direct in this manipulation, and he will also 
understand why a deaf person is mute, unless trained by a capable 
teacher. 

By the time he has learned to do these three great things—to use 
his senses, to walk, and to talk,—he will also have made some of the 
greatest discoveries which are possible to a human being in this or 
in any other world. If in after years he should be a Columbus and 
find a new continent; if he should be an Adams or a Leverrier, and 
find a new planet; if he should be a Newton and find out some of 
the general laws of the physical universe—he would thereby discover 
nothing more momentous than the child ascertains before he is 
four years old. By that time he has discovered Aimsel/, as a dis- 
tinct person, endowed with intellect, feeling and will, as a self that 
endures amid all the changes that ceaselessly go on within him and 
about him. He has also discovered his own body, as a material 
entity here inseparably belonging to himself and yet distinguishable 
from his mind. He has discovered the outside material world and 
its endless variety of phenomena. He has discovered the existence 
of other human beings, with minds and bodies like his own, and yet 
wholly distinct from himself. He has discovered the world of ideas, 
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of thought as distinguished from persons and things ; and he delights 
to prattle because of the interchange which is thus afforded in 
this sphere. He has discovered right and wrong, and something 
of the acts in which these respectively consist, and also of his 
responsibility for them. By this time, whether he could make the 
discovery for himself or not, he will so far have thought about the 
strange phenomena of the world within him and about him, that to 
the idea of a Gop, who is before all things and in whom all things 
consist, he will respond as furnishing the plainest of all solutions for 
these problems which begin very early to press upon us. 

“Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones.” “ And 
whosoever shall receive one such little child in my name receiveth 
me. But whoso shall offend one of these little ones which believe 
in Me, it were better for him that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and that he were drowned in the depths of the seas.” 


HANOVER COLLEGE. D. W. FISHER. 





¥. 


COMMON ERRORS AS TO THE RELATIONS 
OF SCIENCE AND FAITH. 


N a memoir of the great scientist, Joseph Henry, it is stated 
that, whilst he was of a devout spirit, he was not much 
troubled by physico-theological controversies. He thought it 
would be strange if, in an advancing world, the theologian and 
the investigator in their independent paths should not occasion- 
ally misunderstand each other. And he held that men should not 
lower their scientific fag in order to conciliate theology, or lower 
their Christian flag in order to satisfy skepticism. Like many other 
thoughtful men, he knew that, as between Christianity and science 
in their own essentials, there is no quarrel ; and that on neither side 
of the controversy over them is there a monopoly of blameless- 
ness. It is instructive to observe how largely ex-President A. D. 
White’s able sketches of the conflict bear on tenets once accepted 
by all schools and professions, and how the development of science 
has involved a reconstruction of men’s ideas of jurisprudence and 
philosophy and therapeutics as well as of physico-theology: and to 
note that the one general truth evolved by history is that a worthy 
clergyman, even when well read in divinity and in classical litera- 
ture, is not safer against error in his scientific excursions, than is a 
brilliant scientist when he turns anti-theologian. This is a whole- 
some truth which ought to commend itself to our hearts. The fol- 
lowing notes are also very directly suggested by a historical review 
of our problem, and appeal to those who attempt the conciliation 
of science and faith. 

1. In view of the relative independence of the testimony for reli- 
gious and scientific doctrines, all that should be expected is a general 
harmony; and to press for excessive conformity is dangerous. In 
fact no sound method of homologizing the Bible and natural science 
has been discovered; nor was it ever possible in the formative 
stages of science to effect their harmony. Thus it comes that all 
the well-meant efforts in this direction have been necessarily in 
great measure failures ; and any efforts that we-may make must be 
provisional, as they have to do with sacred exegesis and scientific 
opinion, which are growing and therefore changing things. Munro 
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Gibson has enforced this principle by reminding us that men have 
fought for Milton’s ideas as passionately as if Paradise Lost had 
been added to the Canon. The same error is gladly accepted by 
skeptics, who insist on the Miltonic idea of creation as the only 
Scriptural idea, and therefore insist on the incompatibility of Scrip- 
ture with well-established science. To harmonize Scripture and 
science is good, if the harmony be provable beyond doubt; even a 
general refutation of charges of their disharmony is useful. But 
we must carefully keep our interpretations of Scripture untainted 
by our scientific ideals, and we must keep our science clear of theo- 
logical glosses. If Hugh Miller had succeeded in engrafting his 7és- 
timony of the Rocks upon the narrative in the Book of Genesis, 
every new departure on either side would have brought a rupture. 
Some parts of the bright volume on Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World appear to us to err in this respect, often modifying its theol- 
ogy for the sake of completely harmonizing with its science. It 
would also be wrong, we think, to readjust the confessional deliver- 
ance as to the creative week, so as to make it embody Miller’s or any 
other particular view of the creative days; although it might be 
proper to eliminate from the deliverance any definite interpretation 
which has been proved to be untenable. The general harmony of 
the Mosaic cosmogony with geology is sufficiently clear; but every 
man who in the present state of our knowledge ventures to develop 
their harmony in details is sure to fail. 

2. Neither reason nor Holy Scripture gives us any warranty for 
restraining scientific researches or speculations ; and any attempt to 
restrain them proves our ignorance of the laws of investigation, and 
is a usurpation of the rights of human thought. On looking into 
the past, we learn that the most important discoveries were reached 
by men going blind-fold, and often going against the current of 
popular opinion. Men have used wrong methods, and arrived at 
valuable results ; Columbus was wrong in the notion that westward 
was an easy route to the East Indies, but it was better to take the 
wrong route than toremain at home. Scientific inquirers claim the 
right to go wrong, to use wrong methods, if these appear the best, 
and not to be challenged as for a moral delinquency ; they also be- 
lieve that religious councils (or even scientific councils) are as unfit 
to regulate their procedure as they are to instruct army-com- 
manders how to handle bodies of soldiery. The investigator may 
be astray in his views of nature, may be biased in his mode of 
drawing inferences, may be ignorant of the religious tendency of 
his opinions, But his erroneous assumptions may be a necessary 
step in his progress; and we must let him follow out his own plans. 
Many illustrations bear on this. Sir Isaac Newton made his optical 
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discoveries by the help of an erroneous theory as to the nature of 
light ; and we are almost certainly in the dark or astray as to the 
nature of gravitation, yet much useful investigation is in progress as 
toits subject-matter. All scientific investigation is at first groping in 
darkness ; even the student of mathematics must at the beginning 
of his course deal with minus quantities, and with their imaginary 
square-roots, and must learn to add and to multiply infinities, all 
which impossibilities prove to be both legitimate and useful. 

3. The right to investigate and to speculate carries with it the 
right to publish the speculations at any stage, and however crude. 
It is indeed to be remembered that if any man comes to anti-moral 
or to atheistical conclusions, he ought to hold himself responsible 
for the views which he actually holds, however he has come to 
accept them. But a man who accepts particular views about 
science (or about history or philosophy) is not to be held responsible 
for deductions that somebody else can justly or unjustly draw from 
his opinions. It rarely happens that one man can see all the bear- 
ings of the facts or theories on which his mind is occupied; and a 
single investigator rarely completes a subject of his research. It is 
by the publication of his ideas that others are able to confirm or 
confute him. Dr. Koch, when publishing his remedy for tuber- 
culosis, appealed to physicians generally to help in testing its value; 
and Dr, Weissmann’s essays on Heredity are avowedly published as 
tentative views, requiring an amount of investigation greater than 
any one mancanconduct. To prevent unverified publication would 
have killed much of Sir Isaac Newton’s work, as it was nearly two 
centuries after his time that the necessary rectification arrived. 

The constant appeal to verifications is characteristic of scientific 
theory. What is called the Higher Criticism in Literature is weak 
in this respect, at least as to its positive side of emendations and dis- 
tributing fragments to hypothetical authors. Richard Bentley gave 
an object jesson of his method in his emendation of Milton, an 
imaginary editor included, which to us non-critical people would 
seem quite as justifiable as his revision of Horace, or as others’ par- 
celing out Moses. Out of several possible theories about the origin of 
a book, the tests for determining which is the right view are rarely 
available; and the scientific method is to regard hypotheses as 
only hypothetical until we can verify them by tangible evidence. 
It is also to be remembered that some critics start with the assump- 
tion that the supernatural can have no existence in the Bible. This 
assumption is not justified unless the supernatural claimed to be 
included within our physical science, which might then attempt to 
disprove its genuineness, as it has disproved phrenology. 

4. The enemies as well as the friends of religion are sometimes 
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inclined to regard every novel scientific doctrine as necessarily 
atheistical. Some hail the new dogma as a weapon of destruction, 
others denounce it as perilous; and both parties appeal to each 
other for confirmation of the opinion that the new dogma and the 
old faith cannot coexist. Three-quarters of a century ago most of the 
English clergy thought that geology was dangerous to men’s religion, 
and even geologists like Lyell were of the same opinion. Since 
that time we have come to the conclusion that the geologists were 
right as to their science, and the humanists were wrong; and that 
there is nothing specially wicked in the discoveries of the former. 

5. A very foolish and sinful practice is that of taking flings at 
the departments of science that are subjects of popular suspicion. 
A learned professor recently assailed geology, on-the heavy charge 
that within the last century the geologists have changed their views 
two hundred times, He might have truthfully said two thousand 
times: but he ought to have been ashamed to make such a charge, 
especially in the remembrance of the treatment meted out towards 
the geologists by men of his own kind. The fact of many changes 
redounds to the credit of science, if these changes, though limping 
and often stumbling, are on the whole progressive. The same 
objection is constantly reproduced in newspapers, showing obtuse- 
ness that will condemn a branch of science because of its manifold 
advances. Will they condemn geography because the map of the 
world has changed so much within the last century? Or will 
they condemn electricity because of the changes effected in it 
since Franklin hoisted his kite? A living science is always under- 
going change, just as the living body is in a continual flux; by many 
tentative efforts after light and truth, often with steps backwards, 
the research goes to new fields. The geologists had hard times 
between their own unavoidable blundering and the sharp criticism 
of many who did not sympathize with them and did not compre- 
hend their mission. The blame of opposing them does not belong 
exclusively to the clergy ; professors in universities, eminent physi- 
cians, lawyers, men of humanistic and even scientific culture, all 
looked askance on the young foundling that was seeking admission 
to the family of the sciences. We cannot understand how any in- 
telligent Christian can now refrain from thanking God, and blessing 
the memory of the early geologists who fought for and won the 
liberty of studying in their own way the structure of the earth’s 
crust. A living science, like a living college, and like a mighty 
nation, must be always changing, seeking something higher, and 
will regard its early struggles as the most honorable part of its his- 
tory. On the other hand, a perfect science, no longer changing, is 
dead, useful perhaps to guide Chinese artisans in its applications, 
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but unworthy of further research. One of the drawbacks of the 
ancient classics as frequently studied is that they live too much in 
the past, without opening new lines of research: like aristocratic 
families that are proud of their record, though now decadent. 

6. We take the opportunity of challenging a common assumption 
as to the Scripture narrative of the Noachian deluge. It is sup- 
posed that whether universal or local it must have been simultane- 
ous. The Sacred Record does not support such a view; and there 
is much against it from other sources. A series of successive devas- 
tating floods over many lands, with much, if not universal, destruc- 
tion of human life, is what geologists know to have actually occurred, 
and it will fairly satisfy the narrative in the Book of Genesis. We 
do not advance this view as the correct exegesis of the passage, but 
submit it for verification. 

7. The conflict has now shifted from Geology to Biology, and 
specially to the question of the origin of species, and still more di- 
rectly to that of the origin of man. The various terms, Evolution, 
Development, Darwinism, are, according to the usus loguendi of the 
scientific world, synonymous; all of them just indicating the actual 
derivation in some way or other of distinct species from common 
ancestors. The term Natural Selection further suggests that the forces 
causing the production of new species are chiefly external, that in 
the struggle for existence they represent the influence of the envi- 
ronment. The name of Neo-Lamarckians is now applied to those 
who, believing equally with the selectionists in Evolution, regard 
the forces as chiefly or largely internal, the organism itself when 
acted on by the environment responding by appropriate changes of 
its own structure. None of these views involves any assumption 
either for or against the supreme control of the Divine Being over 
the process of evolution, and over the environment and the move- 
ments of the organism. An evolutionist may, if he choose, say that 
it is all nature and nothing more; another may say that nature is 
only a name for God’s mode of directing things. 

Candid thinkers may be led to condemn thistheory. Dr. George 
G. Stokes, a worthy and leading British physicist, is astonished at the 
“ coolness of assumption with which mere speculations are spoken of 
as if they were established truths.” His criticism is thus far justi- 
fied—in that many praise evolution as if it unlocked all the secrets 
of the organic world, and yet no well-grounded theory of its ration- 
ale or its limitations has been reached. So far as established it is only 
empirically true, and ought not be applied too widely in a deductive 
way. Nevertheless Dr. Stokes seems to be biased against it by his 
mental habit as a physicist, accustomed to mathematical or at least 
experimental evidence. Such evidence is rarely accessible in 
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Biology, as it is inaccessible in sociology or politics or theology. 
Yet appropriate evidence, and a great deal of it, favors some kind of 
evolution ; evidence from many widespread and independent sources 
ever cumulatively growing. The theory opens new lines of research, 
is continually leading the way to new discoveries, often enables us 
to prophecy, and is reinforced by fulfillments of its predictions. 
Thus by the only evidence that can bear on the case the general 
theory seems fairly established. On many particular points, as the 
first origin of life and the origin of man, there are special difficul- 
ties as to its application; but even as to these questions, the views 
that life came into existence and that man was evolved under the 
operation of the laws of nature, may be held in a theistic sense, as 
illustrations of the “holy, wise and powerful” manifestations of 
Divine Providence. The question of miraculous intervention does 
not belong to physical science, as when any phenomenon is reduced 
to scientific exposition it is no longer miraculous. 

If any man can prove that evolution is false he will find a ready 
hearing in scientific circles. But the trend of testimony goes 
strongly in the opposite direction; and men are rendering a poor 
service to religion who attempt to get up an issue between it and 
evolution. Such attempts nearly always show misapprehension as 
to the meaning of evolution. Here an able writer fancies that it 
can change a rose into a dandelion, and argues against it because it 
fails to explain the origin of sex—which it, however, explains so well 
as to turn this into an argument in its favor. An able lawyer writes 
a book entitled Creation or Evolution, entirely unconscious of the 
additional alternative of “Creation by Evolution.” Of course cre- 
ation in this connection refers to the secondary creation of living 
things out of already existing matter, living or dead. A well- 
known professor of divinity charges against Evolution, and against 
Biology in general, that it gives no place for mathematics and is 
therefore devoid of certainty. He does not appear to see that the 
same objection hits Theology ; and if he knew more about Biology 
he would find that it contains a good deal of applied mathematics, 
as shown by Macallister on the Human Skeleton, and by Mathiessen 
on the Dioptrics of the Hye, as well as by the mechanics of levers 
and centre of gravitation of the body. Worthy men too often preju- 
dice youth against Christianity by making its defense rest on their 
misapprehensions; and many arguments offered to shield theology 
from new scientific theories will, when examined, be found to be the 
revival of the exploded theories of Cuvier and his followers. 

8. We think it wrong to denounce scientific work because of the 
infidelity of some of its disciples. Science is not God’s way of sav- 
ing men from sin, and it welcomes to its realm believers and unbe- 
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lievers. The artificial selection of drafting off our brighest Christian 
students to the Christian ministry has a tendency to leave the pro- 
portion of Christians going to other professions ina minority. This 
drawback is aggravated for scientific study by a system of criticism 
that informs a man that on entering science he must either deny 
his faith or renounce his independence; and if he renounce his in- 
dependence he wil] never amount to anything in science. Nobody, 
not even the scientist himself, can draw the limiting line between 
legitimate and illegitimate argumentation; and in grave cases the 
line has been drawn wrongly, to the prejudice of both religion and 
science. We cannot foresee what we shall ultimately come to; and 
to start with the resolution that we shall only see the side of sci- 
ence that will favor popular notions of physico-theology is to insure 
our incompetency and to prevent our ever getting to the front. 
Science cannot afford to walk in fetters, and an attempt to bind it 
must always have the effect of confining its prizes to the rebellious,* 

9. The error of the “ evil tendency” objection would merit a long 
discussion. Men brand unwelcome doctrines as having an evil 
tendency, when they see no direct answer to them. Thus Roman 
Catholic and Socinian writers denounce salvation by grace as hos- 
tile to morality; Arminians lay a similar charge against our views 
of regeneration and of persevering faith. Our reply is that we 
cannot satisfactorily estimate tendencies; that persons holding these 
evangelical doctrines are distinguished for morality; that the real 
question is one of testimony; if the evidence is sufficient we will 
receive the doctrine, and leave the tendency to take care of itself. 
Perhaps it is of “evil tendency” that the Bible shows the bad side 
of the characters of its heroes, and that even a Judas was among our 
Lord’s disciples. In science, as in religion, we can only take what 
comes to us, without asking whether it is likely to prove beneficial 
or otherwise to faith. But the Christian scientist enjoys his religion 
in every step of his work, and his influence tends to confirm not to 
weaken faith. 

10. It is sometimes an error to condemn a book because you do 
not accept its conclusions. If it shows honest research, it may be 
valuable and deserving of honor, though the author failed in the 
last stage. Such was Newton’s work on light, already referred to, 
which served for generations as a scaffold for building up the sci- 
ence of optics. One of its prophecies was that we should find light 
to pass more rapidly through water than air; the fulfillment of this 
prophecy in the opposite sense, by Foucault in 1850, gave the coup- 


*Our freedom in Princeton from any religious-scientific difficulty is chiefly 
due to the happy combination of intellectual independence and Christian sym- 
pathy, which characterized President McCosh, and which he encouraged in 
others. 
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de-grdce to the Newtonian theory, and established the wave-theory. 
Dollond committed a blessed blunder when he entered on a mathe- 
matical tournament against Kuler, maintaining that a lens composed 
of differing materials, as glass and water, could never be cleared of 
its dispersive colors. He improved, however, on his own work, 
when by reducing his arguments to experiment, he surprised and 
refuted himself, and established Euler’s principle. Thus he became 
the fortunate inventor, and his son the manufacturer, of achromatic 
lenses, as the sequel of his antecedent error. 

11. A mischievous error bears on the relation of Divine Provi- 
dence to Physical Causation. Able men have supposed that the 
less science you find in things, the more Divinity belongs to them. 
Some have seemed to think that Providence is less providential, 
and miracles are less miraculous, if natural causation enters in any 
degree; that “all events truly miraculous” are produced “ by the 
simple volition of God without the intervention of any subordinate 
cause.” We do not pretend to explain miracles as embraced in 
scientific causation; but we find in our Bible that winds, rain, hail- 
stones and floods are employed in the performance of His mighty 
acts, and that the Bible does not trouble itself to say whether the 
acts are miraculous or only providential, and never gives a hint of 
the difference between primary and secondary miracles, which the 
theologian is careful to note. As to matters of providence, the error 
appears on opposite sides; the naturalist is so deeply impressed by 
natural laws that he says, Hands-off! to Providence; the Provi- 
dentialist proves his faith in the divine working by disparaging 
scientific explanations. Many of our worthy Christians have been 
grieved to find one part of nature after another rescued from chaos 
and subjected to natural law; and to see that every step forward in 
science involves a mechanical or more properly physical explana- 
tion: so that now all inorganic nature, and in large measure the 
organic world, even the actual constitution of the human body, are 
reduced to physical causation. The old doctrine of “ vital force” 
is now superseded ; all the force in plants and animals being in line 
with the doctrine of “ conservation of energy,” and life being itself 
only a directive immaterial principle, just as in a more exalted 
sense God is not a force, but the director of all the forces of the 
universe. In the organic world the difficulty of applying physical 
explanations to all the phenomena is very great. Darwin’s attempt 
to apply these was, we think, worthy of commendation, though his 
success was very partial. Complete success would not, so far as we 
can see, involve the dethronement of Providence. The Westminster 
Confession shows as one of the commonplaces of Divinity, that the 
works of Creation and Providence, executive of the Divine Decrees, 
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do not take away the necessity of second causes, but rather establish 
them. By the decrees not only are the ends appointed, but all their 
antecedents, with the addition of a foreordained nexus rendering the 
antecedents necessary to the attainment of the results. This nexus 
is science; it is suggested in Scripture by the terms ordinances of 
the heavens, ordinances of day and night, expressions which give the 
religious aspect of scientific causation, which is the offspring of Divine 
Providence. The more advanced our theory of nature as a physical 
system, the more firmly established is our conviction of its origin 
from and continued subjection to the will of God. The investigator 
who does not see God, and who derives all his stock from human 
experience of antecedents and consequents, is often unable even to 
see causation, and sometimes fails to perceive either his own exist- 
ence or the objective existence of the world; all is to him a phenom- 
enon or dream. It is hard for the investigator who does not believe 
in the existence of God, to believe in the real existence of anything. 

The mechanical explanation of nature, if established, would find 
the complete causal explanation of all phenomena in nature itself. 
The structure of a machine, and its cval, air, water and appended 
gearing, account for its working. It will go on in the same style, 
if all its parts have fortuitously come together; but where shall we 
find a man so foolish as to argue that among the innumerable acci- 
dental permutations of the world’s matter and energies, this machine 
—KEdison’s lamp, for instance—has arisen by chance as one of the 
particular combinations? Edison’s brains, and the intelligence of 
the quick-fingered men and women who made it, were required. 
Genius and purpose are always expected to be behind the physical 
part. Even Haeckel discards Theism only at the expense of ascrib- 
ing intelligence and will to the atoms themselves, innumerable 
atomic divinities to fill the void which he makes; and Sachs, the 
great botanist, caring little for religion, protests against the 
fanaticism which would exclude purpose from physiology. 

12. It is an error to suppose that we can explain how the Divine 
Being operates upon nature. Some people argue that such opera- 
tion would necessitate the injection of a new force ab extra. Male- 
branche’s Occasional Causes, Leibnitz’s Preéstablished Harmony, and 
Edwards’ doctrine of Concursus, and the illustration of miracles by 
a supposed extra-wheel in a Babbage calculating machine, are at- 
tempts to explain what from its nature must be always inscrutable. 
We cannot bridge over the gap between the genius of an inventor 
and the resulting machine ; or even between our own mind and the 
act of our hand. Yet we never suggest that mind has no control 
over body. If we could give a physical explanation of their rela- 
tions, we should either materialize mind or spiritualize body. 
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Thought may be regarded as the spiritual aspect of matter, but 
even this we are unable to prove. Ina similar way, whosoever de- 
tects the divine contact with matter, as by reaching the Deity from 
a material starting point, will reduce Him to membership of the 
material universe, as surely as the sun and the star Sirius have been 
brought into our system. Any objection to belief in Providence, 
even in a particular Providence, because of our inability to compre- 
hend its mode, would a fortiori render it impossible for our own mind 
to act on our environment. It would on such principles be as diffi- 
cult for God even to know what is occurring in His world, as it is to 
direct it, as His knowledge may be regarded as a measure of reaction 
of the universe upon His own Being. Nor can our argument be 
evaded by a materialistic theory of mind itself; for whatever be its 
relation to its material investment, we must assume that the Divine 
Being has an equally pervading relation to all nature. 

13. We deem it a mistake to assume that the conflict between 
science and faith is only mischievous; and we hope that people 
will remember that “science falsely so called” is not in the Re- 
vised Version and that the passage so rendered in the older version 
does not contemplate what we call science. Bad things are very 
often ventilated in the name of science; and the conflict is hurtful 
when scientific skepticism goes on the war-path, or when students of 
science are suspected by the community. But even here there are 
compensating benefits. Sharp criticism is wholesome both for Chris- 
tianity and for science; it compels people to reéxamine their 
foundations and to marshal their evidence. Christianity owes to 
science the overthrow of superstitions, and greatly improved con- 
ceptions of the works of God, also new confirmations of Scripture 
and refutations of once dominant idolatries. Both religion and 
science are greatly helped by the brisk controversy that attracts the 
public attention. No subject is ever of much interest until it be- 
comes a matter of debate, the debate resulting from and often 
adding to men’s appreciation of its value. If physical and religious 
questions were all settled, they would lose their attractive force. 
The discussion is going on all along the line, and he who believes in 
his cause will have no fear of the result. Just the other day we 
started controversies at the World’s Fair with the dominant relig- 
ious systems of Asia, because we knew very well that Christianity 
is helped by such discussions. 


PRINCETON COLLEGE. G. MACLOSKIE. 





VI. 
HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL NOTES, 


THE HISTORY OF CLEMENT.* 


In 1861 DeLagarde published from two MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum (Add. 12,150, “ scriptus Edesse a. 411,” and Add. 14,609, “ qua- 
tuor szculis illo recentior”) a Syriac work which he entitled, Clem- 
entis Romani Recognitiones Syriace, but which in the Syriac is called 
the “ Account” or “ Narrative,” 7. e., the History of Clement. One 
of these MSS. contained matter closely corresponding with Recog- 
nitions i-iii(iv. 1). The other and earlier, added to this, matter in gen- 
eral corresponding with Hom. x to xiv. The editor’s analysis, 
condensed, is as follows: Book First, pp. 2-42.21—Ree. i; pp. 42.21 
-81.21=Ree. ii; pp. 81.21-123.21=Ree. iii; p. 123.22-35=Ree. iv. 
to denunciavimus. Book Third against the Gentiles, pp. 124- 
132.2i=Hom. x; Fourth, pp. 132.28-146.30=Hom. xi; Tripolitana 
Pheniciz, pp. 146.31-162.10=Hom, xii. 1-24, xiii. Book fourteen= 
pp. 162.11-167. 

On the basis of this analysis the work has generally been regarded 
as “the first three books of the Recognitions with fragments from the 
Homilies,” and as such has had scant attention. The object of this 
note is roughly to exhibit some unexpected phenomena which an ex- 
amination with reference to the text of the Latin Recognitions has 
developed, and which suggest that the work deserves more attention. 

1. In the first place Book i, which is regarded as a translation of 
the first three books of the Recognitions, has passages which unmis- 
takably agree with the Homilies, and not with the Recognitions. 
The fact that one form is in Greek, another in Latin, and the other 
in Syriac, requires for exact comparison rather a book than a note; 
but to serve the present purpose, which is one of illustration and sug- 
gestion rather than of demonstration, a few selections where the dis- 
tinction is clear enough to appear in the imperfect current English 
version (Ante-Nicene Fathers), will do well enough, e. g.: 


* The translation of the JZistory which is here used is, in the main, one made 
at the request of the late Bishop Lightfoot by R. H. Kennett, M.A., of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, and includes Book i or three-fourths of the whole work. 
The quotation corresponding with Rec. vii. 25 is by Prof. A. L. Frothingham, 
of Princeton. 





THE HISTORY OF CLEMENT. 


RECOGNITIONS. 


Rec. i. 6.—Observe the ordi- 
nances of his commandments 
and his doctrine. 


Rec. i. 9.—If there is to be, 
as he says, a judgment of God. 
But now give over laughing, 
ete. 


Rec. i. 17.—Yet I hope that 
we shall not be overcome in 
disputations either, if only our 
hearers are reasonable, and 
friends of truth who can dis- 
cern the force and bearing of 
words and recognize what dis- 
course comes from the sophis- 
tical art, not containing truth, 
but an image of truth; and 
what that is which uttered 
simply and without craft de- 
pends for all its power not on 
show and ornament but on 
truth and reason. 


Rec. i. 18.—It is with me a 
certainty, that whoever has 
received this account of the 
true Prophet can never after- 
wards so much as doubt of its 
truth. 


HOMILIES, 


Hom. i. 6.—Reform his man- 
ner of living. 


Hom. i. 11-12.—If as he says 
there shall be judgment? 
Why, O God, didst thou not 
proclaim to us thy counsel? 
Shall you not if you be thought 
worthy of an answer at all 
.... (thirty-four lines Eng. 
trans.) those who hate me and 
who will not love themselves. 
And now give over laughing, 
ete. 


Hom. i. 20.—However I hope 
not to come off in our inqui- 
ries at a disadvantage with 
men who have understanding. 
I mean lovers of truth who are 
able to know what discourses 
are spurious, artificial and 
pleasant and what are unarti- 
ficial and simple, trusting only 
to the truth that is conveyed 
through them. 


Hom. i.’ 21.—For neither I 
myself, nor any other man who 
has heard your discourse con- 
cerning the Prophet, can ever 
doubt of the true doctrine hav- 
ing first heard and understood 
what is the truth of the pro- 
phetic announcement, 
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HISTORY. 


Hist.—Reform his conduct 
by good morals. 


Hist. 6.—If there really is to 
be a judgment as this man 
says? Why, O God, hast thou 
not revealed unto us thy will? 
Will you not surely .... (ete., 
as in Hom.) who both hate me 
and are unwilling to love them- 
selves. But now cease laugh- 
ing. 


Hist. 19.—However I hope 
that I shall not be overcome in 
the disputation with those who 
are reasonable and lovers of a 
true discourse, because they 
are able to know which of the 
discourses are plausible and 
artificial and which are honest 
and simple, persuading only 
by their truth. 


Hist. 10.—Because neither I 
nor any one who has heard the 
discourse concerning the 
Prophet can ever doubt when 
he has first heard about the 
subject of the truth and knows 
what is the truth of the an- 
nouncement of prophecy. 


All of the above readings, including the omission by Rec. in 


I. 9 of the long passage which is retained by both Hom. and Hist., 
may be explained as the work of Rufinus, and in this case we have 
an important correction of the Latin translation, and a distinct con- 


tribution to the original form of the Recognitions. 

2. But on the other hand the latter portion of the History, which 
is supposed to correspond with the Homilies, agrees at times remark- 
ably with the Recognitions against the Homilies. 


HoMILIEs. 


Hom. xii. 8.—Faustinus and 
Faustinianus. 


So also Hom. xiii. 8; xiv. 1. 
Hom. xii. 25-33, 


Hom. xiii. 1—Now at break 
of day Peter entered, and 
said: ‘‘Clement and his moth- 
er Matlidia, and my wife, must 
take their seats immediately 


RECOGNITIONS. 


Rec. vii. 8.—Faustinus and 


Faustus, 

Ree. vii. 28. 

Omit. 

Ree. vii. 25.—And when we 
had come to our lodging, my 
mother began to ask of me 


what had become of my father; 
and I told her that he had 


HISTORY. 


Hist. v. 16.—Faustinus and 


Faustus. 


Hist. xiv. 1. 
Omit. 


Hist. (p. 154) 2.—And as we 
were going to the place where 
we were to abide my mother 
asked me about my father and 
how he was. And I said: “He 
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HoMILIEs. 


on the wagon.’’ And so they 
did straightway. And as we 
were hastening along the road 
to Balanaeae, my mother asked 
me how my father was; and I 
said: ‘‘My father went in 
search of you, and of my twin 
brothers Faustinus and Faus- 
tinianus, and is nowhere to be 
found. But I fancy he must 
have died long ago, either per- 
ished by shipwreck, or losing 
his way, or wasted away by 
grief.’ When she heard this, 
she burst into tears, and groan- 
ed through grief; but the joy 
which she felt in finding me, 
mitigated in some degree the 
painfulness of her recollec- 
tions. And so we all went 
down together to Balanaeae. 
And on the following day we 
went to Paltus and from that 
to Gabala ; and so the next day 
we reached Laodicea. And 
lo! before the gates of the 
city Nicetas and Aquila met us, 
and embracing us, brought us 
to our lodging. Now Peter, 
seeing that the city was beau- 
tiful and great, said: ‘It is 
worth our while to stay here 
for some days: for generally 
speaking, a populous place is 
most capable of yielding us 
those whom we seek.’’ Nice- 
tas and Aquila asked who that 
strange woman was and I 
said : ‘‘ My mother, whom God, 
through my lord Peter, has 
granted me to recognise.” 


RECOGNITIONS, 


gone to seek her, and never 
returned. But she, hearing 
this, only sighed ; for her great 
joy on my account lightened 
her other sorrows. And the 
next day she journeyed with 
us, sitting with Peter’s wife; 
and we came to Balaneae, 
where we stayed three days, 
and then went on to Pathos, 
and afterwards to Gabala; and 
so we arrived at Laodicea, 
where Niceta and Aquila met 
us before the gates, and kiss- 
ing us, conducted us to a lodg- 
ing. But Peter, seeing that it 
was a large and splendid city, 
said that it was worthy that we 
should stay in it ten days, or 
even longer. Then Niceta and 
Aquila asked of me who was 
this unknown woman; and I 
answered: ‘‘It is my mother, 
whom God has given back to 
me by means of my lord Peter.” 


The distinctive Faustus for Faustinianus, the omission of the sec- 
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HIsTory. 


went forth to seek thee, and 
since then has not been 
found.”” When she heard this 
she merely sighed, for the 
great consolation and joy that 
she felt upheld her. The next 
day she sat with another wo- 
man and thus (oragain) went 
with us. We went thence to 
Balanis and remained there 
three days; and the next day 
to Gabala. After this we 
reached Laodicea and there 
Nicetas and Aquilus came to 
meet us before the gates, and 
having kissed us, led us to a 
lodging. When Peter saw that 
the city was large and beauti- 
ful he said that it was worthy 
that we should stay in it ten 
days more. But Nicetas and 
Aquilus asked who, ete. 


tion xii. 25-33, with the other agreements, are apparently unmis- 
takable correspondences with Recognitions, 

Of course, these cannot be charged to alterations by Rufinus, but 
must be explained on other grounds, and various hypotheses are pos- 


sible. 


The author of the History may have had before him copies of 


both Recognitions and Homilies in their present form; or the author 
of Book I may have used an older form of the Recognitions, while 
the author of the additions used an older form of the Homilies; 
or one or both authors may have used that older form from which 


both Recognitions and Homilies were derived. 


A combination hy- 


pothesis might regard the variations of the Latin Recognitions in 
the first part as the work of Rufinus, and those of the Greek Homilies 
in the second part as the result of a redaction of the original Homilies. 
But any hypothesis of derivation is difficult. 


divisions ? 


What became of book 
Why were certain books and homilies omitted? 
is the reason for the non-uniform method of the additions ? 


What 
What 
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does “ Third against the Gentiles” mean? Why, if the author had 
both before him, does he make such curious and arbitrary corrections 
of Recognitions in Homilies and Homilies in Recognitions ? 

It is not within the scope of this note to go into all the details of 
reasons against derivation, but the circumstances which suggest that 
the history may possibly be the source rather than the product of 
Homilies and Recognitions are worth noting : 

1, It is the simplest and most natural explanation of the fact that 
the work corresponds in both sections now with Recognitions and 
now with Homilies. The Recognitions may have been built out of the 
History without any use of Homilies. So Homilies may have been 
built out of History without any use of Recognitions. But History 
cannot have been made from either Recognitions or Homilies without 
the use of the other. On the face of it, therefore, by the ordinary 
laws of literary genealogy, the History is the original form. This 
suggests the fact that students of the Clementines have been posit- 
ing just such a work. The discussions of the relationships between 
the Recognitions, Homilies and the Epitome have brought out 
the probability that there was an earlier form “in some points more 
closely followed by the Homilies, in others by the Recognitions ” 
(Bigg). 

And the History fulfills the conditions predicated of the “ Ur- 
schrift” in this and in various respects, e. g., (a) It contains the 
saying of Peter, Hom. xii. 5. (b) It does not contain the dialogue 
On Fate. (c) It ends practically as the other form known to Rufinus. 
(d) Ree. iv = Hom. viii-ix is omitted, ete. 

2. There is nothing in the work itself which links it distinctively 
by name, either with Homilies or with Recognitions. 

3. It seems to bear on its very face the glacier marks of an evo- 
lution history. (a) The first book which contains three-fourths of the 
whole isa unit. It is all there is in one of the MSS.,and is there 
called the Account of Clement. This corresponds with what has been 
generally thought, 7. e., that the first three books of Recognitions rep- 
resented the original form of Recognitions. (b) This first book is fol- 
lowed not by the second “ Narrative of Clement,” but by the “ Third 
against the Gentiles.” This may, of course, on the face of it, repre- 
sent a third book of Clement,—the second, corresponding with Rec. iv 
and Hom. viii-ix, having been omitted ; only it is not called the “ Third 
of Clement,” but out of the clear sky, “Third against the Gentiles.” 
This makes it look as if some “ lost apology ” had been added bodily. 
A similar argument holds concerning the section heading which De- 
Lagarde translates Tripolitana Pheenicie, and we seem to have the 
very strata of the documents by which the History was built up. It 
is difficult to suppose that these divisions and these headings 
could occur in a work derived from Homilies and Recognitions, while 
as stages in the building of the “ Urschrift ” they are entirely com- 
prehensible, and their disappearance in the systematic Recognitions 
and Homilies is natural, 
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4, Again, comparing the History with Recognitions and Homilies, 
it appears that the omitted section of the History are: (a) Hom. 
iv-vii (Dialogue of Appion and Annubion). (6) The section of 
Recognitions containing the dialogue On Fate and occupying the 
bulk of viii-x. (c) The bulk of Hom. xv-xx. These sections are 
precisely those which apart from any consideration of the Syriac 
form have been under suspicion of being later additions. In other 
words, stripping Homilies and Recognitions of supposed late addi- 
tions, we have History. 



























5. This should prepare the way for straightforward reconstruction 
of the literature on the basis of the History, and this in fact it does, 
involving the following stages: (1) Book i; (2) The History in the 
present form; (3) Rec. iv, Hom. viii-ix added. With this addition 
it was divided into fourteen books (cf. Harnack, Gesch. Altchr. Lit., 
i, 214), and ended, like the Homilies and the other form of Recogni- 
tions known to Rufinus, without the final transformation as given in 
the Recognitions of Rufinus; (4) At this point Recognitions took 
the fourteen books, condensed twelve into six and inserting 13-14, 
“ Bardesanes’” On Fate, made ten books in all; while (5) Homilies, 
taking the same fourteen books, radically rewrote the whole with a 
theological purpose, omitting the bulk of what is in the Recogni- 
tions, Books ii and iii, but using the material more or less else- 
where, and inserting also the dialogue of Appion and Annubion, 
expanded the whole to twenty books. 

This evolution history may be represented graphically as follows : 


. (1) 





> 
4 
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This again is suggestion and not demonstration, but the fact that, 
regarding the History as original, we come out on purely formal 
grounds at substantially the same results respecting the priority of 
Rec. and Hom., which Salmon (in Smith and Wace, Dict.) reaches 
eonclusively by an acute literary criticism, is at least interesting, and 
gives the History a claim to thorough examination as to what it is or 
isnot. Ifthe History is not a compilation from Rec. and Hom.,then 
Homilies must be a late and radical rewriting of the Clementine 
story. If it is a compilation, then this value and various other pos- 
sible values of the History are gone, but not all. 

I incline strongly to believe in the originality of the History, but 
the chief concern is a conclusive explanation, either way, of the fact 
that the text of the History agrees now with Recognitions and now 
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with Homilies. Such explanation of this is needed as will allow one 
to say, e. g., whether thirty-four lines (Eng. trans.) have been sub- 
tracted from Ree. i. 9, (say) by Rufinus, or added to the History out of 
the Homilies. 

But whatever may be the result of the fuller discussion of this 
Syrian form, which must come sooner or later, some things which 
give critical value will certainly stand. Chapters 2-11 of Book iii of 
the Recognitions, e. g., which has been so long in dispute, is contained 
in the History ; and so whether omitted in translation by Rufinus (as 
it probably was) or not, it belongs to the Recognitions, though absent 
from the majority of its MSS. Moreover, even if only a compilation, 
the work affords other important clues for the text of the Recogni- 
tions and Homilies which have not as yet been made use of in any 
edition. 

PRINCETON COLLEGE. ERNEST CusHING RICHARDSON. 


THE EARLIEST QUOTATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
AS SCRIPTURE. 


Tue position which I prepose to maintain in this brief paper is 
that we have an express quotation of a passage of the Gospel of 
Luke as Holy Scripture in 1 Tim. v. 18. The whole verse is thus 
rendered in the Revised Version: “ For the Scripture saith, Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the corn. And, The 
labourer is worthy of his hire.” The punctuation makes it probable 
that the revisers did not regard the sentence, “ The labourer is wor- 
thy of his hire,” as forming a part of the Scripture here cited by the 
apostle. That the quotation of Scripture does not extend beyond 
the word “ corn,” they seem to indicate by placing after that word a 
full stop and not a colon (compare Acts i. 20). It may be that the 
whole body of revisers should not be accounted responsible for the 
interpretative punctuation employed in this case. But it is a fact that 
it represents the explanation of some of the best commentators. 
Even Calvin contends that, in the last clause, Paul “ does not cite a 
testimony of Scripture, but a proverbial saying which common sense 
dictates to all.” Indeed, we are sometimes cautioned against appear- 
ing in dangerous company by making Paul quote here the Gospel of 
Luke. Dr. F. C. Baur takes this view and employs it in the interest 
of his destructive criticism. And VanOosterzee does not hesitate to 
say that, if the formula “ the Scripture saith ” is here applied to Luke 
x. 7, the Tiibingen school of critics is right in drawing from such a 
quotation a proof of the later composition of the First Epistle to 
Timothy. But we are persuaded that, in the course of this discussion, 
it will be seen that in so doing we are not playing into the hands of 
Dr. Baur and his party, but, on the contrary, are doing something to 
strengthen the internal evidence of the Pauline authorship of 
1 Timothy. 

8 
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It is of importance to note that the same remarkable Old Testament 
passage employed by Paul in 1 Tim. v. 18 as an argument (far-fetched 
in the eyes of rationalists) for ministerial support, is used by him for 
the same purpose and commented on in an earlier epistle, 1 Cor. ix. 
9. There he quotes it as “ written in the law of Moses.” It is taken 
from Deut. xxv. 4. After justifying his application of the principle 
involved in it to laborers for Christ, he refers the Corinthians to the 
case of those ministering in the temple, who received a living for 
their service in it; and then he makes the declaration in ver. 14, “ Even 
so did the Lord ordain that they who preach the Gospel should live 
of the Gospel.” Meyer is undoubtedly right in understanding by the 
Lord here mentioned, the Lord Jesus Christ; and in holding that the 
apostle had respect to the utterances of Christ which we find in 
Matt. x. 10 and Luke x. 7. A similar appeal to an enactment which 
the incarnate Saviour ordained when on earth, and which is recorded 
in the Gospels, is made by Paul in 1 Cor. vii. 10. But the interest- 
ing and important point on which we would now fix attention, and 
which is of special value in interpreting 1 Tim. v. 18, is that Deut. 
xxv. 4, in its striking and peculiar allegorical application, was asso- 
ciated in Paul’s mind with an express declaration of the Lord Jesus 
asserting the right of ministers of the Word to be supported. Now in 
1 Tim. v. 18 we have the same words of the law of Moses, applied as 
in 1 Cor. ix. 9, and combined with the very words in which, according 
to the Evangelist Luke, Christ did actually declare the right of 
preachers of the Gospel to a maintenance. Such a combination of 
what Moses implicitly ordained in the Law with what Jesus Christ 
explicitly ordained in the Gospel, is what might be expected from 
Paul by those who remember what he had written in 1 Cor. ix. 

We must not be kept from pressing the significance of this coinci- 
dence by the remark that Christ’s words in Luke and Paul’s identical 
words in 1 Timothy are the dictate of common sense. They are the 
dictate of common sense—a proverb—but in a particular application, 
which, as the history of the Church shows, has not been always allowed, 
and which needed to be enforced with the weight of our Lord’s divine 
authority. There is a mighty difference in the effect produced when 
I read the saying, “ The labourer is worthy of his hire,” simply as a 
general moral maxim, and when I read it as the expression of the 
mind of the King and Head of the Church that His ministers should 
be suitably remunerated. And in arguing earnestly for ministerial 
support and inculcating its duty, if I could adduce this saying as 
thus used by Christ, I should feel that in giving it his sanction, and 
connecting it with His name and authority, I was fastening it on the 
conscience of every loyal Christian with a far stronger bond of obli- 
gation than if 1 merely repeated it as a commonplace of worldly 
morality. Now, we have satisfactory evidence, as has been shown, 
that Paul was acquainted with the words of Christ which are recorded 
in the Gospel of Luke and which are employed there by his divine Mas- 
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ter for the same purpose for which he himself employs them in 1 Tim. 
v. 18. We know, too, that he had them distinctly in his mind when 
pleading on a previous occasion the same cause. How then can we 
imagine that, in writing to Timothy on the same subject, he should 
have no thought of these words having ever been adduced and 
applied by Christ, and should think of them only as in use among 
men? This would be strange forgetfulness on the part of the 
apostle. 

Suppose that the sentence, “ The labourer is worthy of his hire,” 
were found anywhere in the Old Testament. No one would listen to a 
commentator who should say that the apostle, in the verse before us, 
did not mean to cite this sentence as a part of the Scripture which he 
introduces by the formula: “ The Scripture saith.” - It was a custom 
of ancient Jewish authors, and is a frequent usage in the New Testa- 
ment, to run together two or more texts of Scripture taken from dif- 
ferent places and to make them read almost as if they were one con- 
tinuous quotation (cf. Surenhusius, Biblos Katallages, p. 45 sq.). As 
examples of such combination our readers may consult such passages 
as Acts i. 20, Rom. ix. 33, James ii. 23.* As in these place, so in 
1 Tim. v. 18, two different passages appear clearly to be quoted as 
Scripture. Observe that the conjunction ‘ and” follows the former of 
the two proof passages, indicating that the quotation of Scripture is 
not yet finished, but that more of it is to follow. Observe that when 
Deut. xxv. 4 is quoted in 1 Cor. ix. 9 it is preceded by the formula: 
“It is written in the law of Moses.” But this formula is not retained 
in 1] Tim. v.18. And yet, if the view which we antagonize is true, 
such a restricting formula would have been appropriate here, instead 
of the general one: “ The Scripture saith.” Paul could not quote 
Luke x. 7 as “ written in the law of Moses.” But does he quote it 
as Scripture? “ Nothing compels” us to think so, says Huther. 
“It is not at all necessary ” to do so,says VanOosterzee. Such forms 
of expression betray the consciousness of these commentators of 
their deviation from the natural exegesis. By the considerations 
adduced, we are forced to hold that Paul does here quote the Gospel 
of Luke as Scripture, just as Peter classes the Epistles of Paul with 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament (2 Pet. iii. 16). . 

The practice of quoting the books of the New Testament as Scrip- 
ture must have been of early origin. Hilgenfeld, who now holds the 
leadership of the school of Baur, maintains that the epistle of pseudo- 
Barnabas was composed before the close of the first century. In 
that epistle we find Matt. xxii. ]4 quoted as Scripture. The dis- 
covery lately of two Greek manuscripts of this epistle has exposed 
the futility of the attempts made to set aside the authenticity of the 
formula of quotation employed in it. We find it altogether credible 
that Paul was acquainted with the Gospel according to Luke. We 


*In 1 Clem. xxiii the same usage is exemplified in the combination of Isa. 
xiii, 32 and Mal. iii. 1. 
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consider it incredible that he should not have known of it. Luke 
was the faithful and beloved companion of Paul. He was regarded 
by the early Fathers as having written his Gospel under the influence 
of that apostle. Internal evidence sustains this testimony. The 
Gospel of Luke was composed before the Acts of the Apostles ; and 
the way in which the narrative in the latter book closes shows that 
it must have been written before the death of Paul, and even before 
the end of his first imprisonment, and, therefore, before Paul wrote 
his First Epistle to Timothy. It is absurd to suppose that Paul 
regarded what God spake by His Son, when it was committed to 
writing, as less sacred than the record of what God had spoken by 
the prophets (1 Cor. xiv. 37; John xx. 31). Christ’s spoken Word 
recalled to remembrance was for Paul divine and authoritative (1 Cor. 
ix. 14). Should we then be surprised to find the same Word when 
written recognized by him as Holy Scripture? (1 Tim. v. 18).* We 
have only to add that the singular correspondence in the ideas ex- 
pressed and in the use of the same places of the Law and of the Gos- 
pel, which we have shown to exist between 1 Tim. v. 18 and 1 Cor. 
ix. 9, 14, furnishes an impressive testimony to the unity of authorship 
of the two Epistles and deserves to be reckoned among the “ unde- 
signed coincidences ” contained in Paley’s Hor Pauline. 


PitTtsBuRGH, Pa. DuNLOoP MOoRE. 


* Even Matthew Arnold concedes that ‘‘at no time after the written sayings 
of Jesus were published can it have been impossible for a Christian to call them 
Scripture’ (Cont. Rev., March, 1875, p. 519). 





VII. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE UNWRITTEN LAW OF GOD. 


Besipes the rule of duty revealed in the living oracles of God, 
there is a law written on the heart of man. This is antecedent to all 
training and instruction and springs out of the constitution of our 
nature. It may be confused, or ill-understood, or habitually dis- 
obeyed, but still it is there, engraven on the conscience of man by 
the finger of God. As Sophocles said (Antig., 456), “It is no child 
of to-day’s or yesterday’s birth, but hath been no man knoweth how 
long since.” Its divine origin is plain and undeniable, for how else 
are we to explain the fact of its continuance notwithstanding its dis- 
turbing character? There is something in man which censures and 
annoys him when he does wrong, however much he may be inclined 
to that wrong. Certainly he never planted this principle of opposi- 
tion in his soul. If he were the cause of it why does he not rid him- 
self of it? No man would endure what molests and disquiets him if 
he could expel it. Hence it is fair to infer that it is implanted by a 
more powerful hand and therefore is rooted so deeply that no human 
force can pull it up. 

That there is this binding revelation of the law, independently of 
any supernatural external revelation, is expressly taught in the 
Scriptures. The apostle says (Rom. ii. 14, 15): “When the Gentiles 
that have not the [revealed] law, do by nature the things of the law, 
these, not having the law, are a law unto themselves ; in that they 
shew the work of the law written in their hearts, their conscience 
bearing witness therewith, and their thoughts one with another accus- 
ing or else excusing them.” The heathen, not having any outward 
divine enactment, yet often do the things which the written law 
demands, such as honesty, obedience to parents, kindness to the 
poor; and they do these things by nature, that is, by virtue of their 
original constitution, that with which they came into being and 
which is not moulded by any extraneous training, culture or other 
influence beyond the congenital endowments and their progressive 
development. Thus they have in their own nature a rule of duty and 
a sense of obligation. “As the absence of all moral acts among the 
lower animals shows that they have no sense of right or wrong, that 
they are not under a moral law, so the performance of such acts by 
the Gentiles shows that they have a law written on their hearts.” 
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This is further confirmed by the testimony of conscience which 
“ bears witness therewith,” that is, with the moral acts of the heathen, 
since their thoughts alternately accuse or even excuse them. Thus, 
according to the apostle, not only the external conduct of the 
heathen, but the inward operations of their moral nature, bear witness 
to the existence of an unwritten law. That they have in their hearts 
a consciousness of the demands of the moral law, they show first, by 
their acting in accordance with law, and next, by their conscience 
passing judgment on their acts. Either one of these testimonies 
would be sufficient of itself, but the combination of the two estab- 
lishes beyond question the postulate of the apostle. Gentiles as 
well as Jews, those who have a written revelation and those who have 
not, are alike under moral obligation and must appear before the 
final Judge. 

The doctrine of Scripture on this point is confirmed by conscious- 
ness and by experience. Every man feels that he is a responsible 
being. He has the sense of right and wrong not simply in regard to 
outward actions but also in respect to secret thoughts and motives. 
The idea of obligation is inherent and inalienable, and quite inde- 
pendent of any revelation from the unseen world. It springs unbid- 
den and irrepressibly, from the constitution of the mind itself. A 
man may be unable to determine the source of his knowledge of the 
subject, but he is certain that it has been in him coeval with the dawn 
of reason, and has been increased and strengthened by the unfolding 
of his faculties. It is quite impossible to ascribe his convictions to 
education. They spring up anterior to all influences from without 
because they lie at the very core of his being. Mr. Bentham once 
said that the word ought should “ be banished from the vocabulary of 
morals,” but he must first banish the notion it conveys from all 
human consciousness. It originated within the soul itself and cannot 
be expelled till man’s nature is made over. Moralists of various 
schools have questioned its claims and character, but they have been 
compelled nolens volens to admit its existence. An example is found 
in Mr. Bentham himself, of whom James Martineau says, “It is singu- 
lar that a philosopher who finds the English word ‘ duty’ so disagree- 
able should select for his own treatise on the subject a title including 
its Greek equivalent.”* The title is Deontology, the science of 
duty. 

The testimony of experience is the same. This is identical and 
constant for all men. As Cicero says: ‘‘ Hst quidem vera lex, recta 
ratio, nature congruens, diffusa in omnes, constans, sempiterna ; que 
vocat ad officium jubendo, vetando a fraude deterreat.” It does not 
belong to one period or to one nation, but prevails among all and for 
alltime. It is a characteristic of the race. Wherever there are men, 
there is the sense of moral obligation, the knowledge of right and 
wrong, wholly independent of any civil enactments. Thus Antigone 


* Types of Ethical Theory, ii, 307. 
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in the famous play of Sophocles, protesting against the barbarity of 
refusing burial to her brother, says to the king : 
‘Nor did I deem thy edicts strong enough, 
That thou, a mortal man, shouldst overpass 
The unwritten laws of God that know not change.”’ 

Her appeal is to the eternal, divine, unwritten principle of right, 
which dwells within and is supreme, which gives no further account 
of itself and yet speaks with absolute authority, because implanted in 
the very constitution of the soul. The same thing appears in another 
of Sophocles’ plays, the @dipus Rex, where the chorus utters the 
fervent wish (863-72): “Oh that my lot may lead me in the path of 
holy innocence of word and deed, the path which august laws ordain, 
laws that in the highest empyrean had their birth, of which Heaven 
is the father alone, neither did the race of mortal men beget them, 
nor shall oblivion ever put them to sleep. The power of God is 
mighty in them and groweth not old.” Such words show that as 
God left not Himself without witness in the things that are made, 
which point to His eternal power and godhead, so neither did He 
leave failure of witness in the inward structure of man which 
demands, nay insists, that there is an original supernal law which no 
attacks of reason can overthrow, which no changes of opinion can alter. 

The common objection to this view is that men have differed, and 
do differ, widely in their moral judgments, the same acts being in one 
country or in one age denounced as crimes, and yet in another land 
or time commended as virtues. But this diversity so far from im- 
pairing the supremacy of conscience confirms it. For why do men 
form any judgment at all in the case? Why are they not wholly 
indifferent? Just because there is that within them which compels 
an opinion, even the universal sense of right and wrong. Standards 
of taste differ in various times and places, but the very existence of 
such standards, whether correct or incorrect, indicates that they who 
hold them have the sense of beauty or what we call the esthetic ele- 
ment. The same thing may be said of the opinions of men upon 
numerous questions of duty and propriety. They differ often very 
widely ; but that fact does not prove that reason is not a natural and 
essential element of their constitution ; nay, it is rather an evidence to 
the contrary. For men, unless they were rational, could not take 
sides upon a given point and undertake to support their views by argu- 
ment. So, then, just as reason belongs to the essence of human 
nature, in like manner does the unwritten law. There are certain 
truths which man sees intuitively, and like the axioms of geometry, 
are incapable of proof, for there is nothing simpler into which they 
can be resolved. So there are certain moral truths so simple and in- 
tuitive that they require no reasoning. Every man by the very make 
and mechanism of his internal economy is led to acknowledge them. 
Apart from and beyond these, men’s judgments differ according to 
their circumstances, their condition or their interest. But funda- 
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mentally they have a sense of right and wrong accompanied by a 
feeling of obligation, which does not arise from education or training, 
and is wholly independent of all considerations of personal profit or 
enjoyment; which abides unchanging amid the inconstant caprice of 
opinion and thought; and which claims man’s reverence even when 
he violates it. 

To this conception of law as inherent in the nature of man, which 
the Scriptures teach and all men acknowledge, one may apply Kant’s 
celebrated utterance with far more propriety than he did to his im- 
personal categorical imperative: “ Two things there are which, the 
oftener and the more steadfastly we consider them, fill the mind with 
an ever new and ever rising admiration and reverence—the starry 
heaven above and the moral law within.” The one, in his view be- 
ginning from sense and linking him with worlds rising beyond 
worlds and systems blending into systems with illimitable times of 
periodic movement, annihilated, as it were, his importance as an ani- 
mated being; the other, beginning with his invisible self and con- 
necting him by a universal and necessary bond with an infinity which 
can be tracked by the intellect alone, immeasurably exalted him as 
an intelligence, because through his personality the moral law 
reveals to him a life independent of the whole material world. 

Kant is right. We may well bow in awe before the vastness of the 
physical universe ; but with equal, nay, superior reason should we 
bow before that divine thought which existed before the universe 
was born and will exist long after it has passed away, which regu- 
lates the conduct of all intelligent creatures, and which itself is the 
exact expression of the nature of the Infinite Mind. For this is the 
secret of the unwritten law; not an impersonal idea, not a mere con- 
ception due to man’s rational liberty, as the Kénigsberg philosopher 
affirms, for that cannot bind the individual, or call him to account, or 
summon him to its judgment seat. This can be done only by the 
personal Sovereign of the universe, and it is His existence and 
authority that the inward law always implies. That law controls 
because it comes from the Supreme Will which stretched out the 
heavens and laid the foundation of the earth and guides the history 
of the world. Hence it speaks with authority, discarding all refer- 
ence to experience or expediency, not uttering a maxim of prudence 
and utility, or saying, “It is better or wiser to do what is right, and 
this will certainly promote your happiness.” On the contrary, it 
gives an absolute command, requiring one to do right whatever be 
the consequences, or, as the phrase is, though the heavens should 
fall. Hence its claim to the term “law.” It is the enunciation of the 
will of One who has the authority to enjoin and the power to 
enforce His injunctions. Hence the fear and shame and self-humilia- 
tion which follow upon disobedience to the voice within. Man 
recognizes himself as a free moral agent, yet under authority—an 
authority which he did not create and from which he cannot escape. 
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He may deny it in words or rebel against it in acts; still it exists, 
and sooner or later makes its reprisals, as we observe in the history 
of Joseph. His brethren were at ease and in peace for long years 
notwithstanding their gross crime, but when they fell into sore trou- 
ble in Egypt, the voice within made itself heard, and they said: ‘“ We 
are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that we saw the distress 
of his soul, when he besought us and we would not hear; therefore 
is this distress come upon us.” 

Yet despite the inborn, universal and inalienable nature of the 
sense of right in man, the unwritten law of conscience, which is dis- 
tinct enough even in the lowest races to lay a sufficient basis for 
moral obligation and responsibility, it is not able to control conduct 
and mold character. In numberless cases it is overborne by passion 
or perverted by ignorance or misled by education, and sometimes is 
made a minister of evil when men persist in doing what is wrong 
under the conviction that it is right, as when the Hindu mother does 
violence to the most powerful instincts of our nature in plunging her 
infant child into the Ganges for the sake of its future welfare. The 
very apostle who asserts most distinctly the existence of the law 
written on the heart, yet in the same connection sets forth in the 
strongest terms the fearful extent to which the Pagan deterioration 
of morals reached in the Greek and Roman world. Despite the light 
within and without, men did not glorify God as God, but exchanged 
His glory for images even of the beasts that perish, and as ungodli- 
ness always leads to immorality, they went further and further 
astray till they became utterly depraved, committing crimes against 
nature and falling into every variety of sin, whether of the flesh or 
the mind. The picture is a frightful one, and some have complained 
that it is overdrawn. Yet on three several occasions and in as many 
different countries modern Christian missionaries on reading aloud 
Paul’s words in the first chapter of Romans have been charged by 
their heathen hearers with having written what they had read after 
their arrival on heathen ground, because otherwise they could not 
have described so faithfully the existing state of things. 

It follows then that there was need for a republication of the law 
of nature, a fresh assertion of the authority of conscience and a stat- 
ute brief enough and clear enough to guide men in their varied rela- 
tions. We have just such a compendium of duty in the Ten Words 
from Sinai. They do not deal with formal distinctions or outward 
services or temporary and changing relationships, but with funda- 
mental principles. Their nature, their number, their order and their 
spirit exalt them infinitely above any other standard of obligation 
which has ever been set forth among men. “ The law of the Lord is 
perfect, restoring the soul. The judgments of the Lord are true and 
altogether righteous.” 


New YORK. TaLtbot W. CHAMBERS. 





VI. 
OBITUARY NOTES. 


a 
PRINCIPAL ALEXANDER McKNIGHT, D.D. 


THE Rev. ALEXANDER McKnicut, D.D., Principal of the Presbyte- 
rian College at Halifax, N. S., and one of the Associate Editors of 
this Review, died on the 27th of April last. In his death the Cana- 
dian Church has lost one of its ablest and most respected ministers. 

Dr. McKnight was born at Dalmellington, Ayrshire, Scotland, in 
1826. He had his arts course in the University of Glasgow, and 
his theological course in the New College, Edinburgh. He came to 
Nova Scotia in 1855, and taught Hebrew in the College at Halifax. 
Afterwards he became pastor of the church at Dartmouth, though 
retaining his connection with the College. In 1868 he resigned his 
pastoral charge and gave his whole time to the College. In 1871 he 
was transferred to the Chair of Systematic Theology and Apolo- 
getics. He was appointed Principal of the College in 1878. 

Dr. McKnight had a very wide range of knowledge, but he was 
also distinguished by the thoroughness and accuracy of his scholar- 
ship. He was characterized by great acumen and analytical power, 
and could rapidly separate from any subject under consideration what- 
ever was extraneous, seizing the points which were of decisive im- 
portance. This habit of mind made him a luminous and instructive 
teacher, and in combination with the vigor and intensity of his think- 
ing made him very able in debate. 

While Dr. McKnight occasionally intervened in the discussions of 
Church Courts, it is as a theological teacher that he will be chiefly 
remembered. <A large number of the ministers of the Maritime 
Provinces have been his students, and there is only one opinion as to 
the ability, faithfulness and zeal with which he conducted the work 
of his classes during the thirty-nine years of his connection with the 
College at Halifax. 

Principal McKnight’s modesty was equal to his talent, and he ever 
shrank from prominence. With much heartiness the General Assem- 
bly of 1885 placed him in the Moderator’s chair—a position to which 
his attainments and services justly entitled him; but it was evident 
to every one that he would have preferred to be on the floor of the 
house. 

Dr. McKnight has been removed while his capacity for service 
seemed at the highest. His memory will be cherished by the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, and very especially by the considerable 
number of ministers who sat at his feet, and who cannot forget the 
high qualities of their teacher and friend. 


ToRroNTO. Wa. Caven. 
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JAMES McCOSH, D.D., LL.D.,. AND WILLIAM GREENOUGH 
THAYER SHEDD, D.D., LL.D. 


Tue Rev. Dr. James McCosh died at Princeton on the evening of 
Friday, November 16,1894; and the Rev. Dr. W.G. T. Shedd died in 
New York City on the morning of Saturday, November 17, 1894. Thus 
nearly together passed into their reward two of the greatest Presby- 
terians of our generation. Each had been given a message to deliver, 
and had delivered it. Each had had committed to him a charge to 
keep, and had kept it. Each had been called upon to champion the 
cause of truth against serious odds, and had not shunned the task. 
“ They never sold the truth to serve the hour.” Doubtless no one 
accomplishes all he fain would do. Of all alike it must in some sense 
be said that “the great design unfinished lies, their lives are incom- 
plete,” and their circles are perfected only in the life beyond the 
grave. But above most men, it was given to these to finish their 
work. They lay down to sleep at last, full alike of days, of honors 
and of service. 

Both were many-sided men, of varied gifts. Both served their gen- 
eration and earned its gratitude and admiration by performances in 
very diverse spheres of activity. But the highest claim of each to 
perennial remembrance will doubtless be found to rest upon the con- 
tribution he has made to the defense and exposition of fundamental 
truth, philosophical or theological. Dr. McCosh was a devoted pas- 
tor, a preacher of simplicity and power, an impressive teacher, a col- 
lege president great in all the qualities requisite to success in that 
complicated sphere, a writer of a strikingly attractive English style: 
but he was above all things a great religious philosopher. Dr. Shedd 
was a noble preacher, an admirable teacher of an unusually wide 
range of subjects,a man of letters, an accomplished scholar, a philo- 
sophic thinker: but above all he was a great theologian. Both men 
had the clearness of vision to discern reality in philosophy or relig- 
ion: both had the courage, on discerning it, to grasp and to hold it 
for themselves and for us. They have embalmed not their memories 
only, but their teaching also, for us ina somewhat voluminous literary 
product to which we shall increasingly feel our debt. 

The present writer had the happiness of a personal acquaintance 
with both these great men. He entered Princeton College as a stu- 
dent in the autumn in which Dr. McCosh took charge of its adminis- 
tration, and sat at. his feet in the class-room for three stimulating years, 
which have left their permanent impression on all his thinking. The 
admiration which began then, has been deepened by the intercourse 
of more mature years. His acquaintance with Dr. Shedd was of later 
date and less close. But it was quite long and close enough to leave 
memories which will not lightly be yielded. On the establishment of 
THE PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED Review both Dr. McCosh and Dr. 
Shedd gave it their fullest sympathy and encouragement and prom- 
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ised it their active codperation. Engrossment in other employments 
and the increasing infirmities of age curtailed their actual contribu- 
tions to its pages. Dr. McCosh contributed a single paper to its first 
volume—a characteristic paper on Recent Works on Kant (Vol. i, pp. 
425-440). The opening article of the first number of the REVIEW 
was a paper by Dr. Shedd on The Meaning and Value of the Doctrine 
of Decrees (Vol. i, pp. 1-25). Subsequently he contributed papers on 
What is Animal Life? (Vol. i, pp. 443-447), The Materialistic 
Physics Unmathematical (Vol. ii, pp. 323-326), Notes on Current 
Topics (Vol. iii, pp. 312-322), and How were the Four Gospels Com- 
posed ? (Vol. iv, pp. 461-469). But the services of neither of them to 
this Review can be measured by their contributions to its pages. In 
particular, Dr. Shedd has not only furthered its interests in every way 
possible, but has honored it from the beginning by serving as one of 
its Board of Editors. 

There is therefore a peculiar fitness special to this Review, which 
comes to the aid of the general interest which attaches to the careers of 
two men of such light and leading, to enforce upon us the acceptable 
duty of laying before our readers a measurably full account of the lives 
of these two great men and a well-considered estimate of their services 
to mankind and to truth. We have pleasure in announcing that this 
task has been kindly undertaken for the Review, in the case of Dr. 
McCosh by President Francis L. Patton, and in the case of Dr. 
Shedd by Prof. John DeWitt. We shall present these papers to our 


readers in our April number. Meanwhile, we content ourselves with 
laying our little garland of gratitude and love upon the graves of 
these masters of thought. There is a realm of truth, and these men 
set themselves for its defense; and it is in part due to them that we 
still possess it as our heritage. We can never estimate the greatness 
of this possession; but at least 


«We have a voice, with which to pay the debt 
Of boundless love and reverence and regret 
To those great men who fought, and kept it ours :— 
And keep it ours, O God !”’ 


PRINCETON, N. J. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 





IX. 


REVIEWS OF 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


IL—APOLOGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION.—The Gifford Lectures delivered before the 
University of St. Andrew’s in Sessions 1890-91 and 1891-92. By EDWARD 
CarrD, LL.D., D.C.L., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow, Late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. New 
York: Macmillan & Co., 1893. Vol. i, 8vo, pp. xv, 400, and Vol. ii, 8vo, 
pp. Vii, 333. 


This is no ordinary work. The doctrine of evolution has controlled much 
of the best thought of the present century. At first materialistic or biologi- 
cal, its idealistic form is to-day most influential. Moreover, it is to ethics, 
and specially to religion, that this kind of evolution is being applied most 
diligently and with the largest expectations. The Hegelian school of phil- 
osophy, which is making itself felt widely outside of the somewhat narrowed 
circle of its avowed adherents, has it as its supreme aim to bring the history 
of religion in general under the idea of development, and to apply that idea 
to the religion of the Bible in particular. Of this school there is no abler 
teacher, at least in Great Britain, than Prof. Edward Caird. Even those 
who differ most from him must rank him as one of the three or four living 
Scottish philosophers. His Critical Philosophy of Emmanuel Kant has no 
superior in the department of expository philosophy. The significance of his 
book now under review will be clearly seen, then, when we add that in the 
domain of constructive philosophy it is the peer of the work just mentioned. 
Its strong positions have been elaborated with a care ard its weak ones 
have been masked with a skill that make it seem on first reading impreg- 
nable, and the statements of Scripture have been brought to its support 
so adroitly as to leave on the minds of non-critical readers the impression 
that it is, as the author evidently believes, a more Biblical, as well as 
more rational, form of Christianity that is being taught. Hence, it is 
not surprising that this book has been widely read; that it constitutes the 
most formidable attack at the present day on supernatural religion ; and that 
the Hegelian school have been quick to follow up the advantage which it has 
gained for them by securing that for some time to come the ‘‘ Gifford Lec- 
tureships ’’ shall be held by their own scholars. For these and other reasons, 
therefore, The Evolution of Religion demands most careful study on the part 
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of Christian thinkers. Because of what seems likely to succeed it, even mora 
than because of the much that it is in itself, it is a unique work. 

It may be described, in a word, “‘ as the latest attempt, from a philosophical 
standpoint, to bring religion under the idea of development.’ The first 
lecture is a general statement of this problem. The next six lectures ex- 
plain the principles on which this view of religion and of its history is based. 
Religion, as all else, is the product of evolution. The explanation of religion 
is found in the idea of the unity of mankind as manifesting itself in an or- 
ganic process of development. This idea means that ‘‘in their coexistence 
the various manifestations of human life can be connected together as differ- 
ent correlated phases of one life, and that in their succession they can be 
shown to be the necessary stages of one process of evolution.”? Hence, 
‘* what we need ina definition of religion is no summum genus, reached by 
omission of all that is characteristic of the species, but a germinative princi- 
ple, a principle of the genesis of religions.’? Consequently, if we would explain 
religion, it is to the highest, rather than to the lowest religion that we must 
look ; just as ‘‘ we take our definition of man, not from the embryo or the 
infant, but from the grown man, who first shows what was hidden in both.’’ 
It is important, too, to our understanding of this germinative principle, that 
we should disabuse ourselves of the idea that it is the cause of the phenomena 
which follow its manifestation. One with it, it itself, thiscannot be. Rather 
are they its manifestations, and the earlier ones are but the imperfect manifes- 
tations of a principle which is more completely manifested in the later. What, 
then, is the root or germinative principle of religion? It is not, as Max 
Miiller holds, the infinite, or that which is and must be ‘‘ beyond the finite,”’ 
and so the negative of all that is known. Neither is it, as Spencer teaches, 
that unknowable précis the positive consciousness of which is the condition 
of all knowledge. These two theories fail alike to reach the infinite, because 
they make it the correlate of the finite and so conceive of it as limited by it. 
This mistake Prof. Caird avoids by regarding the infinite as a principle that 
is unlimited and undetermined in the sense that it limits and determines 
itself. Hence, ‘it is no mere abyss of being which has no individuality in 
itself, and which, therefore, is fatal to the individuality of all other exist- 
ences.”? ‘‘On the contrary, its ultimate form is a principle of life and intelli- 
gence through which all things are and are known ;”’ it is the condition and 
means of their individuality. What, now, is this Universal, which, as Hegel 
says, ‘‘ manifests itself in the opposition and relation of particulafs, and 
which, just through that opposition and relation, realizes itself as an indi- 
vidual whole ?”? Our conscious life is, in the last analysis, circumscribed by 
three ideas ; the idea of the object or not self, the idea of the subject or self, 
and the idea of God or that which embraces them both and constitutes their 
limit and ultimate condition. Hence, the Universal, the germinative prin- 
ciple of all things, is God; that is, the idea of the unity of the objective and 
subjective worlds: and so religion, inasmuch as it is the highest form of life, 
is ‘* the more or less developed consciousness of this infinite unity.’? Thus, 
as God is the underlying principle of all knowledge, He is the end of all 
knowledge. Asit is only in Him that we can know the world and self, so all 
our knowledge of the world and of self leads up to Him because it is but the 
development of what He is. The main stages in this process in which unity, 
identity, manifests itself just in change and returns upon itself just by means 
of change, are three. There is that in which consciousness is characteristi- 
cally objective ; that in which it is characteristically subjective ; and that in 
which God is known ‘‘in the true form of his idea.’? It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that these three stages are in any strict sense successive. 
As in all kinds of growth, so specially in the development of the universal 
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idea, which is the principle of all growth, ‘‘ there is,” as Kant has well said, 
‘‘not addition, but intussusception.”? ‘‘ The widening of the circle of exist- 
ence never ceases to be controlled by the self-identical nature of the being 
whose life is thus enlarged.’’ In a word, in each one of these three stages 
the others are implied and more or less expressed, but always in the form of 
that one which is characteristic. Thus, to recapitulate, Prof. Caird’s con- 
ception of the universe is not that of crass Materialism: this regards matter 
as all, a3 unorganized, and as eternal ; and so it gets individuality at the cost 
of personality and unity. Neither is it the conception of materialistic Pan- 
theism, such as Spinoza’s: this makes God the universal substance; and so 
it preserves unity at the expense of individuality and personality. Nor yet 
is it the conception of Theism : this holds that God and the world are sepa- 
rate, the former being the creator of the latter out of nothing and the latter 
having its cause and end in itscreator; and so this view secures individuality 
and personality, but, it is claimed, at the sacrifice of unity. The theory, 
however, is what calls itself Idealism ; what we should call idealistic Panthe- 
ism. This regards God as the spiritual principle in which subject and object, 
self and not self, are individualized ; and the universe of both mind and mat- 
ter as the various and necessary organs of the infinite organism of which 
God, conceived as above, is the germinating, sustaining, controlling, and 
ever more and more fully manifesting life. Thus, it is maintained, unity is 
attained, individuality is realized, and ‘‘ whatever is is rational.”? Of this 
all-dominating organism religion is the flower, and of the flower Christianity 
is the fully developed form. ‘‘It is the consciousness of the Infinite or of 
the Universal in its own form.’’? Such, in barest outline, is Prof. Caird’s 
theory. 

The remainder of Vol. i, from the beginning of the eighth chapter, is de- 
voted to ‘“‘a description of the chief stages in the development of the pre- 
Christian religions.’? The first of these is Objective Religion. This is that 
‘in which God, who is properly conceived as the unity beyond all differences, 
especially the difference of subject and object, is represented as one object 
among others.’”? In this stage the religious consciousness is what Hegel 
calls ‘‘ sensuous,”’ *‘ not meaning that sensation can fully explain it, but that 
it does not itself recognize anything else than sense as the source of its knowl- 
edge.”? In religion of this kind, ‘‘ while the object selected as God need not 
be man, and in the earliest times is generally not man, yet that object, what- 
ever it be, is commonly regarded as the ancestor of the family or tribe that 
worship it, because blood relationship is as yet the only type under which the 
alliance of man with man, and therefore also the alliance of man with God, 
can be conceived.’’ Such religion, as soon as it passes out of the confusion 
of ideas involved in its animistic or lowest form, is ‘‘ necessarily polytheistic 
in the sense that it acknowledges a multiplicity of divine powers, who are 
opposed to each other as are the kinships they protect.”’ ‘‘ A culminating 
point in the development of this polytheism is that in which we have a heav- 
enly God or gods raised to a position of superiority over the other gods.” Of 
this process the sun worship of Peru, the heaven worship of China, the 
Egyptian worship of the celestial powers, are examples. The most conspic- 
uous one, however, is inthe Vedic hymns. In these, too, we have a new 
phenomenon. Polytheism becomes Henotheism. Each divinity at the mo- 
ment of worship is conceived as embracing all others. ‘‘ Finally, as reflection 
advances, this wavering and uncertain picture of ‘gods many and lords 
many ’ comes to be regarded as a mere show and appearance of diversity, in 
which the one infinite being masks himself.’?’ Thus Pantheism is ‘the 
euthanasia of objective religion.”” From this euthanasia, this gradual loss of 
all positive content or meaning, religion can save itself only by abandoning 
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the purely objective representation of God and passing to its second or sub- 
jective stage. This transition we observe specially in the religion of Greece. 
It chose man rather than any other object to represent God. This could not 
but be a step of importance. That God was now regarded as man, who is a 
subject as well as an object, could not help affecting the conception of God 
as an object. Thus the poetic exaltation of man and the humanizing of 
nature in the poetry and art of Greece prepare the way for a philosophy and 
for a religion that invert the relation of natural and spiritual, that abandon 
the conception of God as an object or as the totality of objects, and that 
recognize that in the inner life of the self or subject there is a higher revelation 
of Him than can be found in any object as such or even in the whole world 
of objects. The question, however, arises, How can such a religion, one 
that surrenders the outward world to fate, or to something not divine, and 
appeals to something within us as the authentic voice of God—how can such 
a religion be justified ? Positivism is against it. How, then, can reality 
and so authority be vindicated for that which cannot be brought to the 
test of the senses? Prof. Caird gives Kant’s answer, ‘‘ When we leave 
out of account all that belongs to the phenomenal side of our being, we 
still find within us, bound up with the practical consciousness of ourselves 
as moral beings, ideas of the world, the soul, and God, which have a 
higher truth than all our empirical knowledge.” ‘‘ These ideas, as they 
are outside of the sphere of experience, cannot be touched by the Pos- 
itivist, who argues only from experience. Their reality and authority 
are independent of experience and superior to it.’? Of Subjective Religion, or 
that which thus conceives of God as the reality within rather than as an ob- 
ject without, there are three forms: Buddhism, the * reductio ad absurdum 
of subjective religion,’’ which by breaking off all connection with the objec- 
tive world empties the subjective life itself of all contents; Stoicism, which, 
instead of, like Buddhism, losing the self in the Absolute, ‘‘ sees the Absolute 
in the free determinations of the self by its own law ;” and Judaism, which 
is ‘‘ the negation of nature immediately passing into the assertion of spirit, 
and which gives asits ultimate message to the race the spiritual fatherhood of 
God.” Indeed, the whole history of the Jewish faith, and more clearly if 
the claims of the ‘“‘ Higher Criticism ”’ of the Old Testament be established, 
“furnishes perhaps the most striking of all illustrations of religious evolu- 
tion.” In other words, it exhibits to us ‘‘a typical instance of the develop- 
ment of a religious idea from lower to higher forms tiil finally it exhausts 
itself and dies, only, however, to rise again in a religion of a still higher 
type.”’ Thus, in the history of religion, ‘* there is nothing like an absolute 
break.” ‘* Nothing absolutely new is ever introduced.” ‘*‘ The most violent 
revolution only brings out what has been growing for a long time beneath 
the surface.”’ ‘‘ The human spirit is one in all its differences, and, in a sense, 
the whole truth is always present in it, if not to it.’? Hence, the supernatural 
is impossible because ‘“ the natural is supernatural ;”? and the miraculous is 
impossible because ‘‘the universe is miraculous.’’ If the Positivism of 
Comte would exclude the intervention of God in nature on the ground of the 
“uniformity of nature,” the Idealism of Caird would do the same on the 
ground that nature always is a manifestation of the spiritual principle which 
isGod. Thus extremes meet. He who would make all nature matter and 
he who would make all nature spirit alike deny a God who, though imma- 
nent in nature, is also above it and independent of it, and who, consequently, 
can operate either through it or in contrast with it. 

The second volume is devoted entirely to “‘ the development of the Jewish 
and the Christian religions. As Matthew Arnold says, ‘the two great fac- 
tors in modern life are Hebracism and Hellenism.’ By Hellenism we mean 
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objective religions in so far as they have a common pantheistic basis. By 
Hebracism we mean subjective religions in so far as they rest on ethical 
monotbeism and imply moral aspiration.”” The former, by denying all dis- 
tinctions, make themselves logically impossible. The latter, by isolating 
each individual, destroy the unity of the whole system of things, and specially 
the real spiritual relation of men to each other and to God. Hence, a relig- 
ion must be found which can transcend and so embrace both. For such a 
religion Judaism necessarily prepares. Indeed, the way in which the ideas 
of goodness and of its reward are gradually deepened and elevated in the 
later prophets and psalmists is the best example of the ‘ dialectic of religious 
development.’ Judaism is a religion which, as has been seen, ‘‘ recoils upon 
an inward idea, as opposed to the immediate aspect of the external world 
and the immediate phenomena of human life; but which, at the same time, 
rises to the belief in a God who will ultimately bring the course of things 
into harmony with that ideal.’? The crude synthesis of goodness and happi- 
ness, in which this idea is first expressed, is gradually purified and expanded. 
The development of goodness is seen to involve an inward struggle with self 
and an outward discipline of suffering. As the process lengthens, the fruition 
of joy is postponed. It appears that the consummation cannot be reached 
by the individual, at least in this life, but must be won for future genera- 
tions. Hence, Judaism develops prophecy. The good predicted, however, 
is not regarded as the necessary result of the good already working in the 
present. The Jew is too much out of conceit with the present to discern in 
it any latent possibilities of blessing. He believes, therefore, that the God 
whom he feels within will one day reveal himself from without as the Messiah 
for his deliverance. His conception of God is thus that of a deus ex 
machina; He will reconcile the world unto himself, but there is no unity 
between Him and it. This philosophic and so necessary bond of union Chris- 
tianity supplies, and it is its distinction that it does so. John the Baptist 
gives the first blow to the idea of an external kingdom to be established by a 
transcendent act of divine power: there must be repentance, if the kingdom 
is to be received; there must be moral preparation, if deliverance is to be 
added. Jesus goes further. His teaching is, ‘‘ The kingdom of God is in the 
midst of you.’? The evil which has been the cause of the dualism of the later 
prophets He regards as necessary for the development of the highest good. 
“The power of his teaching lies in this that He finds a soul of goodness in 
things evil.’’ ‘‘ The basis of his thought is that good is omnipotent, and that 
evil must be disowned by enduring its utmost hostility.”’> His unique charac- 
teristic is that ‘‘ He first discovered man’s true relation to God and lived in it.”’ 
Thus with Him religion enters on “ its true form,’’ and so in Christianity we 
have the highest optimism out of the lowest pessimism. As to His teaching, 
its peculiarity is that it proclaims “‘ a reconciliation with God in the present ; 
and not as something to be added from without on human life, but on the 
basis of an original unity.’’ Through self-sacrifice is to be purchased that 
self-realization which ought to be and so, in the deepest sense, is. Unlike 
the pantheist, Jesus bids us die unto the lower self, that in living unto the 
Spirit or God we may find the true self: and though this lesson is as old as 
morality, it is new as taught by Jesus because first recognized by Him as a 
principle. Its gradual development is indicated by Him in such parables as that 
of the springing seed, and its natural and necessary consequence is his tragic 
death. Thus this is only the culminating expression of the principle out of 
which true life grows. Paul gives to this principle a universal application. 
Through reaction from his former hate, he comes * to know nothing but 
Christ and Him crucified.””, He does more. On the one hand, he generalizes 
the lesson of the life and death of Jesus, and finds revealed in his cross the 
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essential law of man’s moral life; and on the other, by identifying Jesus as 
an individual with this principle, he prevents it from shrinking into an ab- 
stract dogma. Yet in doing this he does not cease to be a Jew. Hence, and 
in accord with the idea of development, he regards the law as the prepara- 
tion for the Gospel, and Christianity as the fulfillment of Judaism. But his 
teaching here is defective in two points. On the one hand, he makes the 
antithesis between the law and the spirit of life in Christ all but absolute and 
paves the way for ‘‘ those Calvinistic doctrines which regard man as the inert 
victim of external circumstances ;”’ on the other, as the writers of the Synoptic 
Gospels did not, he practically separates Christ from humanity and identifies 
Him with God. John works out what Paul has initiated. The former made 
Christ the divine Messiah ; the latter realizes Him as the Aéyos. This comes 
to pass through the idealizing power of death. The crucifixion of Jesus 
causes Him to be regarded as God incarnate. Thus John unites * the utmost 
universality of the Christian idea with the immediate personality of an indi- 
vidual.” ‘‘ He brings togethtr the two poles between which the spirit of 
man moves, as it is conscious of its finitude in relation to the divine, and, 
therefore, conscious at the same time that the divine can be revealed in it.’’ 
‘** In fact, it was through Jesus Christ that that capacity of men to become 
sons of God, which was in humanity from the first, was actualized or clearly 
revealed.’? He was divine, ‘‘ not as isolated from men, but as the first-born 
of many brethren.’’ Through Him ‘a new spirit enters into humanity ;”’ 
and, as Mr. George S. Patton has well said, ‘‘ the result of this is ‘ that faith 
in Christ, and especially in his cross, is, so to speak, the objective counterpart 
of the working of that spirit, and identification with Him is the same as yield- 
ing to it.’’? Thus, while Christianity must not be narrowed to the actual 
teaching of the apostles, that teaching contains the full germ of it. The 
process of its development is twofold. ‘‘ Just because it has in it all the ele- 
ments of earlier religions, its development repeats in a new way the whole 
previous movement of religious history.”’ First, in its endeavor to crush its 
rivals, ‘‘ it becomes, so far as it can do so without ceasing to be a spiritual 
religion, ‘ objective,’ the worship of an external divine power, revealed in a 
creed and a law received on authority.”? Secondly, since the Reformation, 
by a recoil, it has been in revolt against the order of life and thought which 
it had itself created ; it appeals to the inward voice of the reason and con- 
seience of the individual ; it is characteristically subjective. This subjective 
tendency has now been carried to an extreme. Modern literature empha- 
sizes this. The problem, therefore, which came up at the beginning of 
Christianity has again to be solved, but under very different conditions. 
‘¢ The great aims that are dawning upon us are, on the one hand, to discover 
more and more fully the ideal meaning of the world; and, on the other, to 
realize the whole good of man’s complex nature, by the association of men 
with each other in those better forms of codperation and communion with 
each other, which alone can turn the growing necessities of our lives into a 
higher manifestation of freedom.’”’ ‘‘ Sucha union of intelligence and charity 
may well be called a new Christianity.’’ It will be the developed form of 
that religion which embraces the elements of all others and which differs 
from them simply in this, that in it ‘‘ the universal principle of religion came 
to self-consciousness in the nation which, in consequence of the same course 
of evolution, was ripest for the apprehension of it.’? Indeed, ‘‘ the develop- 
ment of man is one continuous process, by which heis brought to a conscious- 
ness of the world, of himself, and of God, and every step in that process is 
equally essential to the ultimate result.” 

So much space has been given to this outline of Prof. Caird’s work in 
order that, if possible, all may be able to discern for themselves its controll- 
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ing teachings and tendencies. These the narrow limits of a ‘‘ book-review ”’ 
prevent us from subjecting to that systematic philosophical, theological, his- 
torical, and Biblical criticism which they demand and deserve. We may 
conclude simply with four general and inadequate remarks : 

1. This profound treatise emphasizesand illustrates several important truths. 
That God is immanent in the world, so that, in the wordsof Dr. A. A. Hodge, 
“‘the whole God is always everywhere,” and, in the phrase of Paul, ‘‘ we 
live and move and have our being in Him ;”’ that the universe is ‘* rational ”’ 
in the sense that it is the unfolding of the divine purpose; that thus 
all things are brought into unity and so the course of history is ‘‘ a continuous 
process of development ;”’ that the religious life, inasmuch as itis the highest, 
is an evolution as truly as and more conspicuously than other phases of ex- 
istence; that its objective and subjective stages prepare, at least negatively, 
for that in which God is recognized as He who brings the objective and sub- 
jective worlds into unity with Himself as their cause and end; and that the 
statements of Scripture harmonize with these teachings and often affirm 
some of them,—all this we grant: and we cannot be too glad that The Evolu- 
tion of Religion makes the Christian reader feel this as, perhaps, he never felt 
it before. 

2. The ‘‘ New Christianity ’’ is not, however, Christianity. If the former 
can be interpreted as containing the essential elements just mentioned, it 
lacks many others. Christianity teaches that God is transcendent as well as 
immanent, so that, if the world were to perish, He would yet remain (Heb. i. 
10-12). Idealism, though Prof. Caird denies this, fails to assert the divine 
transcendence. God cannot be conceived of by it as “a will which is ex- 
ternal to that which He has made”? (ii, 62-72), any more than life can be 
thought of as distinct from the organism which is its necessary expression. 
Christianity teaches that matter, though subject to spirit, is essentially dif- 
ferent from it. Idealism holds that ‘ the natural,’’ and so the material, ‘‘ in 
its ultimate reality is spiritual.’”’ Christianity teaches that, though history 
is the continuous unfolding of the divine purpose, this unfolding includes at 
critical epochs, in the life both of the individual and of the race, the imme- 
diate personal intervention of Godin nature. Idealism holds that ‘“‘ all nature is 
supernatural ;” that ‘‘ the universe is miraculous ;” and so that no interven- 
tion is possible. Christianity teaches that, though ‘‘ the world by its own 
wisdom knew not God,” as also the evolution of the pre-Christian religions 
demonstrated, ‘‘ it pleased God ” to reveal Himself, not only in the course of 
evolution, but specially from above ; in one who, though He ‘‘ became flesh,”’ 
‘‘was in the beginning’ and * was God.’’ Idealism holds that Christ was 
not Deity, but was ‘‘ divine merely in the sense in which we are all partakers 
of the divine nature” (ii, 230). Christianity teaches that, in addition to 
being the cause and end of all things, God, through the sacrifice of the cross, 
is ‘reconciling to Himself’? as his adopted sons all who are ‘‘in Christ.’’ 
Idealism sees in the cross only the natural and necessary result of the teach- 
ing and living of the highest principle of religion (ii, 169); of ‘* the blood 
that cleanseth from all sin’? and makes us “ heirs of God ”’ and ‘‘ members ef 
his household,’’ it knows and can know nothing. Christianity teaches that, 
though its Bible, as might be expected, often harmonizes with Idealism, yet, 
without reference to such harmony, its Scriptures are throughout true 
and infallible as being the very ‘‘ Word of God.” Prof. Caird holds that 
Paul conflicts with the Synoptists when he asserts the deity of Christ ; that 
some of his doctrine is not in accord with the principle of evolution ; and 
that in so far forth he needs to be corrected by Hegel (ii, 211-214). Christi- 
anity teaches that, though our Christian growth is largely the result of what 
went before us, for we ourselves ‘‘ work out our own salvation with fear and 
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trembling ;’’ yet it is also due to a new force operating with us and within 
us from above, ‘‘ for it is God who worketh in you to will and to do of his 
good pleasure.”” Idealism offers nothing to man that was not in him from 
the beginning; grace is, in its conception, an impossibility. Christianity in- 
vites us to cry unto God ‘tas children to a father who is able and ready to 
help them.’’ Idealism has such a view of God that,as Mr. George S. Patton 
has acutely shown, for one ‘‘ to speak of praying to God would be only a con- 
ventional way of saying that man, the ‘ lord of all things,’ was ‘ praying to 
his own great self, as I guess.’’’ ** Christianity teaches that, though he that 
believeth on the Son hath,” here and now, ‘“ everlasting life,’’ and though 
“the kingdom of God is in the midst of you;’’ yet ‘‘ our citizenship is in 
heaven,”’ and for the consummation, both of ‘*the life everlasting ’’ and of 
“the kingdom of God ”’ we must look ultimately for the coming from above 
and from without of the Lord, ‘* who shall change even the bodies of our hu- 
miliation into his glorious image ”’ and shall introduce ‘‘ the new heavens and 
the new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.’’ To all this Idealism will 
not so much as listen on the ground that such a programme is too ‘‘ catas- 
trophic.’ Christianity ‘‘commends the love of God to us in that, while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us.’? Idealism, at least as represented by 
Prof. Caird, scarcely speaks and, it seems to us, could not speak of the love 
of God. Ina word, Christianity reveals a God who becomes ‘‘ one with us ”’ 
and “ gives himself for us’’ that He may justly redeem us from the guilt 
and power of sin and then raise us as his sons to his throne. The ‘“* New 
Christianity ’’ of Idealism tells us that ‘‘ the life of man,” sinful and guilty 
though the conscience of the race insists that we are, ‘‘ is the highest expres- 
sion of the infinite;’’ and for *‘ the change from glory to glory into the image 
of the Lord,” it has nothing to substitute but the unassisted evolution of our 
‘** deceitful and desperately wicked hearts.” Verily, if this be a gospel, it is 
*““another gospel ;’? and, as compared with the olJd, it lacks all ‘‘ the good 
tidings.” 

3. ** The New Christianity ’ is untenable. It is so historically. As Hegel 
in his philosophy of history did injustice to the Jewish nation, so Caird in 
his philosophy of religion does injustice to the Jewish faith. It does not 
differ from Christianity in kind, as is claimed, but in degree only. The Gos- 
pel fulfills “‘the promise made to Abraham.” ‘‘ The New Testament lies 
concealed in the Old.’’ Both represent different stages of the one supernat- 
ural religion. Again, the question as to the supernatural and the miraculous 
isevaded. True,a theory is elaborated on which they become impossible, 
but this only renders it the more imperative that the apparently supernatural 
events on which Christianity claims to be based should be explained. It 
must be shown how the witnesses of the supposed miracles came to be mis- 
taken ; or all confidence in history, as it rests in many cases on not nearly so 
good testimony as do the miracles, must be destroyed. The theory is often 
untenable exegetically. For example, Romans viii is given as a programme 
of idealistic evolution. Tobe this, however, the words flesh and spirit have to 
be regarded as meaning our carnal and our spiritual natures. Yet scientific 
exegesis shows that they do mean here, not this, but our nature as corrupted 
by sin and as renewed by the Spirit of grace. The theory is untenable psy- 
chologically. It identifiessin with partial development (ii, 102), and thus de- 
nies its character as moral evil. True, it must do this or give up the principle 
of organic unity. Is not this, however, decisive against the universal applica- 
tion of this principle? So to apply it violates the moral sense of the race. 
When men sin, it is of guilt, not of partial development, that they are and 
eannot help being conscious. The theory is untenable christologically. If 
Christ be only ‘‘ the first born among many brethren,’”’ whence the unique 
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excellence and originality of character, life, and teaching commonly attrib- 
uted to Him even by those who reject Himas their Lord? He is a phe- 
nomenon that development cannot explain. There is no evidence of devel- 
opment towards Him. We feel instinctively that there could not be. We 
ought to be like Him, but we may not and cannot be what He is. It would 
condemn a man forever, were he to make for himself the claims which we 
recognize as the peculiar glory of ‘‘the man Christ Jesus.”? The theory is 
untenable theologically. It does not escape the Pantheism which it abhors. 
Grant that nature does, as Prof. Caird says, come to self-consciousness in 
man and that, therefore, the process of man’s life is a continuation of the 
self-determining principle or idea which begins to manifest itself in nature. 
It is possible on this hypothesis to think of a principle of unity generating 
and controlling all things, but how is it possible to preserve man’s personality ? 
His self-consciousness and self-determination can be only the further move- 
ment of the self-consciousness and self-determination of the all-pervading 
principle, and, therefore, they are not his own and so are not valid. My 
hand is alive because it is part of a living organism, but it has no life of its 
own as distinguished from that of the organism. Moreover, is not such a 
principle as Prof. Caird’s self-contradictory ? Can it transcend the division 
between subject and object and be self-determining ? Can you have self-de- 
termination without an ego. And though an ego need not exercise his 
power of outward choice and action and so externalize an object, must 
there not, if there is to be an ego, still be opposition between itself as object 
and itself as subject ? Is not this opposition just what constitutes the ego ? 
In a word, is not Prof. Caird as ** sublimely inconsequent ’’ as Spinoza when 
he claims for his ultimate principle of the unity of subject and object self- 
consciousness and self-determination ? He cannot convert *t the Absolute 
Idea ”’ into his *‘ Spiritual Principle.”? The theory is untenable metaphysically. 
As we have seen, it would evolve all from the Absolute Idea. How, then, 
and on Prof. Caird’s own teachings, comes it that the universe is rela- 
tive? An infinite God can create the finite out of nothing, and in Him 
we find a sufficient reason for the finite and so need not seek a further unity ; 
but if the Absolute is to evolve itself, it can evolve only the Absolute. 
Then, too, why should it evolve at all? Ideas are not, as Prof. Caird claims 
that they are, ‘living things which have hands and feet ”’ (i, 395.) Dr. Ster- 
ling may hold that pure abstract thought is ‘‘ a law in itself ”’ and, therefore, 
able by its own activity to clothe itself with successive concrete forms and 
finite distinctions, while the objects of sense, because passive and inert, are 
incapable of evolution. This advantage, however, on the part of thought is 
counterbalanced by a great defect; for pure thought, through excessive 
abstraction, has been divorced even from the thinker, and without the 
codperation of the ego it does not appear in any proper sense to be ‘‘ alive.’’ 
Indeed, thought without a thinker is an impossibility, a non-entity. To 
account for the universe or for religion or for anything by the evolution of 
the Absolute Idea is to suppose an effect without a cause. 

4. The *‘ New Christianity ” is practically dangerous. It limits the end of 
the race to what man can accomplish in and of himself. It identifies the 
development of ‘‘ the kingdom of God ” with the progress of modern sociol- 
ogy. It would have man set his affections on ‘‘ things below ”’ rather than on 
‘things above.’’ Hence, its tendency must be, though Prof. Caird thinks 
otherwise, to lead men to live, not only for ‘*‘ the life that now is,” but for 
its baser interests. Indeed, there is nothing that should put us on our guard 
more against this ‘*‘ New Christianity ’’ than ‘‘ its alliance with those social- 
istic and pantheistic tendencies ’’ which, as Prof. H. B. Smith wrote, ‘“ will 
form the grand opposing power to Christianity.” 

Princeton. WILLIAM BRENTON GREENE, JR. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION. By OTTO PFLEIDERER, 
D.D. Edinburgh: W. Blackwood & Sons; New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1894. 2vols.,8vo. Vol. i: Philosophy of Religion, pp. 331. Vol. 
ii: Origin and Development of Christianity, pp. 356. 


These volumes contain the Gifford Lectures, delivered before the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh in the early part of 1894. Their author is a Professor of 
Theology in the University of Berlin. His appointment must have occa- 
sioned considerable surprise, since he is well known as one of the “‘ last sur- 
vivors”’ of the Baur school. His position towards what is called ‘‘ evangeli- 
cal Christianity ’’ is, therefore, one of decided opposition. For although he 
is a Professor of Theology in a nominally evangelical university, he holds the 
most advanced, not to say rationalistic, views in regard to the Bible and 
religious truths generally. But these volumes testify to the very welcome 
fact that a man may be heterodox to the extent of denying the divinity of 
Christ, and the truthfulness of the New Testament narrative upon one of 
its cardinal points, and be at the same time pious, reverent and edifying. 
If any one doubts this statement, let him read these volumes and he will be 
convinced. 

Professor Pfleiderer wrote these lectures in German, and they have been 
admirably translated by ‘‘ Dr. Hastie,’? meaning probably W. Hastie, the 
translator of Kant and Hegel. The book reads like an original work through- 
out, and one too of superior English style, except in the last chapter of the 
second volume, where the translator apparently got tired. 

The first volume is philosophical, but no one need be deterred from read- 
ing it by his lack of understanding of German philosophy, for it is not ab- 
struse, much less obscure. In fact, if these volumes have any marked pecu- 
liarity, it is their clearness. But this clearness is not attained by the sacri- 
fice of depth, but comes rather from the perfect understanding of the author, 
who knows exactly what he wants to say and how best to say it. It would 
be very pleasant to go through the volume quoting here and there sentences 
which show the author’s positions upon its successive topics: ‘‘ Religion and 
Morality,” ‘* Religion and Science,” ‘‘ The Belief in God,’ ‘* The Revelation 
of God in the Natural, Moral and Religious Order of the World,” ‘* The Relig- 
ious View of Man and of the World.”’ A few will be given: 


“The truth of our rational thinking thus assumes the truth of the rational order of the 
world—that is, of God” (p. 32). ‘*But on what ground is the individual to be required 
to strive after the happiness of others and even of all? This question is the Achilles-heel of 
Utilitarianism ”’ (p. 48). ‘* The relation of religion and morality may be most simply determined 
in this way. They have both a common root, which is the transcendental fact of the human 
will being bound to the universal or divine will; but this principle obtains immediate manifes- 
tation in religion as the union of God and man, while in morality it appears mediately as the 
social bond of the individual and society ’’ (pp. 65, 66). ‘It is the great and eternal truth of 
Christianity that it has raised this inner connection of religion and morality to a principle. 
Morality has here its firm ground, its living root, in the consciousness of our sonship to God, in 
love to God the Father, and to Christ, the ideal of the divine man, and in surrender to the uni- 
versal divine purpose of the world—namely, the Kingdom of God, that ideal of the perfect com- 
munity and fellowship of humanity, which is not a mere ideal, an abstract postulate and prob- 
lem of human striving, but is always at the same time a growing reality, a working of the 
divine Spirit in historical humanity, and which therefore also contains the real possibility and 
guarantee for the becoming good and blessed of all the individuals who surrender themselves 
to this spirit as itsinstrument. And as the Christian morality has its firm ground in faith in God 
and the coming of the kingdom of God, so, on the other hand, the Christian religion has its real 
manifestation in morality Jesus has connected love to man with love to God, as the 
same great commandment, and Paul has called love fulfillment of the law. Not in lip-service 
that says, ‘Lord, Lord,’ and not in the practice of ceremonial worship, but in the rational wor- 
ship of the moral life, does Christian piety find its manifestation and authentication. Chris- 
tianity is not faith merely, and not charity alone, but ‘ faith, hope, charity, these three; but the 
greatest of these is charity ” (pp. 67, 68). 
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But we must pass on to speak of the second volume, that upon the origin 
and development of Christianity, which will naturally have more readers and 
be certain to attract more attention. Indeed it is upon the second volume 
that the attacks have already been made; for Pfleiderer’s outspoken hetero- 
doxy stirred up the clergy, and a course of lectures by Principal Rainy and 
Professors Charteris, Orr and Dods,* was delivered in Edinburgh, immediately 
at the close of Pfleiderer’s course. This was evidently very hastily gotten up 
and with the exception of Prof. Orr’s lecture, which was vigorous and inde- 
pendent, was scarcely worthy of the lecturers’ reputations. In this second 
volume Prof. Pfleiderer presents these topics: ‘* The Preparation of Chris- 
tianity in Judaism,’ ‘‘ The Gospel of Jesus Christ,’ ‘‘ The Primitive Chris- 
tian Community and the Beginning of the Faith of the Church,” ‘‘ The 
Apostle Paul,’ ** The Jewish and Christian Hellenism,” ‘‘ The Christianity 
of the Alexandrian Fathers,” ‘‘ The Christianity of Augustine and of the 
Roman Church,” and *‘ The Christianity of Luther and of Protestantism.”’ 

The reader will be struck by the fact that the great difficulty with the 
rationalistic treatment of Christianity comes at the start. All is plain sail- 
ing after the bar is crossed. That bar is the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
That was the astounding truth which the early Church so strongly believed, 
which the apostles so confidently preached, and which the philosophers of 
the Pagan world so scornfully rejected. This fact Prof. Pfleiderer tries 
to explain away ; but he makes a dismal failure of it. The bolder and really 
easier course for his school would be to deny entirely that the apostolic 
Church did believe in the resurrection, that it formed any part of the preach- 
ing of the Apostle Paul, and that it makes its appearance in history before 
the third century. Pfleiderer tries to make out that Peter and the rest of the 
apostles were deceived. There was no empty tomb, there was no risen Lord. 
Thus in regard to Paul’s conversion he has this to say: ‘‘ Certainly Paul 
was convinced in that decisive moment, near Damascus, that he had seen 
Jesus as the heavenly Christ, as the ‘ Lord of Glory,’ in the splendor of the 
light of heaven; but what is there to prevent us from explaining this seeing 
as a subjective vision springing out of the inner depths of his soul? I con- 
sider that this explanation obtains the highest probability when we know, 
first, that Paul was generally much disposed to such visionary states, and 
secondly, that he must have found himself on the way to Damascus in such 
a frame of mind as, according to all the analogies of experience, would be 
highly favorable to the occurring of visionary experiences ”’ (p. 148). It 
is harder to believe these statements than those made in the New Testament. 
In fact, it requires a long mental preparation before we can receive the 
teachings of such men as Pfleiderer in the field of New Testament criti- 
cism. 

Having, however, gotten over, as he perhaps imagines, the difficulty con- 
cerning the resurrection, he has no difficulty in discoursing eloquently and 
with mnuch truth concerning the theology of Paul and of the later Christian 
teachers. We have space for onlya single quotation. It is from the chapter 
on the Christianity of the Alexandrian Fathers, in regard to the development 
of the doctrine of the person of Christ, and gives Pfleiderer’s idea on the 
subject and his objection to the orthodox belief: 


“Instead of recognizing the union of the divine and human spirit in the religious personality 
of Jesus asa spiritual fact of such a kind that it is similarly reproduced in the faith of the Chris- 
tians, and consequently becomes an actually knowable object of our lasting Christian experi- 
ence, there was put in the front a divine person, wholly incomparable with our person, one who 
had come down from the heavenly heights, had united Himself in a unique and inconceivable 


{* See the notice of this course of lectures in the number of the Review for October, 1894, p. 
740.—EDIToRS. ] 
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manner with humanity, and after the episode of an earthly life had returned again to the heav- 
enly world. Thus in the place of a continuous moral religious experience there was put a mys- 
terious drama of the other world, which is entirely removed from our experience and knowl- 
edge and is only to be worshiped in silent awe”’ (p. 285). 

Some of the critics have sneered at these volumes because they present the 
teachings of Baur, which they inform us are now exploded. But these vol- 
umes are not to be sneered at, but to be met by sober argument. They are 
learned, eloquent, profound and spiritual. Here is no coarse rationalism ; no 
cheap oratory; no special pleading. Their author is a foeman worthy of 
our steel. He is wrong, and will be defeated. The Church will continue to 
believe in the living Christ and in a miraculous Christianity. But he and his 
school are not to be put down by merely shouting ‘‘ heretics ’> We must 
match their acumen and ability. 

It is a pity that the Scotch publishers should have issued these beautifully 
printed volumes without an Index. 

New York. SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON. 


THE LOWELL LECTURES ON THE ASCENT OF MAN. By HENRY DRUM- 
MOND, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.G.S.. New York: James Pott & Co., 1894. 
2mo, pp. xi, 346. 


SocrAL Evo.LuTion. By BENJAMIN Kipp. London and New York: 
Macmillan and Co., 1894. 8vo, pp. 329. 


These two recent books might not improperly be regarded as Volumes i 
and ii of the same work. Mr. Kidd’s book appeared first, but Prof. Drum- 
mond’s should be read first. The latter traces the evolution of man up to the 
individual, with a parting glance at the family; the former assumes the 
individual and discusses the evolution of the institutions and civilizations of 
mankind. There are many points of agreement in the two volumes and, as 
might be expected from two men working independently of each other and 
from different points of view, there are important and suggestive differences 
as well. 

Both are evolutionists. Drummond maintains that from the first formal 
announcement of the evolution hyphothesis by Mr. Darwin, it has been 
persistently misunderstood and misrepresented. ‘ The Struggle for Life,” 
issuing in the ‘“‘ Survival of the Fittest,’ has always been held by evolu- 
tionists of the old school as one of the most important elements of their 
doctrine. The vast arena of nature, from the dawn of life to the achievement 
of its noblest forms, is a great fighting ground on which the strongest con- 
quer, the fittest survive. The gentler virtues fall with the weaker vices, 
and, right or wrong, good or bad, the race is always to the swift, the battle 
always to the strong. There is no dividing line in the realms of life except 
that which separates between the strong as victor and the weak as victim. 
This relentless reign of sheer force has always been the bé¢e noir of thorough- 
going evolution. Mr. A. R. Wallace thinks that the sufferings of animals 
have little real existence outside of our imagination. Prof. Huxley is not 
concerned with any defending explanations, but coldly says: ‘‘ Life was a 
continual free fight. .... The human species, like others, plashed and 
floundered amid the general stream of evolution, keeping its head above 
water as best it might, and thinking neither of whence nor whither.”’ Evo- 
lution, affecting to regard not the holy but the true, has disclaimed respon- 
sibility for being less ethical than the facts; and, while granting that itisa 
pity, it still insists that “ pity ’tis, ’tis true.’’ Mr. J. S. Mill said: ‘‘ Nearly 
all the things which men are hanged for doing are nature’s everyday per- 
formances;’’ and in this hard verdict the doctrine of ‘‘ Struggle for Life ’’ 
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certainly coincides. It is the distinguishing feature of Drummond’s book 
that it introduces a new principle into this conflict, which he calls ‘‘ Strug- 
gle for the Life of Others.’? The self-regarding function is held in check by 
the other-regarding function; the law of self-preservation by that of 
species-preservation ; individualism by altruism. Drummond’s added factor 
atones ethically for Darwin’s original one. The evolutionary process, charged 
with relentless and indiscriminate cruelty, is now acquitted of the charge 
and stands before the bar of’ the world’s ripest moral judgment, civilized 
and ethicized. The impression which his discussion of the ‘‘ Dawn of 
Mind” leaves, is that there is no essential qualitative difference which 
makes impossible the transition from the lower to the higher, from the 
physiological to the psychical, and from the emotions of the brute to the 
intelligence of the child. With suspended judgment and yet with apparent 
sympathy he quotes (p. 122) from Mr. Romanes: ‘‘ Is it conceivable that the 
human mind can have arisen by way of a natural genesis from the minds of 
the higher quadrumana? I maintain that the material now before us is 
sufficient to show, not only that this is conceivable, but inevitable.”’ Evo- 
lution is the Creator’s method in all His works; and to unravel the mysteries 
of creation, no key is so sure to serve as that of evolution. The ethical 
evolution of the mother and then of the father results from the physical 
evolution of the offspring; and, the little child leading them, the family 
circle becomes the crown of the past and the promise of the future. <Ac- 
cordingly, he regards the records of evolution, rightly written, as a ‘“‘ love 
story ;”? and, as over against the ceaseless sanguinary death-combats of Dar- 
winism, he leads up, in that charming style of which he is master, to the 
very summum bonum of human achievement and moral character. 

On the other hand, Mr. Kidd is an evolutionist of the original Darwinian 
type. He sees in the cosmic process only what Drummond ¢alls ‘‘ Selfism.”’ 
It is all egoism and no altruism—the neighbor must take care of himself. 
The “ Struggle for Life ”’ is war to the death without compromise or quarter. 
He applies this idea to all social life and activities among men. Not only in 
the subhuman spheres, but everywhere, he traces laws and sees phenomena 
which only the old-school evolutionary hypothesis will account for. Sociol- 
ogy is biology ‘‘ writ large;’? and not only of the protoplasmic germ and 
the unfolding embryo, but also of the formation of a republic, the historic 
growth of a religion, and the sanctification of a soul is the biological princi- 
ple of development unhesitatingly predicated. Huxley says, ‘* Social progress 
means a checking of the cosmic process at every step, and the substitution 
for it of another which may be called the ethical process.’’ Drummond 
says there is no such check at any specific point because the checking 
factor, otherism, pervades the whole process, cooperating from first to 
last. Kidd says there is such a check, and he finds it coming from a source 
without the cosmos. Reason, argues Kidd, tells man what instinct tells 
his mute and less-developed cousin, namely, simply to look out for himself. 
Since a man’s reason dictates this, this is the only reasonable thing he can do. 
Evolutionary altruism is a fiction. The competitions of life and death may 
know fear but they know no favor, and so, oblivious of the generations that 
are to follow, coldly indifferent to all other individuals of the species, each 
fights only and altogether for himself. Selfishness is the only reasonable 
policy. So much for the contributions of biological evolution to social 
progress. But there is another force at work among men—not Drummond’s 
altruism imported from below—but religion, coming from above. Reason 
makes a man selfish; religion makes him unselfish: and with these two 
great forces at work, the advancement of the race has gone on and will go 
on tothe end. He regards religion as essentially supernatural, and has hard 
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things to say of those who would dilute it into anything less. He emphati- 
cally, and not wholly without justice, charges modern science, whose boast 
it is impartially to study every fact that falls across its eager vision, with 
regarding the influence and institutions of religion in human society in a 
somewhat patronizing spirit that has almost invariably been superficial in 
method and altogether unworthy of the true scientific temper. _The func- 
tion of religion in society has been unquestionably without parallel, and 
science has often sneered at its fables and follies whereas it should rather 
have reflected that so great a force must either have a mighty fountain or, 
fountainless, that that force should all the more challenge its rigid scrutinies. 
All progress is secured by the sacrifice of the interests of the individuals 
to those of society. Reason forbids the sacrifice: religion dictates it. And 
hence there is a constant quarrel between reason and religion. Every sanc- 
tion of unselfishness, of sacrifice of personal to community interests, of 
effort for the amelioration of the unfortunate, or the uplifting of the race, 
is not only without reason but indeed against reason; and in the history of 
mankind it has been the peculiar office of religion, which is not only super- 
natural but superrational also, to supply the incentive and sanction for all 
such conduct as overrides selfishness and blesses the world. 

Here Kidd departs from Mr. Spencer. Kidd says: ‘‘ The interests of the 
social organism, and those of the individuals composing it at any time are 
actually antagonistic ; they can never be reconciled ; they are inherently and 
essentially irreconcilable,” (p. 78). Spencer says: ‘‘ Between the interests of 
each citizen and the interests of citizens at largea conciliation is taking place, 
tending ever towards a state in which the two become merged in one, and in 
which the feelings answering to them respectively fall into complete accord ”’ 
(Data of Ethics, p. 243). Without enrolling ourselves as disciples of the great 
synthetic philosopher, we must regard him as nearer the truth here than Mr. 
Kidd; for certainly in that divine philosophy, which is not less true because 
we cannot wholly comprehend it now, in which religion is reasonable and 
reason consistent with religion, every man serves himself best who serves 
his generation best, and every man serves both himself and his species best 
who serves God best. The delicate balancing of the conflicting forces of 
selfish reason and unselfish religion is the task of the infant science of 
Sociology. The upward tendency had its supreme impetus in the life and 
teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. He was the arch-altruist of the ages. His 
Sermon on the Mount is the Magna Charta of a new social era. The new 
spirit was smothered for a time, but the Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury became the occasion for the bursting forth anew, with somewhat of 
apostolic power, of this altruistic, philanthropic, race-loving and -serving 
spirit of the lowly Nazareze. 

There is space only to indicate the central and controlling idea in each 
book, passing by much that is important in the way of development and 
illustration. Auxiliary to Kidd’s thought are his ideas that religion is uni- 
versal among men, that there is no permanent decline of faith in the super- 
natural, that the development of modern history is not at all intellectual 
but strictly altruistic, and that the core-idea of Socialism—the elimination 
of all competition—is unphilosophical, unwise, impossible. 

Perhaps any one imperils his standing for intellectual orthodoxy at this 
late day who ventures to challenge the passports of the evolutionary hy- 
pothesis. Of course evolution, either in nonpareil or in large capitals, must be 
written down as true; only, the wise man will be very cautious about stereo- 
typing his capitals. No intelligent man cares to deny development in a 
world like ours, of bursting egg-shells and sprouting seeds, where an impe- 
rial Vatican grows from a pioneer missionary station, and a Continental Re- 
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public from a group of struggling colonies. But at the risk of saying it the 
ten thousandth time, there is evolution and evolution. Drummond blandly 
assures us that ‘‘ after all the blood spilt, evolution is simply history.’? And 
who, forsooth, does not believe in history? Butif evolution be true, it 
becomes a serious matter if it must needs be so violently true as to dislocate 
the centre of gravity in every system of human thought. Many of Darwin’s 
disciples have out-Darwined Darwin. He distinctly declared that he had 
nothing to do with the origin of the mental powers. Mr. Wallace left his 
three doors wide open for the direct intervention of a higher cause. Now 
Prof. Edward Caird, transforming religion into philosophy, learnedly traces 
the evolution of all religion through the consciousness of the objects of the 
subject and of the all-encircling Infinite. If Drummond repudiates the super- 
natural,—-and many Christian readers will believe that it isonly by construct- 
ing arbitrary definitions that he can be defended against the charge,—then 
he covertly betrays the essentials of evangelical religion. A few months ago 
the writer listened to a lecture by an eminent scientist, whose name is well- 
known on two continents, and whose definition of evolution agrees sub- 
stantially with Mr. Spencer’s famous one, and, after arguing ably and at 
length that evolution is as clearly entitled to be recognized as a law of 
nature as gravitation, the distinguished lecturer suddenly turned a complete 
somersault, and coming up a metaphysician, eloquently affirmed that evolu- 
tion is self-evident. Alas! how important that men should be loyal to their 
definitions. Spinoza was called the God-intoxicated man; this age might be 
called the evolution-intoxicated age, and, truly, many of its leading thinkers, 
otherwise ‘‘ clothed and in their right mind,’’ seem evolution-mad. 

Evolution, technically defined, is either true or itis not. It is hard to see 
the generic difference between Christian evolution and the doctrine without 
the adjective. In Coleridge’s phrase it may be ‘“ christened but not Chris- 
tianized.’”? Truth is of God, and waits for no man’s suffrages. Any theory 
that dethrones God ; that holds to such a divine immanence as is really pan- 
theism, or to such a divine transcendence as is really Deism—either of which 
is practically atheism ; that is inconsistent with itself, inconsonant with the 
ascertained facts of the world without and consciousness within, or irrecon- 
cilable with the permanent residuum of revealed truth, stripped of human 
excrescences and interpreted according to its own intent; that levels grace 
to the plane of nature, naturalizing the supernatural and turning the 
miraculum of the divine into the mirabile of the human ; that maintains that 
mere sensory impressions may in virtue of some magic power “ diluted by 
duration ”’ ripen into the magnificent thought-products of the human soul ; 
that ignores the invisible but impassable bounds within which the ever-living 
God ordained that the various types in the seething universe of life should 
dwell, ‘Seach after his own kind ;” that shades off the highest animal state 
into the lowest human state as the breaking dawn brightens into the 
glorious light of day ; and that makes the paradise of the past a fiction, and 
the paradise of the future but the inevitable consummation of an automatic 
process: any such theory stands waiting for its convincing evidence, and 
need not in the least harass or embarrass the devout believer in the Word of 
God, in the atonement of Jesus Christ and in the redeeming work of the 
ever-blessed Spirit. 

The intellect of the present day rises to a sweeping generalization like a 
hungry Sierra lake-trout to the fisherman’s fly. There is to-day no in- 
tellectual passion so strong as that for comprehensive unity of thought. 
Mr. Spencer’s life work is an attempt to set it forth. All tendencies are 
-centripetal. Drummond’s first book repudiated analogies and insisted upon 
the identity of the laws of the realms natural and spiritual; but the sober 
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second thought of the Christian world is that the identity insisted upon can 
stop at no logical landing-place this side of either materializing spirit or 
spiritualizing matter. Now Drummond says: ‘“ Evolution is the natural 
directory of Sociology,” and here again we have the infatuating generaliza- 
tion, identifying the laws of all subrational life with those of consciousness, 
and conscience, and will. This tacit assumption underlies both books. Itis 
a tremendous assumption. Prof. Henry Calderwood, in Evolution and Man’s 
Placein Nature (p. 338), says: ‘* As an animal life—a type of physical exist- 
ence—human life is fitted into the system of organic life on the earth. As @ 
rational life, a type of spiritual existence, human life is exalted above all 
life besides, severed from companionship of animals.”’ In any case, it is 
hard to believe that the same process grinds out its products on both sides of 
the line that marks the appearance of reason and choice. Newman said: 
“* Development is an hypothesis to account for a difficulty ;’ but the diffi- 
culty is not accounted for when we place the anthropology of evolution 
alongside the primitive human history of Genesis, or when we place the 
unbroken line of evolutionary development from the first dawn of life to 
the sanctification of a saint alongside the transforming forces that have 
their focus in the cross of Calvary. 

Kidd, rather than Drummond, does Christianity a valuable service, which 
it would be glad to recognize; only he spoils it before he quits it. Drum- 
mond draws his ethies from nature: Kidd from religion. But as religion is 
but a phenomenon in the evolution of nature, according to Drummond, they 
may after all agree better than at first glance they appear to. But Kidd’s 
conception of both reason and religion is fallacious. When he says reason 
he means only calculating prudence in the interest of self; and when he says 
religion, even though he draws the idea from above, he comes dangerously 
near to the utilitarianism of Bentham, seeking the greatest good of the greatest 
number. It is as utterly erroneous to empty reason of all ethical content as 
it is to confine religion to such content.* Undoubtedly, he takes unwar- 
ranted liberties in assuming that reason leads a man to think only of him- 
self. Reason is something more than prime minister in the kingdom in 
which self is king. Reason looks forward as well as backward, outward as 
well as inward. I cannot believe with my heart what I deny with my head. 
God never expects us to shut the eye of reason in order to see with the eye of 
faith. Religion may be above reason; and, on evidence adequate and appro- 
priate, it may be reasonable to accept it as such. But we must strangle our 
reason, to accept a religion which is contrary to reason ; and God wants no 
maimed soulin the kingdom of heaven. Patriotism is at least not unrea- 
sonable. Parental sacrifice is not proof that the loving mother is insane. 
The martyrs were not all fools. The welfare of the next generation is not 
the dream of an addled brain. If otherism is not an article of the cosmical 
creed—Drummond says it is—we need not go beyond the whisperings of the 
soul, to find it only at the oracles of the supernatural. It is not all faith and 
no reason that sings : 

* To serve the present age, 
My calling to fulfill ; 
Oh! may it all my powers engage 
To do my Master’s will."’ 

Kidd’s book is not less able and not less harmless than Drummond’s. The 
assumptions in both are more misleading than the assertions. It may bea 
wise apologete who claims the least possible rather than the most possible; 

* However, in justice to Mr. Kidd, perhaps it might be argued that he was not writing a book 


on theology, but was ainting to determine the function of religion as an e ical factor in the 
social organism. 
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but in such case an excess of wisdom becomes suicidal folly. It is not hard 
to believe that Drummond’s version of evolution, revised and ethically 
amended, with its generous infusion of Good Samaritanism, gains in ethics 
at the disastrous cost of self-consistency. ‘* The unicellular organism must 
divide or die.’’ Is it ‘‘self-sacrifice’? or “self-preservation,’”’ or either, 
that determines its choice to live as two rather than to die as one? If it 
be said that in any case the one dies, then the question arises, Is the deter- 
minative factor in the choice essentially ethical? And, moreover, passing 
by the numberless ‘‘ neighbors,’”? which in the ‘* Struggle for Life’ that 
self-same unicellular organism has ruthlessly slain, it is worth while to 
inquire whether the ethics that affects the ancestral relation, the ancestor 
invariably expiring in the birth pangs of its twin-offspring, is such as to 
soften the contemporary social relations between the ego and the alter ego. 
Besides, inasmuch as this subdividing survival is to go on indefinitely, 
is it not at best the ethics of death and not of life? The organism lives 
an egoist and dies an altruist. Is there indeed a doctrine of death-bed 
repentance algo in evolution? Or rather, of death-bed ethics? Or, in 
this new gospel of evolutionary ethics which is now preached in our ears, is 
it only the old trick of the sick devil playing the monk? Certainly, in the 
suicide of the individual for the sake of the life of the whole, it is not of the 
man, vir, but of MAN, homo, of whom the poet may say : 


‘That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.”’ 


Selfism may be for self, and otherism for the species; but in the old catch- 
as-catch-can competition of Darwin, he does most for his species who 
snatches most for himself, and Drummond’s altruism is matched in its 
beneficent results by the all-conquering greed of the surviving self. 

What is supernatural to common mortals, may be normal phenomena in 
higher altitudes ; so, in the more refined atmospheres of keener spirits, what 
seems to lowlier intellects dangerous and misleading, may, peradventure, be 
luminous with reason and rich in truth. Evangelical religion will be shelved 
as obsolete whenever the mind of man can in truth declare that it has erased 
the line that divides the supernatural from the natural. Method is not 
causation, to be sure; but it is a strange voice that says to the intelligent 
student of the Word of God that the noblest trophies of his grace are but 
the topmost pinnacles in the temple of evolution. Caird says: ‘* Christian- 
ity is but the universal principle of religion coming to self-consciousness.”’ 
Drummond, with manifold explanations, says: ‘‘ Christianity is the further 
evolution.”? It is not simply the takingness of the phrase that shocks the 
reader of the Gospel narrative, when he turns away from its accounts of 
healed paralytics, and multiplied loaves, and calmed storms, to find in the 
author’s own italics—‘‘ A miracle is not something quick.”” Many who have 
been glad to read the debatable dictum that ‘‘ Love is the greatest 
thing in the world,”’ will perhaps be surprised to be told by the same teacher 
that ‘‘ Love is the net result of evolution.’? The implicit logic of Drum- 
mond’s first book is the explicit argument of his latest. Where, in the 
majestic sweep of evolution, are we to look for the humiliation of the Incar- 
nate Son of God, for the rising again from the tomb of the man whom the 
Jews had crucified, and for the divine forces that, through all the ages since, 
have, in constant conflict with the ‘* cosmic processes”’ of the heart within 
and of society without, been working for the renovation of humanity, and 
for the victorious vindication of righteousness in the end? Evolution may 
account for much, but evolution cannot account for all. If the supernat- 
ural is to take its place in the programme of the evolution of the natural, 
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then where is the faith once delivered to the saints? In the social organ- 
ism sin is a mighty factor to be reckoned with. ‘‘ An enemy hath done this.’’ 
Evolution made a wandering prodigal ; it was a revolution that brought him 
back to his father’s house. Evolution made a Saul of Tarsus; it was a 
revolution that gave the world an apostle Paul. Evolution may assume to 
be natural: the grace of God is supernatural. ' 

San Francisco. HENRY C. MINTON. 


Christianity and the Christ. A Study of Christian Evidences. By Brad- 
ford Paul Raymond, D.D., President of the Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn. 8vo, pp. ix, 250. (New York: Hunt & Eaton; Cincinnati : 
Cranston and Curts, 1894.) The purpose of this admirable little book is to 
show that the Christian faith is reasonable. ‘‘ The whole subject is made to 
revolve around the Christ. The Christian life involves a vital relation to 
Him, the four Gospels are a record of His life, His deeds and His doctrines, 
of which the other books of the New Testament are an unfoldment. The 
Old Testament leads directly to Him, the doctrine of the supeynatural finds 
its strongest support at last in His majestic personality, the needs of the sin- 
ner are met by Him, the peace and joy of the believer are assured by Him, the 
course of history is being and is to be determined by Him, the hope of 
humanity is in Him, and the realization of our religious ideals is guaranteed 
by Him.’’? Thus the various evidences are combined in one argument whose 
value is much greater than the sum of the values of the evidences individu- 
ally. There are points, chiefly in the theological background, to which we 
would take exception. Christianity is a life; but this is not all, nor what is 
most essential. It is also and fundamentally a system of truth. It is in the 
doctrine of Christ that ‘‘ the life hid with Christ in God” is rooted. To 
have the latter you must have the former. It is true that selfishness is sin, 
but it is not true that the essence of sin is selfishness. Sin may be most un- 
selfish. Not till we make sin want of conformity to the law of God do we 
reach its essence. It is true that Christ meets the necessity of the sinner by 
leading him to repentance and by revealing to him the love of God, but He 
does more and what is more important. He takes away the sinner’s guilt by 
making it possible for God to be just and yet the justifier of him that believes 
in Jesus, and He destroys the sinner’s sin by the work in him of His own 
Spirit. Apologetically, however, the book is a very strong one. The presen- 
tation of the Argument from Prophecy is peculiarly broad and effective ; 
and in these days of hasty composition, it is refreshing to meet a work replete 
with thought so thoroughly digested, so carefully arranged, and expressed in 
a style so nearly faultless.——Studies in the Christian Evidences, being Apol- 
ogetics for the Times. By Alexander Mair, D.D., Morningside, Edinburgh. 
8vo, pp. viii, 415. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark ; New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1894.) That the 
second edition of this book should have been awarded in 1892, by the Amer- 
ican Tract Society, the George Wood Gold Medal and Premium, as “ the pub- 
lication of that year best fitted to promote the glory of Christ as the Son of 
God and the Saviour of sinners,’’ and that it should have recently reached 
the third edition, does not surprise us. Though neither claiming to be nor 
being a ‘‘ System of Christian Evidences,” it is by far the best work with 
which we are acquainted to put into the hands of “ intelligent church mem- 
bers and adherents whose minds have been brought into contact with the 
religious doubts and difficulties of the age, and have in some measure felt 
them; and also of those who, as Christian teachers and counselors, are 
called on from time to time to deal with such doubts and difficulties as they 
arise in thejminds of others.”” Among so much that is excellent it is not 
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easy and it is scarcely just to particularize. We cannot refrain, however, 
from directing attention to the author’s treatment of miracles as the neces- 
sary evidence of a supernatural revelation, to his clear and sufficient exposi- 
tion and refutation of the leading principles of the current Criticism of 
the Old Testament, and to his application of the mathematical theory of 
probabilities to the convergence in Christianity of the many and independent 
arguments for it. If Dr. Mair’s book has any defect, it arises from one of 
his virtues. So sure is he of his position that he is sometimes led to make 
concessions to his adversary which, in one instance at least, involve what he 
would be the last to admit. For example, on p. 70, when dealing with 
alleged inaccuracies in the Bible in matters of science, he claims that, though 
there were these, this would signify nothing. The mistakes of a specialist 
out of his own department do not impair his authority in his own depart- 
ment, and the department of the Bible is that of faith and practice. This 
reasoning, however, will not hold, unless we allow either that the Holy Spirit 
was not the author of the Bible, or that He is only a specialist. Neither 
proposition, we are sure, would Dr. Mair grant. 
Princeton. W. BRENTON GREENE, JR. 





Il.—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE VARIORUM TEACHER’s BIBLE. With Enlarged and Revised Aids to 
Bible Students. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode ; New York: E. & J. 
B. Young & Co. 


THE HOLy BIBLE. With the Queen’s Printers’ Aids to the Student of the 
Holy Bible. References. London: Wm. Collins, Sons & Co., Limited ; 
New York: International Bible Agency. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE TEACHER’S BIBLE. With New and Revised Helps 
to Bible Study. London: 8. Bagster & Sons, Limited; New York: 
James Pott & Co. 


THE HOLY BIBLE. With Helps to the Study of the Bible. Oxford, Eng- 


land: Printed at the University Press; New York: Thomas Nelson 
& Sons, 


THE Hoty BrsLe. With the Cambridge Companion to the Bible. Cam- 


bridge, England: Printed at the University Press; New York: James 
Pott & Co. 


All of these Bibles are excellent in their material form, and very attractive 
in their limp, leather bindings. It is only, however, in respect to their de- 
partments of ‘‘ Aids” or ‘* Helps,’? which designate them as editions for 
teachers and students, that we remark upon them. In this regard, one gen- 
eral observation applies to them all—they are too comprehensive. The Helps 
cover from one-quarter to one-third of the whole volume, and take more 
space than does the New Testament. In their scope they almost suggest the 
old facetious description, ‘‘ De omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.’? Some of these 
** Aids ’’ treat not only of the themes directly connected with the Scriptures 
as being properly of the nature of Introduction, but also of subjects only re- 
motely connected. Thus there is a confusing fullness and an ‘‘ embarrassment 
of riches.’? Each new edition of Bible Helps shows an increasing bulkiness. 
The material keeps increasing, and the topics, with divisions and subdivi- 
sions, grow apace. This leads to variety in authorship. Specialists are 
called in as contributors. They naturally treat their own subjects with more 
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or less elaborateness and technicality, and their work appears as exhaustive 
treatises, rather than side lights bearing practically and in a popular way 
upon the needs of the teachers. This diverse and manifold authorship, too, 
interferes sometimes with unity, and an overlapping and repetition can be 
seen in certain of the subjects considered, and sometimes a lack of harmony 
and agreement in views. 

The leading feature of the Variorum Teacher’s edition, is that footnotes 
are given on each page showing the various readings of the original text, as 
found in the principal early manuscripts and versions, and as they appear in 
leading critical issues of the text and in the Revised Version. Likewise in 
passages of diflicult aud disputed interpretation, these notes give the differ- 
ing renderings as made by commentators of highest rank. It thus furnishes 
on the same page with the text, and in convenient, portable form, but in 
small compass, the help of Biblical criticism and scholarship. For the gen- 
erality of Sunday-school teachers, however, and for readers generally, outside 
of trained Bible students, its practical use must be limited. We are well 
pleased with the Appendix department of the ‘‘ Aids.’? The subjects dis- 
cussed are all properly within the range of Bible Aids, and not too discur- 
sive. Prof. Sayce, the well-known archeologist, contributes two papers of 
considerable fullness—‘‘ The Ethnology of the Bible” and ‘‘ The Bible and 
the Monuments.’’ This latter subject, which has obtained of late new apol- 
ogetical value, is further given in the ** Testimony of the Monuments to Old 
Testament History,’ by Prof. Boscawen. The maps, each one being given 
a double page and indexed on a new plan, are an attractive feature. The 
Introduction to the books of the Old Testament is written by scholars who 
still see Moses’ hand in the authorship of the Pentateuch, and David’s share 
in the Psalms, and do not class as unscholarly the view that Isaiah wrote the 
whole of the book that bears his name. 

The International Teacher’s Bible is so called perhaps, from the fact, that 
while the great majority of the writers in its Appendix, ‘*‘ Manual or Aids to 

siblical Study,” are English scholars, a few contributors of short articles are 
Americans, such as the late Dr. Schaff, Prof. Harper, Major Whittle and 
some others. The Scripture text is clearly and beautifully printed, but the 
Aids are given in type so small as to make the reading almost painful to the 
eyes. Like some of the others in this collection of Teacher’s Bibles, this 
department is overloaded. There are twelve main heads, and fifty-one dis- 
tinct subjects treated by twenty-four different writers. In this large assort- 
ment there is much that is exceedingly valuable to the student of the Bible. 
Great pains have evidently been taken. We much regret, however, that in 
the Old Testament department, the Aids are deeply colored by certain mis- 
leading and mischievous theories. Concerning the Pentateuch, the hypothe- 
sis of the four documents and the redactor is assumed as a settled conclu- 
sion; and it is represented that the testimony of our Lord and His apostles 
on the subject signifies nothing, as they were only following the opinion cur- 
rent among the Jews when they ascribed it to Moses; that the Leviticus code 
was the growth of time and not composed at one period; that Numbers is 
‘derived in the main from P C with large additions from J;”’ that Deuter- 
onomy has ‘‘ emanated mainly from D;”’ that while certain chapters of the 
Book of Proverbs are assigned to Solomon, they were not properly composed 
by him, though many of them may be ‘** Solomonic ;’’ that theSong of Solo- 
mon contains ‘‘ objectionable expressions which, however, refer to sensual 
and impure love;”’’ that while there is considerable force in the considera- 
tions urged for the single authorship of Isaiah, on the other hand great 
weight must be allowed to the objection, that the name of Cyrus is twice 
mentioned in the latter half; that, according to ‘‘most modern critics,”’ 
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Daniel was written long subsequent to the days of that Prophet, even within 
as late a period as a century and a half from the time of Christ; that the 
Book of Jonah is probably post-exilic, that the singular episode it relates is 
more naturally to be taken as an allegory and that Christ did not regard the 
narrative as literal. The writer quotes Canon Driver, apparently with 
approbation, to the effect that by the fish swallowing Jonah is represented the 
fact that Israel, when untrue to her commission, had been swallowed up by 
the world power, Babylon. In exile Israel sought the Lord and was “‘ dis- 
gorged ’’ in the return from Captivity. A threefold authorship of Zechariah 
is favorably represented. Such are the views and impressions presented in a 
book which has been most energetically advertised and pressed upon our 
Sunday-school teachers as their guide in teaching the Bible to others.* 

The Comprehensive Teacher’s Bible is the well-known ‘‘ Bagster,’”? pub- 
lished in the same care-taking and conscientious spirit which has marked all 
the other issues of this publishing house. The Bagster Bibles seem originally 
to have made the best showing in the line of Helps. They were, perhaps, the 
pioneer in extensive and systematic work of this kind, upon which other 
houses have since entered with great success. The Bagster Helps have been 
revised, and, of course, made larger since the earlier editions were issued. 
The selection of matter is well made, and apparently with a sense of restraint 
and limitation as to the subjects of treatment. While the contents are wide 
and varied, they confine themselves well to what is directly introductory, and 
seek to perform the one service of helping in Bible study. The principles of 
the modern reconstruction school are referred to in the Helps as ‘ Disinte- 
grating Criticism,” and are fairly stated, in a passing way, in the different 
places of their application, and the rebutting and truer views are well, though 
briefly, given. One feature we are glad to see retained from the earlier edi- 
tions: certain sections which pertain to more direct, spiritual instruction 
and improvement—such as the citations in classified arrangement setting 
forth the nature, the grace and the glory of Jesus Christ and the relations 
and privileges of His people, the Church. 

The Cambridge Bible presents its Appendix Helps under the name of “‘ The 
Cambridge Companion.”’ It is of great fullness, making in itself one-third 
of the whole volume. The ‘‘Companion’’ embraces a very extensive cata- 
logue of subjects, many of which are minutely subdivided. For the pur- 
pose, however, of practically helping the Sunday-school teacher in his use of 
the English Bible, much of the material could have been wisely omitted. It 
treats not only of the Apocrypha and other Apocryphal books pertaining to 
Old Testament times, and of the Secondary and Apocryphal books of the 
New Testament period, but it also furnishes a treatise on the ‘‘ Sacred Books 
of the Pre-Christian Religions,’ viz., The Turanian Group, the Aryan 
Group, The Sacred Books of Taouism, the Shasters, the Zend Avesta, the 
Upanishads, etc. All this is very learned, but we do not see the special need 
of it in the already overcrowded repertoire of Helps to the Study of the Bible. 
While not so dogmatic, nor so repetitious as the International Bible, the Cam- 
bridge unfortunately inculcates the same views of the Higher Criticism. It 
asserts the theory of the four documents as the basis of the Pentateuch, and 
that these documents are of late origin ; that Deuteronomy was the book dis- 
covered in the reign of Josiah, and was the earliest installment, and that the 


* It is but just to add that since the above was written and in type, a ‘“‘ New and Revised Edi- 
tion”’ of the International Teachers’ Bible has appeared, in which, besides some additional 
matter, there is a considerable modification of many of the statements made in the edition 
we have reviewed respecting the time of origin and the authorship of certain books of the Old 
Testament. These changes go towards neutralizing in those respects the criticisms which 
have been made, M. C. W. 


10 
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other main parts of the Pentateuch were prepared during the exile: while 
Ecclesiastes, Chronicles and certain of the Psalms, and Daniel and Esther are 
assigned to a period as late as the Maccabees, and Isaiah x1-1xvi is represented 
as from the pen of some unknown writer of the Captivity, contemporary with 
King Cyrus. A protest may reasonably be filed against this endorsement 
and complacent ‘‘ taking for granted ” in Teacher’s Bibles, as the Cambridge 
and International have done, of the assumptions of the Higher Criticism. 
To say the least, views which are so widely and so seriously deprecated, as 
both mistaken and harmful, and which to the people are but as novelties of 
yesterday, are out of place as Bible ‘‘ Aids’’ of the kind these purport to be. 
If it be said that they represent Biblical scholarship and are entitled to a 
hearing, the reply is that besides the unsuitableness of these earnestly contro- 
verted views being found in Teacher’s Bibles, they appear in these Aids not 
as points of inquiry and investigation, but simply as opinions of ‘‘ modern 
critics,’ and are assumed without any process of examination or of proof. 
It is much to be regretted if the ‘‘ Bible Helps”’ prepared for Sunday-school 
work are thus to become a vehicle of propaganda, and be made a factor in a 
concerted and determined effort to popularize these misleading teachings. 

The Ozford Helps Department is equal to any of the others in its exten- 
siveness, and, like the Cambridge, takes fully one-third of the whole volume. 
It can, however, be said that there is nothing superfluous or outside the 
strict line of Bible Aids. As such it is very thorough and practical. Much 
space is given to tabular ‘and plate forms. While its maps are of a high 
order of execution, and revised, as the Preface tells us, according to the data 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund and the Royal Geographical Society; 
down to January, 1893. they at the same time exceed the others as to number, 
being fifteen in all. It prints sixty-four plate illustrations, bearing on Bible 
study, such as ancient alphabets and inscriptions, monuments, and coins and 
clay tablets, historical events, facsimiles of Scripture text from early manu- 
scripts and versions, etc. Its reading matter confines itself more to those 
subjects which connect directly and naturally with the Book itself, and 
would seem adapted to guide and help in one’s use of the Scriptures. It 
refuses to follow the new departures in Biblical criticism. It does not turn 
aside to discuss these theories, but still recognizes them, and in the Penta- 
teuch question maintains briefly and with well-put reasons the authorship 
of Moses, and as regards Isaiah the single authorship of that book. While 
all the needful and pertinent subjects of introduction are introduced and 
treated, these helps seem to show more system and unity in editorship, and to 
avoid the overlapping and retraveling of the same ground which we see in 
the minutely divided departments of some of the other Helps. 

St. Louis. MEADE C, WILLIAMS. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT AND ITs WRITERS. By Rev. J. A. MCCLYMONT, 
D.D. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 1893. Maps and Plates 
and pp. 288. 


This is really a reproduction, under its original title, but in a larger form, of 
one of the series of Guild and Bible Class Text Books issued by the Christian 
Life and Work Committee of the Church of Scotland, the purpose being to 
present its material to a more general class of readers than could be reached 
in Sunday-school and parish work. Naturally, therefore, the contents have 
undergone considerable reworking, and appear now, not only more extended, 
but more critically treated and brought upto date. This is seen, not merely in 
the prefaced codex-plates, among which appears one of the newly discovered 
Syriac Palimpsest; but specially in the ample discussions interpolated 
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throughout the volume, after the manner of English and Scotch commenta- 
tors and critics, and in the very helpful footnotes which, along with the large 
array of cited passages, are appended almost to every page. These excellent 
features make the book easily among the first of its kind in our language, and 
we welcome it to what we feel quite sure will prove a useful service on the 
pastor’s and the Bible student’s desk. 

For this reason, however, we are the more anxious to call attention to a 
few points which the book presents ; for some of them may be considered by 
the readers open to criticism and some of them may not. 

The first point is the treatment of the Synoptic problem. The author’s 
method is to discuss the general problem first, and, when this is settled, to 
follow it up with a specific ‘* introduction ”’ to the individual Gospels. We 
confess this order is not likely to be disapproved of, but it ought tobe. Itis 
the usual method pursued by the usual writers on this question; but we be- 
lieve it is not the proper method to pursue: for if criticism is to be inductive 
—and we presume no critic will care to say it is not— then the evident ap- 
proach to this Synoptic problem is through the individual Gospels. They 
are supposed to stand before the critic as simple historical documents, and his 
duty is supposed to be to study each one of them individually and separately , 
finding out, if possible, when and where they originated, to whom and by 
whom they were written, and then, with what facts he has gathered about 
their individual origins, to take up the question of their literary interrela- 
tions and throw what light he can upon them. In other words, the matter 
of individual genuineness comes before the critic for his discussion first ; the 
matter of general interconnection comes afterwards. The first is a question 
of historic origin and should be settled, each individual document for itself ; 
the second is a question of pure literary interrelation and should be settled 
after there has been found out what is possible about the origin of the docu- 
ments themselves. It will be essentially the same question and have essen- 
tially the same settlement, whether the documents be shown to have come to 
us from the apostolic age or not. If these Gospels were written before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, it simply puts their oral and documentary sources 
farther back. If they were written after the first century had closed, it sim- 
ply brings these sources farther down. What the sources were, in either 
case, is a pure literary problem, to be solved by a close and thorough study 
of the resemblances and differences they have among themselves. 

For himself, Mr. McClymont seems to adopt the theory of oral sources, 
modifying it, however, very much as Westcott has done, with the idea of re- 
censions in different parts of the Church, in order to account for the varia- 
tions among the Gospel narratives (p. 29). This idea, we have always felt, 
reduces the theory to what, after all, amounts to a documentary scheme ; for 
if you modify your common oral source by separate recensions, in different 
parts of the Church, you have only to commit those recensions to writing and 
you have a full-fledged documentary theory. The two things are practically 
the same. The truth is that, in an oral theory, recensions are artificial and 
are assumed in order to account for the differences in the threefold story of 
these Gospels which the pure oral theory confessedly fails todo. If, how- 
ever, recensions are to be assumed, the recensions of written documents are 
less difficult to imagine than those of purely oral form. 

As to the separate Gospels, we think the author might have been a little 
more full in his treatment of their individual problems and yet have kept 
his book from being overscholastic. The possible identity of Papias’ Hebrew 
Logia with the Nazarene Gospel (p. 35), the Presbyter’s criticism of Mark’s 
order, its bearing upon the original note-taking of Mark and the relation 
of those notes to our present Gospel (p. 40)—we would have been glad had 
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the author brought these questions out for some suggestions at least. We 
are quite sure that what he would have chosen to say regarding them would 
have been interesting. 

Passing from the Gospels to the Epistles, there are two points where we 
fear the author’s position will be criticised, but where we believe he is right. 
The first is regarding the order of Galatians; the second is regarding that of 
Philippians. He places Galatians just before Romans and, consequently, just 
after 2 Corinthians (pp. 134f.), while Philippians he places just after Romans 
and, consequently, before Colossians and Ephesians (pp. 154f.). For the 
position of Galatians he advances what must, of course, always remain the 
strongest argument, viz., the striking similarity of the Epistle’s thought with 
that of Romans; but he unnecessarily harms his case by a wrong rendering 
of odtws tazéwg in i. 6 (p. 132), as he might incidentally have strengthened it 
by calling attention to the composite word, zpocwzodynpdiia, Which Paul has 
used in Kom. ii. 11 and which he might have used in 2 Cor. x. 7 also, if that 
Epistle had been written after Galatians. This word would seem to follow 
naturally upon the phrase in Gal. ii. 6, where its component parts are all em- 
ployed ; it would not seem to follow so naturally upon the Corinthian passage 
where the component parts do not appear. 

On the other hand, in his argument for Philippians’ order, the author does 
not use what seems to us to be one of the most significant proofs, viz., the 
character of the factious teachers, mentioned in the first chapter, and Paul’s 
attitude towards them. If Romans was written to counteract the hypergen- 
tile tendencies in the Roman Church, then we believe these disturbers find 
their best explanation as the representatives of that faction who, upon Paul’s 
arrival, stirred up by his personal presence among them, carried out their 
resentment of his epistolary rebuke into a contentious and spiteful preaching 
of their overpressure of his Gospel. It was thus quite possible for Paul to 
recognize the Christ they preached—for it was essentially the Christ he 
preached—though he sorrowed over the strife and contention with which they 
preached Him. It was just as, in his letter to them, he recognized the Gos- 
pel they had as his own (Rom. ii. 16, vi. 17, xvi. 25), though he disapproved of 
the spirit in which it was turned against the Jews (Rom. xi. 16-26). But 
if this, or anything like it, was the fact, then it represents a state of things 
in the Roman Church that would correspond to the beginning of Paul’s 
imprisonment and not to its close ; for such contentious preaching of exagger- 
ated Pauline truth would soon yield to better views. It was largely exter- 
nal—superficial. At all events it was not the fundamental anti-Gospel of the 
Judaizer. It was simply an overplus tendency of the Gospel of Paul him- 
self, having disastrous possibilities, to be sure, but not beyond control. Into 
that control the apostle evidently brought it, so that, before the end of his 
imprisonment, it was a thing of the past; for these strife-preachers do not 
appear again upon the scene. 

To his discussion of the Epistle to the Galatians the author has appended, 
in an extensive note (Note A, pp. 138-141), a full and fair summary of Prof. 
Ramsay’s arguments for the South Galatian theory. He does not pretend to 
discuss the theory—simply to present it. Had he chosen to consider the 
question in connection with the Book of Acts we feel quite sure that the 
plain statement of xvi. 6-8, and xviii. 23, would have led him to very much 
the same view of Paul’s routes of travel as is given by Dr. Gifford in his 
article in the Expositor for July, 1894, which would have gone far towards 
deciding him as to the location of the Galatian Churches themselves. 

We heartily commend our author’s book to every student who wishes a 
compendium of New Testament criticism up to date. Naturally if it is to 
be kept so, it will have to be changed from time to time ; but that is not 
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an impossible thing to do. We are glad to see the untechnical student 
thought enough of to bring such a scholarly book as this to issue, and we 
believe the student will acknowledge the compliment by making himself 
more scholarly in the work which he does by this help. 

Hartford, Conn. M. W. JACOBUS. 


THE EPISTLES TO THE COLOSSIANS AND TO PHILEMON. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By the Rev. H. C. G. MouLE, M.A. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press; New York: Macmillan & Co. 


This recent addition to the Cambridge series of commentaries more than 
maintains the high character of these invaluable aids to the study of the 
Scriptures. Among the volumes dealing with the New Testament the first 
place must, we think, be accorded to those edited by Principal Moule, viz., 
those upon the Romans, the Ephesians, the Philippians, and now upon the 
Colossians and Philemon. They are devout, scholarly, tersely and clearly 
written, full of information expressed in the most condensed form, but with- 
out obscurity, thoroughly evangelical and catholic in their tone and sympa- 
thies. For the Sunday-school teacher, in fact for every intelligent Christian 
seeking to secure a real living knowledge of these Epistles, there exists noth- 
ing comparable to these brief and admirable treatises. And while professedly 
written for schools and colleges, the most advanced New Testament scholar 
will find in them much of the greatest value and suggestiveness. It is 
strange that in two guides to New Testament study recently issued, those 
by Thayer and Vincent, no mention whatever is made of Moule’s invaluable 
contributions to the study of the Pauline Epistles. 

The new volume on the Colossians is specially timely and valuable. On 
this profound and difficult Epistle there previously existed but one really 
adequate commentary ih the English language—that of the lamented Bishop 
Lightfoot, at whose feet Mr. Moule sat, and to whom he gladly acknowledges 
his indebtedness both for inspiration and for guidance. But while Mr. Moule 
has been influenced, he has not been overpowered by his great master. This 
is an independent work, constructed upon the lines along which Mr. Moule 
had already achieved distinguished success. It is characterized by thorough - 
ness of research and accuracy of scholarship. In completeness and adequacy 
of treatment it leaves nothing to be desired. The deeply interesting ques- 
tions involved in the study of this Epistle and bearing so closely upon the 
speculative and ritualistic tendencies of our own days, are very fully and 
luminously dealt with. Difficulties are not evaded. The notes throughout 
give just that kind of assistance which the intelligent Bible student requires 
and for which he will often vainly look in larger and more pretentious works. 
Not only is the scholarship of a high order ; it is pervaded and controlled by 
a devout and reverent spirit, which imparts warmth and spirituality to the 
comments, and makes them subservient to edification and practical godli- 
ness. 

Toronto. J. P. SHERATON. 


THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By CH. PIEPENBRING, Pastor and 
President of the Reformed Consistory at Strassbourg. Translated from 
the French by H. G. MITCHELL, Professor in Boston University. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 8vo, pp. 361. 


The most attractive feature of this book is lucidity of statement; and it is 
natural to ascribe somewhat of this virtue to its French origin. We have 
not met with a single obscure or ambiguous sentence in its pages. Itisa 
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cause for regret that this clearness of form is not equaled by depth of treat- 
ment. The discussion is almost throughout confined to the bare phenomena 
of the Old Testament in a positivistic not to say in a superficial manner. Un- 
doubtedly it is of the greatest importance to acquaint the reader with the 
data on which every attempted solution of the problems must rest, but, after 
all, this is merely preparatory to the real task of Biblical Theology, which 
consists in pointing out the leading principles and the historic nexus between. 
the facts. In many cases the author contributes but little to this part of the 
work. For example, the discussion of the contents of Prophetism opens with a 
paragraph on the unity of God. The author follows Baudissin in describing 
the various stages through which the religious belief of Israel passed in regard 
to this question. Next he examines the various documents belonging to the 
prophetic period on the subject. Finally he states as his conclusion that 
from the time of Amos and Hosea, perhaps an earlier date, certain minds had 
risen to the idea that Jehovah alone is truly God. But not a word is said in 
explanation of the manner in which the Israelites came to pass from one of 
these stages into the other. Again, treating of the attribute of holiness, in 
another passage, the author tries to show that this word almost invariably 
conveys the idea of majesty, greatness, matchlessness, and then goes on to 
remark that holiness in the sense of the English word, the opposite of moral 
evil, is seldom expressed by the Hebrew term. On the next page we are told 
that the holiness of God bears a close relation to His jealousy, His wrath and 
His vengeance. Now we certainly are justified in expecting some explanation 
of the interdependence of these various modifications of the one idea of holi- 
ness. But we look for it in vain. On p. 82, such a fundamental and far. 
reaching fact as the distinction between true prophecy and false prophecy is 
disposed of in a few passing remarks. And it would be easy to quote other 
examples of a similar nature. 

After all, however, these are objections made from a more or less formal 
point of view, and, for this reason, they are of less weight than others that 
bear directly against the contents. As his division into the periods of Mosa- 
ism, Prophetism and Levitism shows, Piepenbring is an adherent of the views 
of Wellhausen and Kuenen in regard to the religious development of Israel. 
On one of the very first pages we read, that to derive the Pentateuchal legis- 
lation from Moses may be compared to the fond belief of the Protestant 
Churches that their dogmas are a faithful expression of the teaching of 
Jesus and the Apostles. After this we are prepared for very frank and out- 
spoken statements concerning the difference between the Church Theology 
and the Bible Theology. On p. 178, Traditional Theology is referred to 
in the following words: ‘‘ The principal fault of this Theology is that it has 
found in the Bible precisely what it does not contain, and has not been able 
to discover what is clearly taught therein.’? This is not so much to the dis- 
credit of the Church as it might at first seem, since Piepenbring finds among 
the Biblical teachings such things as the following: ‘*In all the books of 
the Old Testament there are references to oaths of God, to repent- 
ance on his part, to his jealousy, to his anger, to his vengeance. But moral 
imperfections even more shocking were attributed to him. It is related that 
he incited Moses and the Israelites to cheat and rob the Egyptians, and that 
he assisted them in this attempt’ (p. 28). The Israelites ‘‘ certainly gave 
God a body, and did not regard him as a pure Spirit’ (p. 172). ** The orig- 
inal ground for sacrifices—is the thought that the Deity takes nourishment ”’ 
(p. 62). ‘*It is only necessary to read a few pages of the Prophets or the 
Psalms to be convinced that God is regarded as possessing all the members 
and functions of the human body. He is even said to hiss, to cry, to laugh, 
to sleep and awake.”’ Although the author grants that in the Prophets and 
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Psalms these expressions belong to the poetic style, he maintains that in the 
mouth of the people they were not merely rhetorical (p. 26). 

The subject of revelation especially receives very unsatisfactory and 
inadequate treatment. We have already noticed that the distinction between 
true and false prophecy is not appreciated in its high importance. But on 
p. 327 we find the remarkable statement, that ‘in Israel no distinction was 
made as there is among us, between natural and supernatural revelation 
... » between the products of an unassisted and inspired reason; they 
thought that everything in the world depended absolutely and directly 
upon God.’? On p. 87, on the other hand, we learn that in ancient times 
God was conceived of as speaking to men in the most literal sense of the 
word. But the prophets, the author hastens to add, did not understand the 
matter in this sense; for them the divine word was an internal word. Some 
references in proof of this assertion would not have been out of place, the 
more so as the same sentence contains the admission that the prophets con- 
tinued ‘to use the language that had been adopted, when it was believed 
that God spoke after the manner of men.” If this be so, either the prophets 
meant what this language expresses, and then the modern theory of the in- 
ternal word is contradicted by the prophetic consciousness, or the prophets 
used language which they could not use with truthfulness, and in this case 
the critical opinion about their high moral standing will need modification. 
From Piepenbring’s standpoint we cannot but admit the truth of a recent 
remark of Oort’s to the effect that the formula ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord ’’ had 
from the beginning, even with the greatest prophets, the taint of unveracity, 
and that of this taint, wherewith it was born, prophetism died in the end. 

Most disappointing of all is the concluding paragraph of the book. After 
having completed his task as historian, the author adds some remarks “‘ in 
response to the religious irterests, the interests of faith.” Once the Bible 
was studied exclusively from the dogmatic standpoint. There is now danger 
of going to the opposite extreme, 7. e., of studying it only from the historical 
and critical standpoint, losing sight of its religious value. But will not this 
historical study of the Bible, by showing divergencies and errors, unsettle 
faith? This is the momentous question, which the conclusion of the book 
tries to answer. And the answer amounts to this, that faith as ‘‘ the product 
of Jewish Rabbinism and Christian dogmatism ”’ is shaken indeed, but not 
faith in the Biblical sense, true faith. By true faith in the Biblical sense is 
meant faith in the manifestation of God in history, faith in the interference 
of God in the world for the salvation of humanity, faith in the living word 
of the prophets. This, we are told, is the unalterable element in the Bible, 
which historical study cannot shake. Is it really so? It would seem to us 
that the whole tenor of Piepenbring’s book is remarkably well adapted to 
drive out this last remnant of supernaturalism, diluted as it is. The only 
thing on which the author bases his right to retain it, is that in the élite of 
the Israelitish nation we meet with a superior ethical life. ‘‘ Behind these 
writings we feel the beat of the hearts that inspired them, and behind these 
hearts we feel a higher power, a divine, regenerating, sanctifying influence ”’ 
(p. 349). But this, it seems to us, is utterly inadequate to support the struc- 
ture that Piepenbring would raise on it. We might ask the author how 
high a degree of ethical life he thinks the natural development of humanity 
sufficient to produce, and where is the exact point where the supernatural must 
be called in to explain the ethical phenomena. The old supernaturalism of 
the Church, of which the author speaks so deprecatingly, had at least some- 
thing more tangible and convincing to offer in the line of evidence, for mir- 
acles are facts which no process of natural development will account for. It 
is not so with the ethical life of a class of men, who on the author’s own pre- 
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mises, can perhaps not be entirely acquitted of the charge of untruth- 
fulness. 
Princeton. G. Vos. 


Der Apostel Paulus und das Judenthum. By F. R. Steinmeyer. 8vo, 
pp. 107. (Berlin: Wiegant & Grieben; New York: B. Westermann & Co., 
1894.) All who have had the pleasure of following Dr. Steinmeyer’s 
“* studies ’? in John’s Gospel will be glad to see this first number of his 
series of studies in Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. The author follows the 
same method and we think with equal helpfulness. This first study covers 
chaps. ix to xi of the Epistle, and expounds Paul’s words regarding the 
Jews and Christianity. The method is to give us a careful expository 
analysis of the section, and then taking up each division to show, both 
by word studies and detailed exposition of the connection, the bearing of 
it upon the main theme. It is more than commentary; rather the work 
has the unification of exposition. The great divisions of the section are: 
1. The introduction. 2. Paul’s sorrow of heart. 38. The prospect of an 
apostle. 4. The ideal of a prophet. The whole is devout and pains-taking 
and helpful. There is the same combination of scholarliness and spiritual 
earnestness which marked the author’s earlier studies——Jn the Time 
of Jesus. Historical Pictures by Martin Seidel, D.D. 8vo, pp. 192. (New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) This valuable little book will be welcome 
to many a student of the New Testament. It shows that mastery of the 
‘* circumstances and conditions of the times in which Jesus and His Apostles 
lived,”’ that has enabled the author to give us in miniature a very satisfac- 
tory series of pictures—such as in larger form are put before us in Schiirer 
and Hausrath. The chapters on ‘*‘ The Land and People of Israel,” ‘* The 
Political Government of Palestine,” and ‘*‘ The Religious Parties among the 
Jews,” are notably good. With the careful work that is coming to us from 
the study of the land of Palestine, and with such books as these opening up 
the human relationship of Christ’s life, one ought to be able more and more 
to look out upon the days of the Gospels with sympathetic and appreciative 
vision, and that is one of the requisites of right interpretation. —— The Dawn 
of Christianity; or, Studies of the Apostolic Church. By Henry C. Vedder. 
8vo, pp. 208. (Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society.) The 
purpose of this book is given in the Preface, viz.: ‘* That it should be at 
once an account of the origin and progress of the Apostolic Churches and a 
practical treatise on their polity.’’ In clear, succinct and thoroughly reada- 
ble form this aim is carried out. The book is meant for “laymen, young 
people and students,” and its value has been tried, for the greater part of it 
was published as a series of studies in The Baptist Union and found many 
readers. At the end of its brief, compact chapters references are made to 
the literature of the topics discussed and questions asked for review. Mr. 
Vedder takes no notice of the ‘‘South Galatian’”’ theory. He may not 
have accepted it, but it surely is worthy of statement in connection with the 
account of the first missionary journey. That the Baptist doctrine regard- 
ing baptism should have some emphasis was to be expected.—T[‘‘ Kurzge- 
fasster Kommentar zu den heiligen Schriften Alten und Neuen Testaments, 
sowie zu den Apokryphen:’’?] Das Evangelium nach Johannes und 
die Apostelyeschichte. Ausgelegt von Dr. Ernest Luthardt, Ord. Profes- 
sor der Theologie zu Leipzig, und Dr. Otto Zockler, Ord. Prof. der The- 
ologie zu Griefswald. Zweite neubearbeitete Auflage. 8vo, pp. 323. 
(Miinchen: Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1894.) It is not surprising 
that a second edition of this valuable commentary should be issued. Eight 
years ago, when the first appeared, it immediately gained a flattering recog- 
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nition; and the favorable judgments given it are now justified by the 
experience of a wide circle of students. Dr. Zockler calls our attention in 
his Preface to the standpoint of the work, which is this: ‘‘ A firm faith in 
the revelation of God in Holy Scripture, coupled with a willingness to 
receive gratefully and with conscientious regard all the results of sober, 
scientific and historical criticism, and a decided rejection of all unhealthy 
hypercriticism.’’ As we are called to note merely the fact of a second edi- 
tion, which contains all the characteristics of the first—viz., concise, dis- 
criminating introductions and independent version of the original; concise 
analyses of sections; close, critical comments and valuable excursus on 
special points—we would direct attention to the enlargement of the part of 
the work which has to do with ‘‘ The Acts.’’ Criticism has been very busy 
on this part of the New Testament during the last ten years, and here, more 
than in the part given to the Gospel of John, there was need of reéditing. 
Recent discussions regarding the sources are passed in review, and all geo- 
graphical questions connected with the journeys of Paul discussed. The 
positions taken are conservative. The ‘‘ South Galatian ”’ theory is rejected, 
and the visit to the council of Acts xv identified with the account in Gala- 
tians ii. Indeed, the book is interesting as maintaining the conservative 
position against such writers as Spitta, Clemen and Weizsiicker and others. 
Its careful scholarship and earnest spirit, together with its clear unfolding of 
the plan and movements of the apostolic history on one side, and of the 
ministry of our Lord as set forth by John on the other, make the work of 
high value. The name of Luthardt is sufficient guarantee for the kind of 
work that is done on John. (‘‘ Kritisch-Exegetischer Commentar iiber das 
Neue Testament begriindet von Heinr. Aug. Wilh. Meyer:”] Das Johan- 
nes-Hvangelium. Achte Auflage, neu bearbeitet von D. Bernhard Weiss, 
Professor an der Universitiit Berlin. 8vo, pp. 635. (Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht, 1893.) This is the third revision of Meyer’s ‘‘ Com- 
mentary on John,” by Dr. Weiss. The fact of the change made in the sixth 
edition of the Commentary is familiar to all, and this change is carried out 
here more fully. The body of the text contains Weiss’ own interpretation 
and its supports, while the views of others, including Meyer’s when these 
differ, are relegated to notes. These notes in this edition have beenin many 
instances enlarged and careful attention has been paid to all the latest work 
upon the Gospel. The book is an authority, up to date, for exegetical dis- 
cussions on this part of the New Testament. This edition is furnished with 
a list of the latest works on the Gospel. Jesus the Messiah. By Alfred 
Edersheim, D.D., Ph.D. With illustrations by Hoffman. 8vo, pp. 645. 
(New York: A. D. F. Randolph.) It is only needful to say that this is an 
abridged edition of the large work of Dr. Edersheim in two volumes. The 
abridgment is not merely an omission of appendices, but a careful, apprecia- 
tive compression of the larger work. The charm and force of that have 
been in no way sacrificed, while it is thus brought within the reach of more 
readers. The task was not an easy one, but it has been very satisfactorily 
accomplished. May it widen the sphere of the usefulness of this rare life of 
the Messiah. Paul’s Letter to the Colossians. By J. M. Pascoe, B.D. 
8vo, pp. 40. (New York: Hunt & Eaton; Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts.) 
The origin and purpose of this little book are best given in the description 
of the Preface. A prize was offered by Chancellor McDowell, of Denver, 
for ‘* the best version of Colossians, rewritten not retranslated, in modern 
language and style.’’ The version given here won the prize, and under the 
solicitation of friends ‘‘ notes ’’ were added and the whole placed in this form. 
The “‘ version” is careful, happy and helpful. It and the notes show earnest 
study. The best thing about it all is the presentation of the thought of the 
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Epistle in that fresh form which makes it stand out at times in a striking 
way.—[*‘ The Expositor’s Bible :’’] The Epistle to the Romans. By H. C.G. 
Moule, M.A. 8vo, pp. 487. (New York: Armstrong & Son, 1894.) A commen- 
tary upon the Epistle to the Romans which should adequately open the book 
and yet keep in line with the purpose of this series, was not an easy task. It 
has, however, been happily accomplished in the intelligent and suggestive 
pages of this work. All critical questions have been left aside, and witha 
translation placed fittingly in the exposition and handled phrase by phrase, 
sometimes word by word, the whole combines in such a way text and interpre- 
tation as to make delightful and profitable reading. Such work can be the 
result only of reverent and patient study. It must not only discern connec- 
tions of thought, but catch the spirit that breathes through it all. The de- 
vout spirit of the book reveals this accomplishment.——[‘' By-paths of Bible 
Knowledge” Series:] The Money of the Bible. By George C. Williamson, 
D.Lit., Memb. Num. Soc., London. 8vo, pp.94. (New York and Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Company.) With many illustrations of coins and a full 
description of each, this little book presents in compact, readable form the 
subject of the money of the Bible. It does not profess to be an original 
work, but is a compilation from the standard works on the subject. None 
the less, it is a welcome and exceedingly useful manual. The facsimiles 
opposite the title-page are remarkably well done; one feels that he could 
almost pick up the coins from the paper. The book is a valuable addition to 
this very helpful series of books on Bible subjects.——Eastern Customs in 
Bible Lands. By H. B. Tristram, LL.D., F.R.S., D.D., Canon of Durham. 
8vo, pp. 261. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) It is said that the new 
line of railway from Jaffa to Jerusalem is likely to be, as a business invest- 
ment, a failure. The sound of the locomotive may not long break the still- 
ness of the Judean hills. Students who go to Palestine to read their Testa- 
ments in the light of hills and valleys and ‘‘ unchanging customs ”’ will not 
be sorry. That the busy, pushing, enterprising West can make but slow prog- 
ress against the fixed habits and inveterate prejudices of the East is a fact that 
has enabled us to interpret many incidents of the Bible narrative by the very 
customs of to-day. This attractive, interesting book of Canon Tristram’s 
seeks to make this evident for those who are not privileged to go. All stu- 
dents of Palestine have, ere this, been grateful to Dr. Tristram for the views 
of Palestine they have had through his eyes. He will but increase their 
debt of gratitude by this valuable book. Sucli themes as ‘“‘ Journeying,”’ 
‘** Dwellings,’ *‘ Feasts,”’ ‘‘ Marriages,’ ‘‘ Funerals,’’ ‘* Social Customs,”’ 
etc., are carefully, accurately set in pictures, and then compared with the 
scenes of the New Testament. It is light for many a passage and withal 
interesting from beginning to end.—T[*‘ Kritisch-Exegetischer Kommentar 
iiber das Neue Testament begriindet von Heinr. Aug. Wilh. Meyer.”’ Elfte 
Abtheilung]. Die Briefe Pauli an Timotheus und Titus. Neu bearbeitet 
von Dr. Bernhard Weiss, Ord. Prof. in Berlin; sechste Auflage, besorgt von 
Lic. Johannes Weiss, A. O. Prof. in Gottingen. The names of father and 
son appear on the title-page of this revision and their conjoined work has 
given us probably the best exegetical commentary on these much-disputed 
Epistles. When Dr. Weiss undertook the work of revision in 1885 he had so 
much to accomplish for these Epistles that he put aside entirely the former 
revision and worked anew upon the Epistles. The result was: 1. A much 
more extended discussion of the questions of introduction and the careful 
handling of such criticism as that given by Holtzmann. 2. A critical expo- 
sition, which, while holding the method of Meyer, penetrated further into 
the thought of the Epistle. 3. Enlarged references to the critical discus- 
sions of special points. The whole tone of this was conservative and devoted 
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to the defense of the Pauline authorship and to the clearing up of points 
involved in that defense, as e. g., the heresy against which the Epistles are 
directed, or the government suggested by them. This work of 1885 Dr. 
Johannes Weiss has brought up to date by such additions as give the latest 
information regarding the ‘‘ Theilungshypothesen ” or the later interpreta- 
tions which need attention. The character and the tone of the ‘work 
bespeak at once its importance and value.——The Cartoons of St. Mark. By 
Robert F. Horton, M.A. (Oxon.), D.D. (Yale). 8vo, pp. 306. (New York, 
Chicago, Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1894.) These ‘‘ studies ”’ in 
the Gospel of St. Mark were originally delivered in the pulpit and have the 
mark of their origin upon them. That is by no means to say, however, that 
they are less acceptable. On the contrary, they have a directness, a fresh- 
ness and vividness that honor the Gospel which they interpret. They are 
full of appreciative insight and give one the graphic points of each scene. 
It is not only that we see what each picture holds up before us, but that by 
the author’s help we see it in the right light and with a right understanding 
of its perspective. A clear forceful style is one of the charms of the book. 
The singular title was suggested by the mosaics in St. Mark’s at Venice 
which give Christ and the cross the place of prominence, ‘‘ elsewhere occu- 
pied by Mary and the Saints. These two features reflect the two most 
striking characteristics of the Gospel of St. Mark.’? Hence the likeness of 
its chapters to mosaics in the great church, or to the cartoons of a great 
painter.—T[‘ Expositor’s Bible” Series:] The Epistles of Peter. By J. Raw- 
son Lumby, D.D. 8vo, pp. 874. (New York: Armstrong & Son.) Keeping 
well before him the aim of this series, the author of this commentary has 
given usa clear, helpful, temperate exposition of these two Epistles. He 
brings all possible evidence to bear upon the genuineness of the second 
Epistle. Would that some one would do for each of these Epistles what 
Mayor has done for James! Such work was not, of course, within the scope 
of this series, and we can be thankful for the enrichment of the literature of 
these Epistles by Dr. Lumby’s exposition, but each new endeavor makes one 
more desirous of a Westcott-Mayor kind of commentary on these writings of 
Peter.—T[‘' The Expositor’s Bible” Series:] The Second Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians. By James Denney, B.D. 8vo, pp. 387. (New York: Armstrong 
& Son, 1894.) The Second Epistle to the Corinthians, as compared with the 
First, has had so much less attention that we rejoice to see another able expo- 
sition of it appear. And such this work of Dr. Denney is. It carries us into 
the heart of the Epistle, with telling illustration and clear, forceful interpreta- 
tion of underlying principles. It gives us an insight into this second letter 
to the Corinthian Church which can only deepen our interest, and show us 
again how worthy this Epistle is of careful study. Dr. Denney has the art 
of awakening interest, by the suggestive captions of his chapters, as e. g., 
‘* A Pastor’s Heart,” ‘* New Testament Puritanism,” ‘‘ Godly Jealousy,” ete. 
Auburn. . JAMES S. Ria@s. 


III.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


HIsTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By H, C. SHELDON, Author of 
History of Christian Doctrine and Professor in Boston University. New 
York : Thomas G. Crowell & Co., 1894. Five volumes, 8vo. 


The author says, ‘‘ This Church History is designed to occupy a middle 
position between a mere compendium and those ponderous works which by 
their very mass are discouraging to all but professional investigators ’’ (Pre- 
face). In five volumes, of about six hundred pages each, he seeks to cover 
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the whole field of the work of the Church. He begins with the ‘“‘ Nature of 
the Christian Church”? and its apostolic history; he ends with the 
‘* World’s Parliament of Religions’ in Chicago. Two volumes are given to 
the patristic and medieval periods, and three to the history of the modern 
Church. Besides the systematic treatment of the great subjects of ‘ Mis- 
sions,” *t Persecutions,”’ ‘* Attacks of Heathen Authors,” ‘‘ Christian Apol- 
ogy,’ ‘‘ Heresies and Christian Theology,” ‘‘ Church Constitution and Dis- 
cipline,”’ ‘‘ Christian Worship and Life,’ ‘*‘ Christian Art,’’ ‘‘ The Papacy,”’ 
etc., we find a series of Appendices treating of such topics as ‘‘ Catholic 
Creeds,”’ ‘The Ignatian Problem,” ‘* The Placing of Hippolytus,’”’ ‘*‘ The 
Hatch-Harnack Theory of Early Church Organization,”’ ‘‘ Roman Bishops 
and Emperors” (Vol. i), ‘‘ The Seven Sacraments,” ‘‘Genuineness of the 
Famous Bull of Adrian IV,” “Sorcery and Witchcraft’’ (Vol. ii), ‘‘ The 
Bull Unigenitus on the Reading of the Scriptures’? and ‘‘ Popes and 
Emperors ”’ (Vol. v). 

The demands of Church history, in view of the vast field to be explored, 
have become so exacting that no one man can fulfill them all. Prof. Har- 
nack, the leading Church historian of Germany, told the writer a few years 
ago, that only the urgency and insistence of students led him to lecture on 
the later parts of the subject. Miiller, a brilliant young historian, says, all 
that is possible is ‘in large sections to present only the investigations 
of others; in other sections to prove their results by the test of the sources; 
in comparatively few to base the studies upon independent research’ 
(Kirchengeschichte, 1892, Preface). These remarks are made partly to 
introduce honest commendation of the careful work done by Prof. Sheldon, 
and partly to explain why we do not settle down with critical apparatus 
upon some particular part of his history and unearth certain inaccuracies 
and false setting of facts. We think, for example, that a study of Hort’s 
articles and of Harnack on the Creed of Constantinople would have pre- 
vented him from saying that this creed ‘‘ was adopted at the second Ecu- 
menical Council in 381, repeats the subject matter of the Nicene Creed,” ete. 
The publication for the first time of the works of Priscillian by Schepss 
(1889) makes it very doubtful whether we should say that he and six 
followers suffered for ‘* Manichzan tenets’ (Vol. i, 394). Christmas, Sheldon 
says, was first celebrated in the West during the pontificate of Liberius, 
352-366, and in the East before 386. But Usener has discovered (1889) that 
Liberius celebrated Christmas on January 6, in 353, and on December 235, 
354; while the December Christmas was first cbserved in Constantinople 
879, and in Antioch, 388. The view taken of Wiclif as a ‘‘ reformer before 
the Reformation ” (Vol. ii, p. 400), anticipating ‘‘ the formal principle of the 
Reformation ”’ (p. 410), the sole authority of the Scriptures, and grasping 
the ‘** material principle of the Reformation, the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone,” only not so clearly as Luther, is, we think, quite misleading. 
Even Wiclif, though more a reformer in principle than Hus and Savonarola, 
stood still upon all the essential doctrines of the Catholic system. This 
position has been well illustrated by Ritschl in his Geschichte des Pietismus, 
(1884, Bd. i), and by K. Miiller. Coming to the Reformation, the position of 
the Roman Catholic Church as represented by the older theologians, such as 
Mohler, is noticed. These men admitted the corruption in the Church and 
rejoiced that through Protestantism the impurities flowed away. But the 
school of Jannsen is now fast forging to the front in the Roman Church, and 
that school holds entirely new ground about the Reformation. It declares 
that Catholicism, as early as the middle of the fifteenth century, was already 
in a process of healthy regeneration, when the Protestant revolution burst 
forth and destroyed the good work in its beginnings. The element of truth in 
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this statement, that is the fact that the fifteenth century was a time of great 
religious activity, a building up of every form of Church devotion, in con- 
trast with the breaking down which had taken place in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, has not been at all recognized by Sheldon. The desire to make the 
fifteenth century a dark background for the bright appearing of the Refor- 
mation leads into illogical and unhistorical relations. Coming nearer home, 
we do not think it is quite correct, theologically or historically, to say of the 
Andover theory in its relation to the orthodox view, that ‘‘the doctrine of 
a Christian probation for all has no more affiliation with Universalism than 
the opposing hypothesis that a large section of the race is permitted to enter 
heaven on easy terms” (Vol. v, p. 269). 

The chief general drawbacks of Sheldon’s work are a haziness in the out- 
lines of his perspective and a lack of historic imagination, that dramatic 
power which makes past scenes and dead ages rise into life at the touch of 
the historian. But we must notice some of the excellencies of this history. 
And first of all it is pervaded by a free, calm spirit of candor and love of 
truth, which treats Puritan and Catholic, Calvinist and Quaker, orthodox 
and rationalist, fairly and without prejudice. We think it also excellent 
that three of the five volumes are given to the modern Church. In this part 
of the history, the Roman Catholic Church in its relation to Protestantism, 
German theology which has had such growing influence upon all other the- 
ology, and the American Churches, receive especially full and thorough 
treatment. The last topic embraces pp. 126-283 in Vol. iv and pp. 222-356 
in Vol. v. It discusses even Mormons and Socialistic communities, like the 
Shakers and the Oneida settlement ; it gives ‘‘ Denominational Statistics ;”’ 
adds ** Outlines of Canadian Church History ;’’ and closes with the ‘‘ Princi- 
pal Developments in Spanish America and Brazil.’? We have had occasion 
recently to read through again Ritschl’s Doctrine of Justification, and can 
testify that, tested by his account of the theology of Ritschl, Sheldon’s de- 
scription of the schools of thought in the German Church is reliable and 
adequate. We miss in his literary references some works, which we have 
used with great profit, on this subject, such as Kahnis’ Der innere Gung des 
deutschen Protestantismus (1874), Landerer’s Neueste Dogmengeschichte (1881), 
Kiibel’s book Ueber den Unterschied zwischen der posit. und der liberalen Rich- 
tung in der mod. Theologie (1881), which has just appeared in an enlarged 
edition, and Finsler’s Geschichte der Theologisch-kirchlichen Entwickelung in 
der deutsch-reformierten Schweitz (1881), which gives a full account of the 
doctrines of the Mediating School, a school only referred to theologically by 
Sheldon. He divides recent German theologians into three parties, the 
Mediation, the Confessional and the followers of Ritschl. We think there 
is certainly room for a fourth, for the School of Jena, the Protestantenverein, 
the followers of Pfleiderer and Biedermann, the so-called ‘‘ Monists,’? would 
refuse to be grouped under any of the three named. Frank, in his very sug- 
gestive Geschichte wnd Kritik der neueren Theologie insbesonder der systema- 
tischen seit Schleiermacher (1894), makes a fourfold division into: (1) Schleier- 
macher and his school; (2) the Monistic theology of the school of Hegel, 
Biedermann, Pfleiderer, Lipsius; (8) the school ‘‘ turned again towards the 
faith of the Church,” putting here many of the mediating theologians, as 
Neander, Tholuck, Miiller, as well as men like Hengstenberg; (4) the school 
of Ritschl. 

As already stated, Sheldon is full and clear in his account of the Roman 
Catholic Church, down to the most recent developments. We think him 
wise also in taking ‘‘ more than average pains to brace’’ his ‘‘ statements by 
documentary evidence;”’ for when the Protestant disputes the claim of an 
infallible Church, he must know exactly what and why he atlirms. His 
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account of ‘‘ Romanism in Continental Europe since the fall of the first 
Napoleon,’’ we have read with more than ordinary interest (Vol. v, pp. 44- 
131). It isa credit to the heart, the head and the scholarship of the author. 
He is conservative in the best sense of the. word, showing the progress of 
Christian faith and life, as separating on the one hand from the unbelief of 
Rationalism and on the other from the superstition of Romanism. For the 
average reader, clerical or lay, who wishes a safe, sober, careful history of 
the Church, covering the whole field, the work of Sheldon will be found very 
readable and serviceable. 
Chicago. H. M. Scort. 


VIE DESAINT FRANCOIS D’AssISE. Par PAUL SABATIER. Paris: Librai- 
rie Fischbacher, 1894. 8vo, pp. exxvi, 418. 


LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS OF Assisi. By PAUL SABATIER. Translated by 
Louise Seymour Houghton. London: Hodder & Stoughton; New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1894. 8vo, pp. xxxv, 448. 


M. Paul Sabatier’s Life of St. Francis of Assisi has been the literary sen- 
sation of the year in France. Received with indifference by Protestant 
scholars, it has been made the object of what M. Sabatier himself calls ‘* gro- 
tesque fury ”’ by the Roman Catholic press, and of what we may think equally 
grotesque acclamation by the literary class. Not many Protestant authors can 
hope to receive for their studies in Church History the accumulated praises 
of men like Francois Coppée, Leon Daudet and his great father, Ferdinand 
Fabre and André Theuriét. Coppée has told the readers of Le Journal how 
deeply the book has stirred his spirit; Alphonse Daudet declares that noth- 
ing has so moved him for very long “‘ as this lofty, simple story,’’ and, in point 
of art, places it above ‘‘ Renan’s narrative of the life of Jesus;”? Theuriét 
ranks it above the writings of Bourget and declares that ‘‘a pure and clear 
light streams from it like the shining star’’ of Bethlehem. Such raptures 
from such sources could not fail to be very gratifying to an author, and 
may enable him to sustain with patience any ‘‘ grotesque fury ”’ which the 
clerics can pour out in the columns of La Verité, even though the result has 
been that the book which, at its issue, received the Pope’s blessing, is now 
placed on the Index. But it is very easy to overestimate their value. It is 
a rational remark of L’Eglise Libre that these distinguished literateurs pos- 
sess no authority in the field of historical criticism, and that ‘‘ their praises 
are interesting only with reference to the literary aspect of the work and 
have no bearing upon its scientific value.’? Nor do the great names of con- 
temporary French literature, unfortunately, carry with them authority in 
the sphere of religion or of the biography of religious men. They have 
served for the exploitation of the book. They cannot serve as guides to an 
estimate of its historical or religious importance. 

M. Paul Sabatier first became known to scholars through a study of the 
then newly discovered Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, which was published 
in 1885.* That book was characterized by a brilliant style, and a persistent 
effort to find in the Didaché the traces of a ‘‘ more primitive form ” of Chris- 
tianity than ever existed. The author, who announced himself on its title- 
page as “‘ ancien Cleve de la Faculté de théologie protestante de Paris,’ was 
presumably a young man. Nine years of pastoral work in Strasburg and the 
Cevennes have not, however, altered essentially his characteristics or points 
of view. The chief qualities of this new book, which he now puts forth as 
Pastor at Saint-Cierge-la-Serre, in Ardéche, are only developed forms of 


* La Didaché, ou L’ Enseignment des Douze Apostres. Paris, Fischbacher, 1885. Cf. the notice of 
it by the present reviewer, in The Andover Review, Dec., 1885, pp. 593 sq. 
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those exhibited in the earlier publication. Possibly his immersion in an in- 
tensely Catholic district has had some influence in determining the choice of 
his new subject. Certainly he has been drawn to it by an inner impulse of 
sympathy with the ethical, undogmatic type of Christianity which he finds 
to be illustrated by Francis. At all events his Life of St. Francis is marked 
by literary brilliancy on the one side and by advocacy of a form of Chris- 
tianity which knows nothing of doctrine on the other. 

M. Sabatier’s theological standpoint is that form of religious subjectivism 
which has become widely known under the name of Ritschlism. He thinks 
we know very little of Christ (p. 28*); but he is confident he knows 
enough to assure him that Christ’s desire was not ‘‘ to institute a religion, for 
he felt the vanity of observances and dogmas,”’ but ‘‘ to inoculate the world 
with a new life” (p. 294). Christ did no miracles: these are things that 
never happen. He taught no doctrines: these are the cruel invention of 
men, in the upas-shade of which religion is stifled: ‘* theology has killed re- 
ligion ”’ (p. 279). Religion is a thing of the will, not of the intellect: it mat- 
ters not what one believes—‘‘ the essential thing in this world is not to serve 
this ideal or that one, but with all one’s soul to serve the ideal which one has 
chosen ”’ (p. 226). It is for spiritual liberty that man is sighing—a liberty 
denied him as Protestant as well as Catholic. The French Revolution has 
emancipated us politically : but morally and spiritually: we are still in bond- 
age. For ‘‘the Reformation only substituted the authority of the book for 
that of the priest; it is a change of dynasty and nothing more” (p. xiii). 
Men will never be really free until they discard all authority but that of the 
individual conscience. 

In the Franciscan movement M. Sabatier sees a genuine attempt at such 
a religious revolution as he longs for—‘‘ which, if it had succeeded, would 
have ended in a universal priesthood, in the proclamation of the rights of 
the individual conscience’’ (p. xiii). Hence his interest in Francis. In 
Francis he perceives a fervent spirit, who, ignorant of all so-called doctrine 
and careless of it, sought to ‘‘ share in the work of Christ, in his struggles and 
his suffering ’’ by adopting the ideal of life which Christ had commended to 
His disciples—“* poverty with the labor of the hands ”’} (p. 126). Hence his 
fervent praise of Francis’ *‘ imitation of Christ ’’—an ‘‘ imitation,’’ so much 
better than that which Thomas 4Kempis has given the world as act is better 
than words. By this “imitation,” simple and self-forgetful, Francis be- 
came ‘a Christ,” in inward spirit as well as outward form (pp. 278, 295). 
Hence the closeness of the parallel which he draws between the two—a parallel 
pushed far enough to merit the stinging rebuke which M. Dannreuther 
administers in the Revue de Théologie (May, 1894, p. 235) :— 

‘‘In the teaching of the Minor Friars, St. Francis gains at the expense of Him whom he pre- 

tended to imitate, and whose bleeding stigmata he believed, perhaps in good faith, that he bore 
in his body. By his disciple’s will, if not his own, he became literally a pseudo-Christ. Was 
there not engraved upon a Church of his Order, the scandalous inscription: Christo et Francisco 
utrique crucifizo? On this side M. Sabatier’s theology joins that of the Franciscans. For him 
the ‘sweet Galilean’ is little superior to the son of Bernadone! The superstition of the xiii 
century and the sceptical rationalism of the xix strike hands fraternally in order to discrown 
the historical Christ, and to abase him in his humanity as in his divinity !”’ 
In short, M. Sabatier’s Life of St. Francis is something more than a mere 
historical study. It isa manifesto of the Ritschlite theory of religion. Its 
purpose is to make Francis better known to Protestant circles, that through 
francis’ example men may be stirred up to break the bondage to authority 
m which they are living, and become imitators of the simple undogmatic 
Christ. 

* Our references are to the pages of the excellent English translation. 


+ Here we see the reason of Tolstoi’s interest in the book: he is said to have himself arranged 
for its translation into Russian. 
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As a historian, M. Sabatier is possessed of very high gifts. His critical 
acumen is exhibited in the masterly study of the sources for Francis’ life 
which forms the major part of the Introduction in the French edition (pp. 
xxx-cxxiv), but has been removed to the end of the volume in the English 
translation (pp. 346-4382). His historical insight is shown in the illuminating 
picture which he draws for us of the age in which Francis rose; in the clear 
discovery he makes for us of the currents of divergent feeling which 
divided the followers of Francis into opposing camps even in his own life- 
time; in the exposition of the process by which a movement which was 
originally purely popular and almost anti-ecclesiastical was gradually brought 
under ecclesiastical control; and especially in the exceedingly valuable pic- 
ture which he gives us of Cardinal Ugolini, afterwards Gregory LX, his rela- 
tions with Francis, and the part which he played in capturing the Franciscan 
movement and binding it to the service of the Church. His powers of his- 
torical exposition are evinced by the brilliant narrative in which he has pre- 
sented the portrait of his hero, and which has won, as we have seen, as a 
work of art, the admiration of the men of letters most highly esteemed in 
the France of to-day. Certainly, no one can read the book without being 
impressed by it, and learning much from it. 

Nevertheless, the book does not altogether please. The English reader 
will pronounce the style in which it is written of the French Frenchy—ex- 
hibiting all the sparkling brilliancy of the best French writing, but also some of 
its flippancy of tone and unpleasant levity. Renan has obviously been taken 
as model. His praise of the ‘‘ Fifth Gospel ’’—Palestine—has led M. Saba- 
tier into those descriptions of Italian scenery which remind everybody, as 
well as Theuriét, of Paul Bourget; but which will seem to most, as to M. 
Dannreuther (who speaks of them somewhat scornfully as ‘‘ tourist’s impres- 
sions,’’ ‘sensations of Italy ’’), imitations of that sprightly writer which we 
might well spare. Above all, however, Renan’s influence is felt in the atti- 
tude which M. Sabatier assumes towards his task asa historian. To express 
our meaning we here again avail ourselves of Mr. Dannreuther’s caustic 
words: 

“Tn order to reconcile his duties as a historian with his tastes as an artist he has put himself 
to school to M. Renan. He has there learned that the true and the unreal are not so contradic- 
tory as itl-conditioned pedants contend, occupied as they always are with making their ‘ stupid 
attacks’ upon the delicious legends of the Poverello. Above the vulgar truth of established facts 
so dear to those who have ‘the horrible mania for certitude,’ there is a superior truth which 
can dispense with this. ‘At this eminence,’ to speak M. Sabatier’s language, the improbable is 
more real than the true; ‘divination’ corrects the hesitations of criticism ; and there is a final 
‘ focussing’ which achieves the picture. Thanks to this system, patient study of the sources and 
criticism of the witnesses may be dispensed with. The more a document is suspected, univer- 
sally decried, the more it will seem acceptable and useful. Hence, doubtless, the parodoxical 
preference which M. Sabatier shows for the famous Alcoran of the Franciscans, the Liber Con- 
formitatis of Bartholomew of Pisa, which was written to defend this thesis: ‘Jesus Christ did 


nothing which Francis did not do, and Francis did more than Jesus Christ ; he almost founded 
a new religion.’ ”’ 


M. Sabatier’s determination to preserve the traits which popular story has 
given to Francis, and thus to cast over the portrait of him which he draws the 
tender light that belongs to a legendary picture, has affected, however, more 
the tone of the portrait than his general estimate of the man and his char- 
acteristics. These remain substantially what recent historians have made 
them. The main result upon his work of the whole point of view which 
he assumes, historical and theological, is that his book takes its place natu- 
rally among the earlier lives, all of which he has so conclusively shown to be 
‘**tendency writings,” representing one or another point of view. His work 
also is a ‘‘ tendency writing ;’’ readable and useful, not to be neglected by 
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future writers in the same field; but not the calm, clear, judicious presenta- 
tion by an unbiased student of history, of the simple facts of the case. We 
cannot apply to it, therefore, as Mr. Darlow does in The Expositor (March, 
1894, p. 231) the words which M. Sabatier had applied to the Book of the Con- 
formities and say, ‘* We do not hesitate to see in it the most important work 
which has been made on the life of St. Francis.’? But it is certainly 
more readable than any life of Francis that has preceded it, except pos- 
sibly Hase’s in German and Mrs. Oliphant’s in English. 


Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD BOUVERIE Posky, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Hebrew in the University of Oxford. By H. P. Lrippon, D.D. Edited 
and Prepared for Publication by Rev. J. O. JouNsTON, M.A., and Rev. 
RosBeErtT I. Witson, M.A. Vols. i and ii. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1893. 8vo, pp. 


The death of Canon Liddon delayed the publication of these two volumas 
and necessitated their preparation for the press by the two editors whose 
names are attached to them. But we gather from the Preface that the biog- 
rapher left them so far completed that no material change or addition was 
required, and that the work is Canon Liddon’s in the fullest sense. Tie in- 
completeness of the portion of the biography now before us, which breaks off 
in 1846 shortly after the defection of Newman to Rome, is a serious disad- 
vantage to the reviewer, and might lead to unintentional injustice if con- 
clusions based upon the volumes now before us should turn out to be founded 
upon a too partial view of the whole career of Dr. Pusey. The interest of 
this biography is entirely ecclesiastical and theological, scarcely disturbed by 
the few personal incidents which enter into it—the cold, stern atmosphere 
of the home into which he was born, and the delicacy of his health in boy- 
hood; the rigid discipline of the private school where he was drilled in the 
elements of classical knowledge prior to his entrance at Eton : his early at- 
tachment to the lady whom he subsequently married, thwarted by his father’s 
opposition for nine years, which drove him to the verge of insanity and 
seriously affected his health; his entrance into the brilliant society of Oriel 
College, Oxford, in which began those intimate. associations with Keble, 
Newman, and their friends, which exercised so potent an influence upon his 
opinions and the subsequent course of his life; the illness and death of his 
wife, with the pathetic life-long sorrow of the survivor ; and the feeble health 
of their only son. 

We find no trace of any evangelical influence in Pusvy’s early life. His 
father was benevolent but austere, a rigid Tory, who ruled his household 
with a rod of iron. His mother cherished for him a tender affection. She 
was an earnestly religious woman, actuated by a strong sense of duty, but 
devoid of the motives and the warmth and attractiveness of a more evangel- 
ical spirit. The religion of the household was of the type of The Whole Duty 
of Man, conscientious but narrow, legalistic, and devoid of evangelical 
liberty and spirituality. It is noted that at Mitcham, the first school to 
which Pusey was sent, there was no religious training, nor was this want 
supplied at Eton. At the close of his career in this famous school, where he 
was noted as an industrious student but gave no evidence of brilliancy, he 
spent a year with Dr. Maltby, afterwards ‘Bishop of Darham, who was an 
enthusiastic worker, but does not app2ar to have exerted any religious ; in- 
fluence over his pupil. 

In Oxford, Pusey maintained his reputation of a hard worker. But ‘ his 
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strength,” we are told, “‘lay in accurate verbal scholarship rather than in 
philosophy.’’ Another serious deficiency is noted by his biographer. ‘ It 
must be owned,” he says, ‘that the society of Oriel did not endow Pusey 
with its characteristic excellence of clear writing.’’ Clearness in writing is 
largely determined by clearness in thinking ; and to the latter source we fear 
we must attribute, in part at least, the obscurantism, the vague indefiniteness, 
and the failure to understand the consequences of his position which mark 
Dr. Pusey’s discussion of theological questions. Liddon is painfully con- 
scious of Pusey’s inability to deal efficiently with dogmatic questions. Re- 
ferring to his Tract on Baptism, afterwards expanded into the first volume of 
a Treatise which remained uncompleted, Liddon regards it as ‘‘a matter of 
curious speculation how a scholar of philological temper should have entered 
upon a subject so largely theological and philosophical ”’ (Vol. i, 348 sq.). The 
tendency of Pusey’s mind was minute and pedantic. He had small powers 
of generalization and his view of fundamental principles was limited in the 
extreme. 

Moreover, his temper of mind was most unfavorable to comprehensive and 
well-balanced theological judgments. Liddon tells us that Pusey was led to 
make the reality and value of sacramental grace a main interest in his life by 
his dread of rationalism. Was it not rather, as in the case of Newman him- 
self, his deep-seated skepticism, his distrust of reason, and his craving for 
some external authority upon which to rest his faith ? There is little exag- 
geration in Arnold’s statement, quoted by Liddon (Vol. i, 410), that ‘‘ the 
doctrines of some of the Newmanites are not inconsistent with, but rather 
grounded upon, the wildest skepticism.” 

Pusey’s method of Biblical interpretation and the amazing crudity and un- 
soundness of his historical judgment are curiously illustrated in a passage 
quoted by his biographer from the above-mentioned Tract on Baptism. 
“The plain letter of Scripture says, ‘We are saved by Baptism,’ and men 
say, ‘ We are not saved by Baptism ;’ our Lord says, ‘ A man must be born of 
water and spirit ;’ man, ‘ that we need not, cannot be born of water ;’ ’’—and he 
pursues this iteration of antitheses, mistaking unproved assumptions of inter- 
pretation for arguments, and concluding with the warning addressed to the 
opponents of his view of sacramental grace that ‘‘ they have entered upon a 
most perilous path, which unless they are checked in pursuing it, must end 
in the rejection of all Scriptural truth which does not square with their own 
previous opinions. It did once so end; and it is a wholesome but awful 
warning, for those who will be warned, that it was out of the School of Cal- 
vin, from familiar intercourse with him and the so-called ‘ Reformed ’? Church 
—that it was out of and through the Reformed doctrine—that Socinianism 
took its rise.”’ This extraordinary conclusion may be compared with that of 
Dorner that ‘* the system to which Socinianism bears the closest resemblance, 
both in its fundamental view of Christianity and in the main features of its 
Christology, is that of the Romish Church.”’ 

It is strange, too, that Dr. Pusey’s system of interpreting Scripture was 
surely, although it may be unconsciously, leading him to the same goal. 
For he followed that unnatural, allegorical and mystical method which the 
fathers inherited from the Jewish Cabbalists and the allegorists of Alexan- 
dria. The historico-grammatical method he stigmatizes as ‘‘ Calvin’s sys- 
tem,” ‘‘ an unbelieving one, since it arose in opposition to the Gospel.’”’ It 
does not appear that Dr. Pusey received any theological training beyond 
what was afforded by the meagre quantum of reading of Paley and Butler 
and the cursory study of the Greek Testament, then customary at Oxford. 
His training was exclusively classical, and that not of the broader type 
which can now be found in the English Universities. 
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We would naturally expect Pusey’s strength to lie in his knowledge of 
Church history and patristic literature, because the Tractarians sought to 
make these subjects their theological arsenal and stronghold. But his knowl- 
edge of these must have been very limited for a long time after he had been 
engaged in active controversy. Thus Liddon concedes that ‘‘ for some years, 
Pusey knew the Fathers merely by extracts, reading passages to which his at- 
tention was called by the copious Benedictine indices. Even the Tract 
on Baptism appears to represent this earlier and meagre sort of knowledge of 
them, at least very largely ....a knowledge which differed altogether 
from that of ten years later, when he read treatise after treatise over and 
over again.”’ 

In 1825, while a fellow of Oriel, Pusey made his first visit to Germany for 
the purpose of studying the language and the theological literature, which 
was at that time stilla terra incognita to Englishmen. He made acquaintance 
with leading theologians, such as Schleiermacher, Hengstenberg, Neander, 
Bunsen, and especially Tholuck, who for a long time kept up a friendly corre- 
spondence with him. That same year, the learned Tractarian, Hugh James 
Rose, delivered at Cambridge four lectures on ‘‘ The State of Protestantism in 
Germany.” Init he described German Protestantism as ‘‘ the mere shadow of 
a name,” and ‘‘an abdication of Christianity.”” The causes of decadence as- 
signed were such as want of subscription to a confession of faith, want of a 
liturgy, and above all, the absence of episcopacy. The lectures were trans- 
lated into German, and aroused much indignation among Pusey’s new friends, 
who regarded them as serious misrepresentations. Pusey, moved by sym- 
pathy, prepared a reply, in which he made use of notes of lectures of Tho- 
luck’s (on account of which he was afterwards charged with plagiarism, but 
made the defense that he had Tholuck’s permission to use them). In this 
tractate he took a much less pessimistic view than Rose, and attributed the 
rationalism of Germany to the dead orthodoxy of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, and to the narrow confessions (Formula of Concord) which 
superseded Melancthon’s Loci Theologicit and other works of an earlier type. 
Pusey wrote a second tractate in reply to Rose’s criticism of the first, and 
especially his statement that episcopacy would have saved the German Church 
from defection. Pusey held to his original position. He ‘‘could not see 
that a different form of Church government would have changed the des- 
tinies of the German Church.”’ The ‘ utmost that human authority can 
avail in opposition to unbelief is to repress the outward appearance.”” He 
thought ‘that a genuine episcopal form of government combined with 
the Synods, would form a permanent blessing to the German Church. But 
he maintained that there was no reason to think that orthodox Lutherans 
would have dealt wisely with Rationalism, by discriminating between 
human additions and the original truth, had they been invested with 
episcopal authority.’? Dr. Pusey subsequently repudiated these senti- 
ments in the most emphatic terms. He never referred to these two books 
‘“‘ without regret and self-condemnation ;”’ and in his will he devised that 
they should not be republished. 

But it is important to note how different was the doctrinal position of Pusey 
at this time from what it shortly afterwards became. In a letter to Tholuck, 
May 24, 1830, he speaks in terms of warm respect of Luther and the German 
Reformation. He characterizes the Reformation as “‘ one of the great proofs 
of the power of true Christianity to recover itself from degradation into 
which by man’s corruption it may sink.”’? Among the books which, in the 
same letter, he commends are MacCrie’s Histories of the Reformation in Spain 
and in Italy, Marsh’s Comparative View of Romanism and Protestantism, 
and Scott’s Christian Life which he describes as “the best systematic 
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statement of Christian doctrine.’? Within three years Pusey is in the full 
swing of the Tractarian movement, intimately associated with Newman, in 
complete sympathy with the earlier tracts (Vol. i, 278 sq.), and becom- 
ing himself a contributor and co-worker. Tract 18 by Pusey was published 
December 21, 1833. The remarkable peculiarity of this biography is that it 
gives no account of Pusey’s change of views. So far as appears, there was 
no conflict, no protracted period of hesitance and doubt. He seems to yield 
naturally and inevitably to the strong personal influence of the Tractarian 
leader and to take his place at once amongst the foremost. 

How shall we account for this? There is no evidence that Pusey ever had 
any real apprehension of the root principle of the Reformed ‘Yheology,—the 
free acceptance of the sinner and his justification by faith apart from any 
works or merits of hisown. Protestantism must have had but a very super- 
ficial hold upon him. He had no strong convictions as to spiritual truth. 
He had been trained in legalistic and ascetic piety. His scholarship was 
verbal, not philosophical. His theological reading had, up to the time he 
fell under the Tractarian influence, been confined within the narrowest 
limits. He had no training in scientific theology. The bent of his mind led 
him to lean upon authority, to distrust the functions of reason, and to dis- 
own the responsibilities of individual judgment. 

The tendency of the course upon which Dr. Pusey had now entered rapidly 
discovered itself. The tract on Baptism disclosed how completely opposed his 
views were to evangelical truth. Liddon remarks that ‘‘ even Rose understood 
Pusey to teach ‘no remission of sin after baptism ;’ aud reminded him of St. 
John’s words, ‘If any manesin,’ ete Such an objection, which im- 
plied the incompleteness of his tract, Pusey had in his own mind already an- 
ticipated—‘ I felt that I should have written on Christian repentance, con- 
fession and absolution.’’? This intention was never fulfilled. In 1839, a 
second edition appeared, with additions, of the first part. Part Second was 
delayed indefinitely. Pusey wrote Keble, It ‘‘ will be suspended till I can 
read about absolution.’”? To Harrison he wrote: ‘‘ The remainder must wait 
awhile until I can read more on absolution and the absolving influence of the 
Holy Eucharist. On absolution IL have not yet met with anything which 
goes exactly to the point I want, namely, what are its precise effects if re- 
ceived rightly ? How far does it restore one who has fallen into grievous 
sin? In what state does it plaee him relatively to the Day of Judgment ?” 
In such darkness was Pusey groping. Such were the painful uncertainties 
of his theology. How unlike the simplicity and certitude of St. Paul’s Evan- 
gel! Surely these words in a letter to Rev. J. Parker (Vol. ii, 34) disclose an 
ignorance of the Gospel which is appalling: ‘* Something is meant by there 
being ‘ one Baptism for the remission of sins.’ There are many comforts in 
the way; absolution, the Communion, good thoughts put into the heart, 
having been raised up again, etc.; but there is no second plenary absolution 
of all sin such as Baptism is, until the final absolution of the Day of Judg- 
ment, which God grants us and all our friends.” How far does this come 
short of the condition of the Medizval Church which, as Dorner says, ‘* had 
no reconciliation and did not know where to find it ?’? Have we not here 
presented to us the very essence of Romanism ? 

The second volume of the biography abounds with painful proofs of the 
tendency Romewards. Pusey rejoiced to hear of the withdrawal of many 
clergy from the Bible Society and similar organizations in which they had 
cooperated with Non-conformists. He objected to the Martyrs’ memorial at 
Oxford because it would identify the English Reformation with Cranmer 
and Ridley, and because it would be unkind to the Church of Rome. ‘‘ Even 
a theologian like Dollinger,’’ Liddon remarks, ‘“‘ is impressed by the Rome- 
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ward tendency of the movement and wrote Pusey to that effect.””> The High 
Churchman, Dr. Hook, remonstrated against Pusey’s publication of Roman 
manuals of devotion and lives of the saints. Pusey in reply says: ‘‘ I am 
frightened at your calling Rome Anti-Christ, ora forerunner of it. I believe 
Anti-Christ will be infidel and arise out of what calls itself Protestantism, 
and then England and Rome will be united in one to oppose it. Protestant- 
ism is infidel or verging towards it as a whole. I think the sects see further 
than you do in that they class ‘ Popery’ and what they call ‘ Puseyism’ to- 
gether, 7. ¢., that the Churches and what submits to authority will be on the 
one side in the end, the sects and private judgment on the other.”? Pusey 
writes to Manning: ‘Is there quite love enough for the Roman Church ? 
. .. « Lonly desiderate more love for Rome.”’ It is strange to read in Man- 
ning’s reply, such words as these from the man who went to Rome, to his 
leader who remained in England: ‘* The tone you have adopted towards the 
Church of Rome seems to me to breathe not of charity, but of want of de- 
cision.” .... ‘* Nowa time of love such as you speak of seems to me to 
bind you also to speak plainly of the broad and glaring evils of the Roman 
system. Are you prepared to do this ?” 

Newman’s defection to Rome was a great blow to Pusey; but the way in 
which he met it furnishes an unmistakable indication of his own position. 
In a letter to the English Churchman of October 16, 1845, he takes the ground 
that Newman was lost to the English Church because she knew not how to 
appreciate and employ him. ‘‘ He seems then to me not so much gone from 
us, as transplanted into another part of the vineyard where the full energies 
of his powerful mind can be employed, which here they were not 
can see great ends to be brought about by the present sorrow. It is per- 
haps the greatest event since the communion of the Churches has been in- 
terrupted, that such an one, so formed in our Church and the work of God’s 
Spirit as dwelling within her, should be transplanted to theirs. .... If we 
have by our misdeeds (personal or other) ‘sold our brother,’ God, we may 
trust, willeth thereby to ‘ preserve life ’’’ (Vol. ii, 461). 

If we have dwelt chiefly upon Dr. Pusey’s theology, it is because it forms 
the chief subject of these two bulky volumes, beyond the brief account of 
such personal matters as we have mentioned and some short notices of his 
Oriental studies in the early years of his fellowship. The preparation of the 
commentaries on Daniel and the Minor Prophets belong toa period later 
than that which is included in these volumes. It is through those commen- 
taries that Dr. Pusey is chiefly known to Protestants outside of the Church 
of England. We would not depreciate their excellence. They contain much 
that is of great and permanent value. To many who have read them with 
profit, the perusal of the author’s biography will prove a painful surprise, not- 
withstanding the fact that it is written by a friend and disciple who natur- 
ally labors to place his master in the most favorable light and whose ac- 
count therefore is not free from bias. 

Theological controversy and the propaganda of ‘‘ Anglo-Catholicism ”’ 
formed the chief business of Dr. Pusey’s life, to which the Old Testament 
exegetical work, by which he is more favorably known, was altogether inci- 
dental. He was the chief agent in the promulgation of those sacerdotal 
errors which are subversive of evangelical truth and of the very being of a 
Reformed and Protestant Church. The late Bishop Thirlwall, a man as re- 
markable for his moderation as for his learning, in his charge of 1872 said, 
‘* The Ritualist desired to re-Catholicize (Romanize) the Church of Eng- 
land in every particular, short, perhaps, of submission to the Pope.’”? As 
early as 1841 the leaders of ‘‘ the Oxford movement ’’ avowed this inten- 
tion in their chief organ: ‘‘ The Protestant tone of doctrine is essentially 
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anti-Christian ; our object is to un-Protestantize the national Church.”’ In 
this brief review I have endeavored to give with all fairness the salient fea- 
tures in the character and life work, as depicted in the portion of the biography 
before me, of the chief instrument in the attempt to carry out this object. 
Wycliffe College, Toronto. J. P. SHERATON. 


Christianity and the Roman Government. A Study in Imperial Adminis- 
tration. By E.G. Hardy, M.A., formerly Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 
Pp. xvi, 208. (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1894.) Mr. Hardy’s work 
is analytic and critical. He is led by aclose examination of the evidence to 
hold that the ordinary view of successive changes in the attitude of the 
Roman government towards the Christian Church is not tenable. The 
Roman government had a definite law on the subject of other religions than 
that of the State, and a policy in the execution of thislaw. During the first 
century of the Christian era the attitude of the government towards foreign 
religions was that of watchful toleration. Persecutions of Christians were 
the result of a belief in the criminality of Christians as such. The alleged 
change under Trajan from persecution for imaginary crimes, such as the Thy- 
estean feasts and Gidipodean marriages, to persecution for the simple name of 
Christian is not historical. Christians were always punishable for being 
Christians. Nor was the law different under Marcus Aurelius. It was sim- 
ply executed with more rigidity. In maintaining these positions, Mr. Hardy 
naturally comes into conflict not merely with the older historians, but 
also with Prof. Ramsay, who was willing to put the alleged change back from 
the time of Trajan to that of the Flavian emperors. Whether these views 
are correct or not, Mr. Hardy has opened up a field of investigation which, 
if explored, is sure to lead to a better knowledge of certain phases of Chris- 
tian life and thought in the earliest stage of the Church’s existence. —— Way- 
marks in Church History. By William Bright, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. Pp.436. (London and New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co.,1894.) Dr. Bright has made a special and thor- 
ough study of the Church history of the first four centuries, and has given 
the public the results of his researches in several volumes. Accordingly, in 
a collection of twelve essays on subjects taken from the domain of ‘ecclesi- 
astical history, we are not surprised to find that all but the last two are either 
directly on topics pertaining to those centuries, or derive their force from con- 
siderations drawn from a knowledge of the special period named. This is 
certainly not a blemish on a volume intended to be not a consecutive history 
but a series of studies on selected subjects ; rather thereverse. We take up the 
essay on Ante-Nicene Sectarianism, for instance, especially that part of it 
which treats of Montanism, and learn to estimate at its true worth the recent 
glorification of that movement as a return to Apostolic Christianity from the 
departure of second-century ecclesiasticism. The fact that Dr. Bright is an 
expert in this field gives value to his statements. Evidently Dr. Bright’s 
view of the early Church is different from that of the Ritschlian school of 
Church historians. The essays are in the main practical and at times con- 
troversial. In the Appendices, however, the author gives us much valuable 
material from the more purely historical point of view. ——The Daughter of 
Leontius; or, Phases of Byzantine Life, Social and Religious, in the Fifth 
Century after Christ. By J. D. Craig Houston, B.D. Pp. 380. (Edin- 
burgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier, 1894.) Mr. Craig 
Houston gathers together and weaves into the personal history of Athenais 
(later the empress Eudocia) all the most important items of information pre- 
served to us regarding the condition of the Christian Church and the Jm- 
perial Court of Constantinople during the reign of Theodosius II. His work 
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is thus analogous to the Charikles and Gallus of Becker. What these 
attempt to do for the palmy periods of Greece and Rome this book does for 
the Church in the fifth century. Mr. Houston has the advantage over 
Becker in one particular : he has selected as the central figure in his story a 
character that is not imaginary but real, full of interest and worthy of study 
for its own sake. By putting the story in the form of a pure historical narra- 
tive rather than in that.of a historical novel, he has sacrificed such vividness 
and attraction as might have been imparted to it in the latter form. But he 
has gained, no doubt, much more than he has lost, because he inspires thus 
the sense of entire trustworthiness always lacking in a historical novel. Mr. 
Houston consistently maintains his character as historian primarily, and as 
story-teller only in a subordinate way. Only once, as far as we can discover, 
does he confuse the two aspects of his work ; this is the case when (on p. 129) 
he represents Placidia as using the Dionysian date, 402 A.D., forgetting appar- 
ently that this mode of reckoning was not invented until a century later and 
did not come into common use even much later than that.——A Select 
Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church. Second 
Series. Translated into English with Prolegomena and Explanatory Notes 
under the Editorial Supervision of Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., and Henry 
Wace, D.D. Vol. xi: Sulpitius Severus, Vincent of Lerins, John Cassian. 
Pp. 641. (New York: The Christian Literature Company, 1894.) The elev- 
enth volume of the second series of the ‘‘ Select Library of Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers ’’ appears before the eighth, ninth and tenth and contains the 
works of Sulpitius Severus, translated with Preface and Notes by Rev. Alex- 
ander Roberts, D.D., Professor of Humanity in the University of St. An- 
drew’s, Scotland; the Commonitory of Vincent of Lerins, for the Antiquity 
and Universality of the Catholic Faith against the profane novelties of all 
heresies, translated by the Rev. C. A. Heurtley, D.D., the Lady Margaret’s 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Christ 
Church; and the Works of John Cassian, translated with Prolegomena, 
Prefaces and Notes, by Rev. Edgar C. S. Gibson, M.A., Principal of the 
Theological College, Wells, Somerset. The volume illustrates, if illustration 
were necessary, the impossibility of obtaining uniformity in the different 
parts of a series edited by a number of different persons. The standards and 
ideals of the three parts of this single volume exhibit an entirely different 
conception of the plan of the series. In the first part Dr. Roberts passes to 
the translation of the works of Sulpitius, with an introduction of but two pages 
on the life and labors of their author. In the second part Dr. Heurtley de- 
votes three pagesand a half to the same sort of introduction. And in the third 
Principal Gibson gives fifteen pages to his Prolegomena. The reason for 
this discrepancy cannot be found in the amount of material accessible or in 
the relative importance of the men whose works are treated of. In these 
respects the three ancient writers offer the same field for research. It is 
rather in the conception of their task by each of the several editors that the 
difference must be sought. This feature of the series, though perhaps 
unavoidable, is to be deplored, as it must result in disappointment to the stu- 
dent whose expactations have been aroused by the comparative fullness of 
treatment in one part when he fails to find the same in another. And if the 
student be entirely dependent on the editorial work in these volumes for his 
help in reading the fathers, he may be misled in many instances as to the 
amount of information possessed regarding them.——Das Antike Mysterien- 
wesen in seinem Hinfluss auf das Christentum. Von Lic. Gustav Anrich, 
Privatdozent in Strassburg. Pp. viii, 237. (Gittingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1894.) The author is a believer in the ‘‘ Hellenization of Chris- 
tianity.””’ He would go to greater lengths, in explaining Christian institutions 
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and beliefs upon the basis of a strong infusion of Greek ideas into them, than 
even Hatch. In fact he considers Hatch’s chapter on the special subject of 
this monograph as the weakest in the otherwise able Hibbert Lectures for 
1888. Anrich himself sets out to make a thorough investigation of the sub- 
ject. His work is twofold: first he reviews ancient mysteries in general and 
secondly their influence on Christian thought and practice. The net result 
of the whole investigation is, however, quite disappointing, when one consid- 
ers the extravagant claims for Hellenic influence in the assumption of the 
Hellenization of Christianity. This influence appears to have been uncon- 
sciously submitted to, the first-hand evidence of its having been exerted at 
all is lost, and the view of the Christian Sacraments which later prevailed, 
together with the disciplina arcani, seem to be almost the only traces of it. 
Nevertheless the treatise of Anrich is of great value in presenting many de- 
tails of interesting information concerning the transitional period of Chris- 
tianity, as it passed out of the local and provincial to the universal or catho- 
lic stage of its life-——Tertullian’s Gegen die Juden auf Einheit, Echtheit, 
Entstehung gepriift. Von E. Noeldechen. Pp. 92. Die Predigt und das 
Brieffragment des Aristides auf ihre Echtheit untersucht. Von Paul Pape. 
Pp. 34. (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1894.) These two bro- 
chures bound together constitute Vol. xii, No. 2, of Die Texte und Unter- 
suchungen zur Geschichte der Altchristlichen Literatur, edited by Gebhart and 
Harnack. Noeldechen believes in the genuineness and also in the integrity 
of Tertullian’s Adv. Judaeos. In this he differs from and therefore combats 
the views of Neander, Laufkither, B6hringer, Hauck, Corssen and Kriiger. 
By a careful analysis of the facts available and the application of sound princi- 
ples of criticism he reaches this result, which makes the tractate a valuable 
source of history, inasmuch as it fits into the life-work of Tertullian and 
illumines the path which he seems to have taken during his connection with 
the Catholic Church. Pape’s investigation of the Homily and Epistle of 
Aristides leads him to believe that they are spurious, a result differing from 
that of Zahn and Seeberg.——Die Paulikianer im byzantinischen Kaiserreiche 
und verwandte ketzerische Erscheinungen in Armenien. Von Karapet 
Ter-Mkittschian, Archidiakonus von Eschmiatzin, Dr. Phil. Pp. xii, 163. 
(Leipzig : J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1893.) The monographic litera- 
ture on the Paulicians has been rather limited. The sources used have been 
in the main two tracts ascribed to Photius and the work of Petrus Siculus. 
Finding more information in certain Armenian sources, the author attempts 
to reconstruct the history of the sect in the light of these. The monograph 
falls into three parts: the first on the Greek sources; the second on the Ar- 
menian sources; and the third on the history as drawn from these together. 
On part first it must be said that the writer underestimates the value of the 
testimony furnished by Photius and Petrus Siculus; the second part consti- 
tutes the real contribution made by him to the subject; the third is rather 
scattering and somewhat affected by the character of his criticism as given 
in the first part.——The Ancient British and Irish Churches, including the 
Life and Laborsof St. Patrick. By William Cathcart, D.D., Editor of The 
Baptist Cyclopedia, and Author of The Papal System. With Maps and 
Illustrations and Full Notes. Pp. 347. (Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Society, 1894.) For some years past there has been room for a 
thoroughly scientific history of the Celtic Churches of Great Britain. It can 
hardly be said, however, that Dr. Cathcart has succeeded in filling the vacant 
place with this work. The defect of the work is that it is plainly a ‘‘ ten- 
dency’ writing. The object of the author seems to be to prove that the 
Britons were Baptists. Often, as at the end of the first part of the work, 
after an apparently calm and non-controversial paragraph, without warning 
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or connection, comes a sentence like this: ‘‘ The Britons for centuries held 
the chief doctrines and practices of the Baptist denomination.’? The author 
quotes from Dr. M’Lauchlan’s Early Scottish Church the following sentence : 
‘** Wells seem to have been used at an early period for baptism, which, as has 
been suggested, may be the origin of their being held sacred.’’ He then adds 
this comment: ‘‘ That is, baptism was immersion administered in wells at 
an early period.’? The most natural inference from M’Lauchlan’s statement, 
one would suppose to be, that baptism was by affusion. The water was 
drawn and poured on the candidate in the presence of assembled witnesses. 
Immersion would require the descent of the minister and candidate into the 
depths to perform the service privately. It is also incorrect, we think, to 
speak of the ancient Celtic Churches as Protestant. They antedate the 
points of difference between Romanism and Protestantism. They were 
rather independent developments of organized Christianity just as the Greek 
Armenian, Egyptian and Carthaginian Churches were in their ways. Only, 
these being in constant communication with one another affected each other 
to a larger extent and were assimilated. The Celtic, owing to isolation, 
maintained some of the features of the earliest Church in their purity, but 
developed some un-Scriptural features in other ways. A thoroughly scientific 
history of the Celtic Churches must be written with due reference to this 
fact. —— The Footprints of the Jesuits. By R. W. Thompson, Ex-Secretary 
of the Navy and Author of The Papacy and the Civil Power. Pp. 509. (Cin- 
cinnati: Cranston and Curts, 1894.) This isa history of the renowned and 
powerful order based on select literature, largely Roman Catholic. It is, how- 
ever, a history with a present-day and political tendency. The author writes 
from the point of view of the American patriot, who believes firmly that the 
life and existence of free civil institutions are imperiled by the entrance 
among them of such a force as the ‘‘ Society of Jesus.’’ In presenting the 
case of the patriot and statesman, Mr. Thompson carries the conviction that 
he is right, and rightly puts those who love the free and beneficent institu- 
tions on their guard. But his feeling of the danger from the existence of 
Jesuitism in the land affects the author’s historic sense, at times, and leads 
him to misinterpret the motives, especially of the earlier Jesuits. One has 
to go beyond and behind the known facts to charge the founders of the 
order with insincerity even in dealing with the Pope. And this charge Mr. 
Thompson makes against Loyola and his first associates. Whatever the sub- 
sequent history of the order, and we are agreed with Mr. Thompson’s esti- 
mate of its pernicious influence in history, the founders gave practical evi- 
dence by great sacrifices of their entire sincerity in organizing it as a great 
auxiliary to the Church.—Arminianism in History; or, The Revolt from 
Predestinarianism. By George L. Curtiss, M.D., D.D., Professor of Historical 
Theology in the School of Theology of DePauw University. Pp. 287. (Cincin- 
nati: Cranston and Curts, 1894.) With a large amount of valuable informa- 
tion regarding the lives and labors of the most distinguished exponents and 
leaders of Arminian thought, this volumes combines many misapprehensions 
and misrepresentations of the system from which Arminianism reacted. It 
is written from the point of view of the controversialist who undertakes to 
defend the system he believes in, rather than from that of the impartial his- 
torian who has discovered new light on an old subject. The bibliography at the 
end of the work is meagre and unsatisfactory. — The Noble Army of Mar- 
tyrs and Rollof Protestant Missionary Martyrs from A.D. 1661 to 1891. By 
James Croil, Montreal, Author of The Missionary Problem,” etc. Pp. 175. 
(Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, 1894.) Mr. Croil has 
undertaken to compress too much into a very small space. The first part of 
his little book is scarcely more than a list of a very few of those entitled to 
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a place in the ‘‘ Noble Army.”’? The second part, though fuller, would have 
been vastly more useful had the author made it the only subject of his inves- 
gation and devoted to it the space now so inadequately occupied by the first 
topic.——Lancelot Andrewes. By Robert L. Ottley, M.A., Principal of Pusey 
House and Fellow of S. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford. Pp. viii, 216. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1894.) There is not a lit- 
tle incongruity in the appearance of a principal of Pusey House as the biog- 
rapher of an Anglican divine who, in his day, was so bitterly opposed to the 
Roman Church as Andrewes. Yet this biography is characterized neither 
by bias nor by tendency. It is the plain, unvarnished truth as far as it can 
be discovered. Of course it dwells at greater length on the uncontroversial 
tendency of Bishop Andrewes’ character. This was proper and just. The 
Bishop excelled not in his disputes with Romanists and Puritans, but in his 
quiet cultivation of devotional and aggressive Christianity. He shines asa 
preacher and devotional writer rather than as a polemic. Mr. Ottley does 
well therefore to draw attention to this aspect of his work.— Congregation- 
alists in America. A Popular History of Their Origin, Belief, Polity, 
Growth and Work. By Rev. Albert E. Dunning, D.D. Special Chapters 
by Rev. Joseph E. Roy, D.D., on Congregational Work and Progress in the 
West and Northwest; Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D., on Congregationalists 
and their Young People ; Rev. Howard A. Bridgman, on Congregational Lit- 
erature; and Rev. Alonzo H. Quint, D.D., on Ecclesiastical Councils. Intro- 
ductions by Rev. Richard 8. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., and Major-General Oliver 
O. Howard, LL.D. Pp. xxxii, 552. (New York: J. A. Hill & Co., 1894.) 
This long title is also an adequate and accurate description of the general 
contents and scope of the book. It is enough to add that the cooperative 
plan of composition is represented in this volume in its best and most favor- 
able aspects. The different writers seem to have the same idea of the nature 
and object of the work. The historical method pursued is the presentative 
and pictorial rather than the critical or philosophical, the aim being to give 
the reading public in general, rather than students or scholars, a sketch of 
the life and work of the great denomination represented. A list of authori- 
ties given at the beginning of the volume will furnish readers who may 
desire to consult more elaborate and detailed treatises, with the titles of the 
best works available for such study.——A_ History of the Unitarians and the 
Universalists inthe United States. By Joseph Henry Allen, D.D., and Richard 
Eddy, D.D. [‘‘ American Church History ”’ series, Vol. x.] Pp. 505. (New 
York: The Christian Literature Company, 1894.) The tenth volume of the 
‘‘American Church History ”’ series is equally divided between the Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. The former have an able historian in the venerable Dr. 
Joseph Henry Allen, well known as the author of several historical works, 
especially a three-volume treatise on ‘“‘ Christian History.”’ It is not easy to 
see how, without some strain of language, this work can be called properly 
an American Church History. More than two-thirds of it are devoted to the 
review of Unitarianism as developed in Europe, especially in England—a 
rather extensive portico, one would say, placed before a small house. Ameri- 
can Unitarianism has a history that is worthy of the student’s attention, and 
deserves a larger place in this series of histories than the three chapters (viii, 
ix and x) which Dr. Allen devotes to it in this work. American Unitarian- 
ism, moreover, as far as its history shows, is a more definite form of belief 
than one would gather from Dr. Allen’s designation of Unitarianism at large 
as the ‘‘ Non-dogmatic form of Christianity.’’ As the three chapters devoted 
to it here clearly prove, it was something positive and organized. The desig- 
nation used by Dr. Allen fits European Unitarianism, and his portraiture of 
that part of his subject is not lacking in interest. But having undertaken 
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to write of European Unitarianism from as far back as the brothers Valdez, 
Bernardino Ochino and Servetus, there was no sufficient reason why he should 
not have gone farther back and treated of the Unitarianism of Sabellius, 
Arius and Paul of Samosata. In this particular Dr. Eddy’s half of this vol- 
ume is like Dr. Allen’s, but it is more consistent in that it traces the history of 
Universalism from as far back as Origen. Dr. Eddy, however, does not 
dwell as long on the antecedents of American Universalism. He allots to 
that part of his subject three chapters, and to the American part seven. 
Beginning with the labors of John Murray, the Calvinistic Unitarian of the 
end of the last century, and passing in review the accession of the Unitarian 
Universalists, the author traces in these seven chapters the denominational 
history through the days of the leadership of Hosea Ballou to the present 
time, and closes with a summary account of the condition, resources and 
activities of the Universalist Church in benevolence, educational work and 
missions. Dr. Allen altogether omits the bibliography usually attached to 
the various parts of this series; and Dr. Eddy’s bibliography is simply the list 
of books consulted by him in writing this work. Between such a list and a 
more or less complete enumeration of works that a special student might 
find profitable as sources and helps, there is evidently a difference.——Provi- 
dential Epochs. By Frank M. Bristol, D.D. Pp. 269. (Cincinnati : Crans- 
ton and Curts, 1894.) Since the days of Buckle history has been too often 
interpreted upon the basis of a merely phenomenalistic philosophy. It is 
therefore refreshing to read a book like this, in which the moving and 
shaping force of the great epochs of history is recognized to be the Divine 
Providence. Dr. Bristol selects four of these epochs and unfolds the events 
constituting them in the light of the above-defined principle. These four are 
reducible to two. The Renaissance and the Reformation are in reality not 
two separate epochs, but two halves of the same larger epoch. So also the 
last two of his epochs are simply the two parts of one. But the principle 
illustrated by him in this book is not affected in the least by this different 
way of looking at the periodology. His method of treating general history 
is sound, and it is to be hoped that his book may serve as a stimulus to other 
pastors to use history as a means of instruction in spiritual matters.—— 
Memorial Services for the Rev. Edwin Cone Bissell, D.D., LL. D., held in the 
Church of the Covenant, Chicago, April 29, 1894. This pamphlet contains 
the noble address delivered by Dr. Bissell’s colleague and friend of twelve 
years’ standing, on the occasion of the memorial service held in honor of 
Dr. Bissell by the McCormick Theological Seminary. Besides the address 
it also contains testimonials received from various institutions expres- 
sive of appreciation and affection for the lamented professor. —— 
Papers of the American Society of Church History. Vol. vi. Report and 
Papers of the Sixth Annual Meeting, held in New York City, Dec. 27 and 
28, 1893. Edited by Rev. Samuel Macauley Jackson, M.A., Secretary. Pp. 
xxx, 224. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1894.) We can only transcribe 
here the contents of this interesting volume—interesting not merely as the 
exponent of the historical work done in this country in the domain of Church 
history, but because of the intrinsic merits of the papers it contains. The 
first thirty pages of the volume are taken up with the account of the Schaff 
Memorial Meeting, at which glowing tributes were paid to the memory of 
the late first President of the Society. The rest of the volume is given to 
thé papers read at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Society. These are: (1) 
‘¢The Life and Work of Francis Asbury,’’ by Rev. Asbury Lowrey, D.D.; 
(2) ** Benjamin Schmolck,” author of My Jesus as Thou Wilt, by Rev. Jere- 
miah Eames Rankin, D.D., LL.D., late President of Howard University, 
Washington, D. C.; (3) ‘* The Life and Work of S. Thomas‘ Aquinas,” by 
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Rev. Thomas O’Gorman, D.D., Professor of Church History, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D. C.; (4) ‘‘ The Gospel of Peter,” by Rev. 
Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Ph.D., Professor of Church History in the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City; (5) ‘‘ Faust and the Clemen- 
tine Recognitions,” by Ernest Cushing Richardson, Ph.D., Librarian of the 
College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J.; (6) ‘‘ The Contest for Religious 
Liberty in Massachusetts,” by Rev. Henry 8. Burrage, D.D., Editor of 
Zion’s Advocate, Portland, Me.; (7) ‘‘ The Doctrine of Apostolic Succession 
in the Church of England,” by Henry C. Vedder, New York City; and (8) 
‘* Prayers for the Dead,’ by the Rev. Gilbert Fearing Williams, Washing- 
ton, D.C. We miss from this volume the list of ‘‘ Works of Interest to the 
Student of Church History ” for the past year. This list, prepared at the 
cost of much labor, no doubt, on the part of the efficient Secretary of the 
Society, was of great value to the ordinary student, and it is to be regretted 
that it could not become a permanent feature of these proceedings of the 
American Society.——Christian Creeds and Confessions. A Short Account 
of the Symbolical Books of the Churches and Sects of Christendom and of 
the Doctrines Dependent on Them. By G. A. Gumlich, Ph.D. Translated 
from the German by L. A. Wheatley. Pp. viii, 136. (New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 1894.) The original German of this compendious little work 
on Christian Symbols has been noticed in this REVIEW (see Vol. v, p. 161). 
The translation is by an expert in the art of putting German theological 
works into English, and will be hailed with pleasure by all interested in the 
subject. 
Chicago. A. C. ZENOS. 


IV.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


SysTEMATIC THEOLOGY. By JOHN MILEY, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology in Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N.J. 
Vol. ii: Hunt and Eaton ; Cincinnati: Cranston and Curts, 1894. 8vo, 
pp. 537. 


This is the concluding volume of Dr. Miley’s work on Systematic Theol- 
ogy. The first, according to his method of division, treated of theism, 
theology and anthropology. The second discusses Christology, soteriology 
under the two heads of the Atonement in Christ and the Salvation in Christ, 
ecclesiology and eschatology. The doctrine of the Church, however, is 
included in soteriology as Part v of the work. Three appendices are 
given: on the Inspiration of the Scriptures, on the Angels, and on the Ar- 
minian Treatment of Original Sin. Under this last we have first the ques- 
tion in Arminianism, and secondly the issue with Calvinism. This resump- 
tion of the consideration of anthropology by the author will justify some 
remarks upon that subject in the present notice. 

As was to be expected, he sustains—according to his own conception of 
some of them, however—the five points of Arminianism in opposition to the 
antithetical five points of Calvinism. According to his own conception of 
some of them, we say; for in regard to original sin, for instance, he main- 
tains views which are out of accord with those held by the founders of 
Wesleyan Arminianism, and, indeed, tend to revolutionize them. It would, 
of course, be impossible in a notice like this to examine particularly even 
the main positions of the work. No attempt will be made to criticise those 
parts of it which restate and defend, however ably, the catholic doctrines of 
the Arminian system. We must be content with briefly commenting on the 
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author’s peculiar views touching one or two subjects of fundamental and 
controlling importance. 

He supports a theory on the topic of Original Sin, which he confesses to 
be out of harmony with the doctrine of the earlier Wesleyans—Wesley, 
Fletcher and Watson. He cites these authors, together with Arminius 
before them and Pope after them, to show that they held the doctrine of the 
liability of the race to eternal death in consequence of the sin of Adam. 
He then says: 

“The doctrine maintained in previous citations from Arminian theologians means that the 
offspring of Adam, simply on account of his sin, and without any personal fault of their own, 
might justly be doomed to an eternal penal death. It means that, previous to the common 


justification in Christ, all are under this condemnation, and might justly suffer the infliction of 
this penal doom”? (p. 519). 


Having pointed out the doctrine of the writers quoted, he makes the ad- 
mission that if it were true it would furnish a competent ground for the 
Calvinistic tenets of election and reprobation. This consequence is not to 
be endured, and so he concludes that their doctrine is not true. He goes on 
to prove that these writers are inconsistent with themselves ; indeed, that 
they are self-contradictory. The positions they maintain on other subjects 
cannot be reconciled with their doctrine as to original sin. So far as they 
advocate Arminian views they are right; so far as they do not they are 
wrong. As their doctrine in regard to original sin is not Arminian but 
plays into the hands of the Calvinist, it is wrong and ought to be rejected. 
What, then, is the author’s doctrine ? He admits the derivation of some 
moral quality from Adam to the race? How isit derived? By “ genetic 
transmission,’ he answers. This genetic transmission proceeds according to 
the law of species which operates in the whole animal world. As is the 
parent, so is the offspring. In this there is nothing new. It is the old Stap- 
ferian doctrine that ‘‘ like begets like.’ But, if this transmitted quality is 
sinful, the question arises, How could innocent offspring inherit a sinful 
quality, which, upon the principle that sin is damnable, renders them dam- 
nable without any personal participation on their part in its production ? 
Justice would be violated by the law itself of genetic transmission. This 
difficulty the author clearly perceives, and he meets it by taking the ground 
that the quality derived is not sinful. This position of the author we find it 
hard, if not impossible, to understand. He says that it is not ‘* intrinsi- 
cally’ sinful. Is it, then, relatively sinful? We cannot perceive the force 
of the qualifying term intrinsically. Either it is sinful or not; and that he 
maintains its want of sinfulness is a logical inference, inasmuch as he elab- 
orately contends that there is in it no ‘‘demerit.”? For if characterized by 
sinfulness, it would be also by demerit; if by no demerit, then by no sinful- 
ness. He admits, however, that the Scriptures denominate it sin; and in 
proof quotes the critically important words of Psalm li: ‘‘ Behold, I was 
sbapen in iniquity ; and in sin did my mother conceive me.’’ The force of 
this and kindred testimonies, which seem to be unequivocally explicit, he 
endeavors to remove by an ingenious exegesis, which only shows that what 
one wishes to establish in the interest of a theory he can prove by the Bible 
against the Bible. But let the author describe this congenital inherited 
quality. He places it in the category of things moral; he calls it ‘* de- 
pravity,” ‘ corruption,” ‘ moral disorder,” ‘‘ moral ruin.”’ Still, it has in 
it no demerit, it does not deserve condemnation. It is a genetically trans- 
mitted calamity, a native disposition for which we are no more to blame 
than is the tiger for his ferocity. No man of the race is guilty until he sins 
by a conscious exercise of his individual, personal, free agency. ‘‘ There is 
no federal headship of Adam on which all men equally with himself share 
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the guilt of his sin” (p. 502). We are obliged to conclude from all this that 
as no man in infancy has the guilt of Adam attaching to him, and as no man 
in infancy can contract the guilt of actual, personal, conscious sin, no man 
in infancy has any guilt at all. All men at birth are innocent ; the absence 
of all guilt certainly infers innocence. 

Now the question occurs, How does this native depravity stand related to 
actual, conscious sin? The author’s answer is, that it isan ‘“ inclination ”’ 
to actual sin, an ‘‘ incitement ’”’ to it. It is not itself sin, but it inclines and 
incites tosin. Just here, without formally entering into the argument, we 
cannot forbear asking a few questions. Are inclination and incitement to 
sin compatible with a state of innocence ? The author admits that Adam’s 
corruption, consequent upon his sin, descends by genetic transmission to the 
race; was Adam’s corruption sinful? Who would deny ? But if so, what 
changes its character so that, in being transmitted, it ceases to be sinful ? 
As each individual becomes a sinner only when he consciously commits sin 
in the exercise of his own subjective moral agency, is it correct to speak of 
the fall? Would there not be as many falls as there are human beings who 
live to conscious activity ? If native depravity is an inclination and incite- 
ment to actual sin, is it not a motive to its commission? And cana moral 
motive to sin be itself destitute of sinful quality ? Further, if native de- 
pravity is an inclination and incitement to actual sin, would it not be, 
although said to be not sinful, really worse than the Devil? Was he an 
internal inclination to sin in our first parents ? He incited our first mother 
to sin, but does not this native depravity incite every human child to sin ? 
We confess that we cannot perceive the author’s consistency with himself. 
He seems to represent native depravity to be sin and not sin at one and the 
same time. 

We have dwelt mainly upon this subject, because of its cardinal import in 
the author’s theology. If his view in regard to the relation of the race to 
Adam’s sin and as to the nature of original sin be true, then the system of 
Arminianism, as developed by him, is true. If, on the other hand, his 
position upon these points be untrue, his whole system, as far as it is regula- 
tively influenced by it, must break down with it. It may be that he has the 
logic of the system on hisside. He ought to know what the logic of the system 
is. We are aware that he is, in great measure at least, supported by the 
exposition of the system furnished by Raymond, Whedon and Strong. He 
and they may be right in its construction. If that be the case, so much the 
worse for the system. Infinitely preferable is the happy inconsistency of 
Arminius, Wesley, Fletcher, Watson, Pope and Summers to the lamentable 
consistency of these later writers. The case is similar to that of the Re- 
monstrants. Gradually receding more and more from the moderate Ar- 
minianism of Arminius they sank at last into the semi-pelagianism of Lim- 
borch. We had always supposed that Wesleyanism was a reformed reaction 
from that last development of the Remonstrant system. If that supposi- 
tion be correct, it is clear that there is an increasing recession from the 
moderate Arminianism of Wesley towards the extreme of semi-pelagianism. 
The author of this work, however, labors to show that his doctrine of Na- 
tive Depravity without sin and without guilt is in accord with the later 
views of Wesley. We must say that ‘he does not convince us of that fact. 
We fail to find in Wesley’s works any positive advocacy of the Remonstrant 
views concerning man’s natural state, which are maintained in the volumes 
before us. We are, moreover, forced to the judgment, that the attempt is 
unsuccessful to square with these anthropological views the articles of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, even though the author has shown that in 
Article vii the strength of Article ix of the Church of England was pur- 
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posely diluted. This is apparent, if the language of the articles is taken at 
its face meaning. Article ii declares of Christ that He ‘ suffered, was cru- 
cified, dead and buried, to reconcile His Father to us, and to be a sacrifice, 
not only for original guilt, but also for actual sins of men.’’ Article vii is 
entitled ‘* Of Original or Birth Sin,’’ and the article defines ‘‘ Original Sin ”’ 
to be ‘*the corruption of the nature of every man,’ etc. Article xx says: 
** The offering of Christ, once made, is that perfect redemption, propitiation 
and satisfaction for all the sins of the whole world, both original and 
actual,’ etc. (italics ours). 

We had hoped to be able to offer some comments on the author’s failure to 
conceive correctly, and his consequent failure to state correctly, the doctrine 
of Immediate Imputation as held by the majority of the Calvinistic advo- 
cates of Federal Representation; and on his elaborate contention in favor 
of the Governmental Theory of the Atonement. But our limits admonish 
us to make an end. It may be just as well that attention should have been 
invoked alone to one great doctrine, which wields a controlling influence 
upon his anthropology and, in large measure, upon his soteriology, which 
determines the genius of his system, and which enters as an essence into its 
several parts: 1b uno disce omnes. We concede the ability of Dr. Miley’s 
work, but, at the same time, regret that it has been exerted in the interest 
of what we are obliged to regard as serious error. We are slow to believe 
that those who are taught by the unction from the Holy One, in the great 
communion in which he is a distinguished teacher, will cease to hold and to 
confess that they were shapen in iniquity and conceived in sin, and that 
they were by nature the children of wrath. 

Columbia, S.C. JOHN L. GIRARDEAU. 


INSPIRATION. Eight Lectures on the Early History and Origin of the 


Doctrine of Biblical Inspiration; being the Bampton Lectures for 1893. 
By W. SAnDAY, M.A., D.D., LL.D. London: Longmans, Green & 
Co.; New York: 15 East Sixteenth Street, 1898. pp. xxiv, 464. 


Prof. Sanday’s Bampton Lectures for 1893 consist of an able and earnest 
attempt to reconcile acceptance of the modern “ critical ”’ views concerning 
the origin and trustworthiness of the Bible with reverent regard for it as 
the divinely given guide of man’s religious beliefs. The author admits that 
the views which he holds are new. They are very different from what the 
Church has always believed. He admits also that his idea of inspiration is dif- 
ferent not only from the doctrine as taught by Protestant theologians but from 
that which has been held by the Church as a whole from the beginning of 
its history. But he believes that the modern school have in the main proved 
the later origin of the Old Testament, the composite character of many of 
the books which claim to have come from one author, and the untrustworthi- 
ness of much of the historical narratives; and that our conception both of 
the formation of the Old Testament and of Hebrew history must be recon- 
structed accordingly. Ina less degree he admits the fallibility of the New 
Testament. He has felt it, therefore, a pressing need of the times to show 
that, even after these admissions, the Bible can still be fairly called inspired, 
and that it can still serve its divinely intended purpose of teaching and 
directing men in their most important relations. 

Certainly Dr. Sanday is right in supposing this to be a pressing necessity 
for modern criticism, if it is to remain Christian, and no one is better quali- 
fied to perform the task. His book is written with the scrupulous and even 
laborious effort to be fair which is characteristic of the author. Dr. San- 
day’s services to New Testament scholarship have been so many and great 
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that any utterances of his are sure to be received with special respect. This 
influence is increased by his seriousness, honesty and intellectual patience. 
We must express our admiration for these qualities, though knowing that 
they do not guarantee truth. Even while we make bold to dissent and criti- 
cise, we must acknowledge gratefully the pleasure to be derived in this in- 
stance from the work of the scholar and the spirit of the man. 

The scheme of the lectures is summarized by the author as intended ‘to 
combine the analytic method with the synthetic; first, starting from our 
terminus, the year 400, and setting out very briefly some of the landmarks 
which meet us as we work our way backwards to the origins; and then con- 
versely beginning with the origins and seeking to work forwards with more 
of an attempt at construction ’’ (p. 3). He commences therefore with an 
account of the opinion of the Church on the New Testament Canon at 
A.D. 400. At that time the New Testament was ‘practically the same as 
ours over the greater part of Christendom,” the defective Syrian Canon 
being due mainly to the influence of the Peshitto Version which had been 
made before the completed collection had obtained universal recognition. 
Going back to 200 A.D., Dr. Sanday maintains the universal acceptance of 
the four Gospels, the equal estimate placed on the Pauline Epistles, the 
canonicity of the Acts, and in most places the acceptance of 1 Peter and 1 
John. He might have gone further, we think; but he prefers to consider 
only the most explicit testimonies. The author stoutly opposes the notion 
that the New Testament suddenly attained canonical authority through the 
conflicts with Gnostics and Montanists. He acknowledges that the testi- 
mony of the last quarter of the second century implies that as far back as 
men could remember, canonical authority was attributed to such New Tes- 
tament books as were received at all. He distinctly notes (p. 4) that the 
Church started with the idea of a written Canon fully formed; a fact, we 
think, which ought to be of decisive weight in the interpretation of the evi- 
dence. As to what, moreover, was then meant by canonicity, his language 
is equally decided. It meant that the New Testament was regarded as, like 
the Old Testament, inspired, so as to be a perfect and infallible rule of faith 
and life. Nay, every portion of it was soregarded. Already its history was 
allegorically interpreted and its very words were considered divine and 
infallible. The criterion also by which the canonicity of a book was deter- 
mined was its apostolicity. This had been, Dr. Sanday says, the standard 
from the earliest times. To this other criteria were added, such as reception 
by the principal churches, conformity to established doctrine, ete., but 
apostolic origin was the fundamental test. The effect of Dr. Sanday’s first 
lecture is to demonstrate that at the middle of the second century the New 
Testament, so far as known, was viewed quite as it is now by those who 
hold the traditional doctrine of its inspiration. 

In Lecture ii another step is taken by presenting the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture as held in the first century. Here the Old Testament comes into view 
and the authorities cited are Philo, Josephus, the Talmud and the New 
Testament. Dr. Sanday holds that, while there was hesitation with regard 
to the canonicity of a few of the Hagiographa on the part of some Jewish 
teachers, the established doctrine was that the Scriptures were divine 
throughout and were endowed with the highest properties, as plenarily and 
even verbally inspired. This doctrine was held, we are told, by the writers 
of the New Testament as well as by Jewish authorities. The common view 
was that when prophecy had ceased Scripture had ended. Prophetical 
authority was, therefore, in this case, the criterion of canonicity as aposto- 
licity afterward became in the Christian Church. While many other books 
were regarded with honor by the Jews, and while at an earlier period and 
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in some quarters looser views of the Canon existed, yet in the first century 
of our era the present books of the Old Testament constituted alone the 
Sacred Scriptures. We learn therefore from Dr. Sanday that the Church’s 
view of the New Testament was precisely that of the New Testament itself 
with respect to the Old; so that the Church started forth with a fully 
formed idea of a written Canon and with the Old Testament books which we 
possess accepted as canonical. 

Dr. Sanday next faces the question (Lecture iii), How does this traditional 
belief appear in the light of the ascertained facts of modern Biblical criticism ? 
He proceeds, therefore (Lectures iii to vii), to describe what criticism has to 
tell of the actual origin and growth of the two Testaments. 

So far as the Old Testament is concerned, Dr. Sanday simply accepts with- 
out argument the critical positions taken by the more moderate class of 
scholars of the now dominant school. He confesses his entire dependence 
upon their judgments. He is not an Old Testament schular, and he modestly 
receives instruction from others. He brings to the problem merely the 
intelligence of a scholar in another, though kindred, department. And he 
is ready to follow his guides pretty far. He finds in the consciousness of the 
prophets the type and highest form of inspiration. They were truly organs 
of revelation. God directly spake to men through them. It was part of the 
prophet’s function also to record the history of Israel. In this, however, his 
inspiration was not so high. The prophets composed the historical books 
out of older material for religious purposes and, while not consciously per- 
verting facts, are not to be regarded as infallible historians. The reason of 
this difference between the prophets in their two functions is not explained. 
The author doubtless means that the critics have proved the narratives un- 
trustworthy and therefore the inspiration of the books must be correspond- 
ingly lowered. Their ‘inspiration,’ he says, ‘“‘ lies rather in the interpre- 
tation of the divine purpose running through the history.”? Turning next to 
the Law, he accepts in general the analysis of the Pentateuch, leaving ques- 
tions of detail to experts. He thinks it practically impossible to say how 
much of the law can be traced back to Moses. He does not doubt that there 
are Mosaic elements in it, but they cannot be separated. ‘* I cannot under- 
take to say,’’ he writes (p. 235), ‘*‘ what it was that God was pleased to reveal 
to Moses; but whatever it was, it contained the germ and potentiality of all 
that was to follow and we may be sure that from the very first it was accepted 
as coming from God Himself.’? This strikes us asa very remarkable state- 
ment in view of the ignorance just confessed; and while Dr. Sanday thus 
admits the existence and authority of Moses, he insists that even the oldest 
part of the existing Pentateuch dates from a much later period than the 
great traditional lawgiver. The ‘‘ Book of the Covenant” is to be dated 
from the ninth century. The histories of the Jehovist and the Elohist were 
‘* earlier than 760.”?> Deuteronomy was promulgated in the time of Josiah. 
The Pentateuch attained its present form after the exile. But each 
of these literary productions had a history behind it. They are the concluding 
forms of long gathering and developing traditions. The ritual likewise was 
a growth which reached its final form after the exile. We mention these 
particulars merely to show how far, in the sphere of Old Testament criti- 
cism, Dr. Sanday is willing to follow his instructors. He admits that we 
may have a few Davidic Psalms and contends that none are so late as the 
Maccabeean era (p. 256). The Wisdom literature is estimated at different 
degrees of value, but Esther and Daniel can be accepted as canonical only by 
a very generous theory of their religious utility. 

In Lecture v the growth of these books into a sacred collection is de- 


scribed. We are told that originally prophetic teaching was oral and legal 
12 
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requirements were handed down by tradition. The beginnings of a written 
Canon do not date earlier than the ninth century, as already stated. At 
the same time, “the fundamental idea which lies at the root of the 
Canon of the Law, the idea of a legislation coming from God and therefore 
binding, was present from the very first ’’ (p. 236). We feel like asking how 
does Dr. Sanday know this “ from the very first,’’ if the record be untrust- 
worthy. But, however that may be, after the Book of the Covenant had 
been reduced to written form, other authoritative books were established 
in reputation by the agency of prophets or of the priests. The collection was 
finally put together after the exile. Even then it did not possess the invio- 
lability which it afterwards attained. ‘This is proved by the variant text 
and interpolations of the LXX. Gradually the Hebrews attributed to the 
collection the sanctity which had from the first belonged to the utterances 
of the prophets and the traditional dicta of Moses’ law; and thus arose the 
form and idea of the canonical Scriptures which obtained at the opening of 
the Christian era. 

When Dr. Sanday returns to the New Testament, and in Lecture vi de- 
scribes its genesis, the reader becomes aware at once that his touch is firmer 
and his convictions independent. He sketches the production of the Gos- 
pels, dating the Synoptics shortly after 70 A.D., and the collection of their 
material before that date. He urges, however, that the early variations in 
their text as well as the character of the early patristic quotations indicate 
that the Gospels were not at first invested with canonical sanctity. After 
125 A.D., the four Gospels, he says, begin to stand out from others, the books 
deriving sacredness from the words of Christ which they contained. With 
the Gospels went the Acts into the number of canonical books. Meanwhile 
the Pauline Epistles had long before formed the nucleus of an inspired col- 
lection. Paul’s own claims to inspiration were of the strongest kind, and he 
expressly attributed authority to his letters. In the same authoritative man- 
ner did the other apostles write. These were naturally soon collected and 
esteemed inspired; 2 Peter alone having been admitted later by mistake. 
Not that the apostles intended at first to compose Scripture, but that, being 
led to write by the needs of the Churches, they transferred their authority to 
their letters and, as in the case of the ancient prophets, laid the beginning of 
a New Testament Canon. Finally, the Apocalypse is to be defended as 
John’s, as a literary unit, and as a prophetical work, claiming from the first 
‘*the full measure of prophetic inspiration.” 

Thus far Dr. Sanday has written as an historical critic. In the last chap- 
ter he gives us a retrospect and the results. We-have read it with aroused 
interest, since the previous lectures have made it plain that in the author’s 
opinion the doctrine of inspiration which the Church has held from the 
beginning of her history is founded on a false view of the origin and nature 
of the Bible. 

She has maintained, as Dr. Sanday says, that the Bible as a whole and in 
all its parts was given by God through men in such a sense that it is all His 
Word and that He is responsible for all its teachings and its statements of 
fact. On the other hand, our author has believed it to be proved that, while 
God has indeed revealed truth through chosen men at various times, and 
while these words of God are contained in the Bible, yet that round them 
have gathered other writings, partly true and partly false, and in particular 
that the account which the Bible gives of the history of redemption and of 
the dispensations preparatory to Christianity are unreliable. Dr. Sanday 
minimizes the differences between these two views of the Bible with no lit- 
tle skill and sincere reverence. He pleads that, as the whole Bible has un- 
doubtedly served noble ends, we may conclude that God intended it to be 
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compiled as it has been and that, therefore, in a broad sense it may be called 
His Word. He urges that God works not by perfect instruments but by in- 
struments inherently imperfect which are yet made to serve His purposes. 
He even goes so far as to seemingly approve of the spiritual use of Scripture, 
even though knowing that the spiritual sense was not intended. He thus 
thinks it possible to retain our reverence for Scripture, while aware that but 
a portion of it can be considered authoritative. He even hopes that the new 
views will make the volume more precious than ever to the Christian mind. 

There is one point which Dr. Sanday reserves till the close of his lectures, 
evidently realizing its difficulty from his point of view, viz., the relation of 
the new idea of the Bible to the authority of Christ. He admits that our 
Lord accepted and acted upon the view of the Old Testament current in His 
day. ‘It must be frankly admitted that even when deductions have been 
made, as some deductions must be made, on critical grounds, there still re- 
mains evidence enough that our Lord while upon earth did use the common 
language of His contemporaries in regard to the Old Testament ; that He did 
speak, if not of Daniel as the author of the book which bears his name, yet 
of Moses as the author of the Pentateuch, and of David as the author of one 
of the later Psalms; and that He did apply to His own day some part at least 
of the story of Jonah and the story of Noah as literal narrative.’? Dr. San- 
day endeavors to parry the force of these and similar admissions by a variety 
of considerations. These all, however, merge in the idea that our Lord in 
becoming incarnate accepted the limitations of humanity to such an extent 
that His teaching about the Bible is to be regarded as of no more critical 
value than Hillel’s or Gamaliel’s. Dr. Sanday does not deal with the kenosis 
theologically but economically, and his argument is the stronger thereby. 
He pleads the law of parsimony in God’s operations. He declares that there 
is a ‘neutral zone”’ in Christ’s teaching where He simply used current lan- 
guage without authenticating its implications. He finally concludes with an 
almost pathetic argument that it is better to face such difficulties with 
patience and intellectual humility than to deny for the sake of a “‘ theory ”’ 
ascertained facts. 

We have preferred to let Dr. Sanday speak for himself and have endeav- 
ored to do justice to his method and spirit. Little space is left in which to 
express the difficulties which his lectures seem to us to raise rather than to 
settle. 

We marvel that so accomplished a New Testament scholar should accept 
with such docility the critical principles of a school which has been so much 
discredited in New Testament criticism. It is true that Dr. Sanday’s ac- 
count even of the formation of the New Testament is not entirely satisfac- 
tory to us. He fails, we think, to present the evidence for the canonical 
authority of the Gospels at the beginning of the second century. He exag- 
gerates also the inference which may fairly be drawn from the early quota- 
tions and from textual variations. He does not bring out, as from his own 
statements he might have done, the natural conclusion to be drawn from 
the idea of a Canon with which the Church started and from the indisputa- 
ble acceptance of the New Testament books as authoritative and inspired by 
the writers of the third quarter of the second century. He is strong in his 
rejection of Harnack’s theory of the sudden emergence of the Canon, but, 
we think, his arguments may be turned against his own representation of the 
matter. But at the same time Dr. Sanday maintains so sturdily the genuine- 
ness of all but one of the New Testament books (though we presume that 
he would deny the Matthzan authorship of our first Gospel) that he stands 
in a very different position from that occupied by the advanced critics of the 
New Testament a generation ago. He has seen their plausible reconstruc- 
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tions of early Christianity melt away. He himself defends the genuineness 
of the Pastoral Epistles, though they have been both attacked and dismem- 
bered by literary arguments as acute as any by which the books of the 
Old Testament are now assailed. Prof. Ramsay, to whose researches he re- 
fers, has been compelled by hard facts to accept the entire trustworthiness 
of the Acts. Why then should we be asked to accept the conclusions of the 
present Old Testament school, when these proceed by the same methods 
which have been proved so exceedingly fallible when applied to New Testa- 
ment criticism ? 

We are constrained to object also to the application of the term ‘‘ induc- 
tive’ to the modern view. It is only apparently applicable. A real induc- 
tion must build on all the facts that can be obtained; whereas the critical 
school of the present day deliberately excludes the statements of Scripture 
about itself. Even on the very vague view of inspiration which Dr. Sanday 
presents, it would seem only fair to include these statements, especially since 
they proceed from those men to whom Dr. Sanday attributes the highest type 
of inspiration. Indeed he seems to us to be landed ina more serious dilemma 
when called to deal with Paul’s doctrine of Scripture than with Christ’s. 
Dr. Sanday admits Paul’s high claims for himself and for his writings. He was 
truly an inspired man, uttering the Word of God. Yet his doctrine of Scrip- 
ture is of the traditional type and goes right in the face of the modern ac- 
count of the Old Testament. Here we do not have, as in the case of our 
Lord, a comparatively small number of more or less incidental statements. 
Paul explicitly and repeatedly teaches a doctrine of Scripture. We refer not 
only to the classical passage in 2 Tim. iii. 16, but to such other passages as 
1 Cor. x. 11, 1 Cor. iv. 6, Rom. iii. 2, Gal. iii. 16, ete. Moreover, Paul’s con- 
ception of the method of God in man’s redemption was fundamentally based 
on the historical character of the account given in the Old Testament. 
What then did Paul’s inspiration amount to, if he was herein error? Evi- 
dently even the highest type of inspiration, according to Dr. Sanday’s esti- 
mate, is eviscerated of all authority and, while the name may be retained, 
we can have no certainty that it does convey the Word of God. 

Moreover the purpose of Dr. Sanday’s lectures is to show not merely the 
difficulties in which criticism places the traditional doctrine of inspiration 
but also the genesis of the latter. His object is to describe the way in which 
belief in the inspiration of prophets and apostles was transferred to their 
writings and then to other books which became through reverence for their 
contents allied with the former. But in doing this he makes admissions 
which seem to prove that the traditional doctrine was the legitimate expres- 
sion of what was revealed from the beginning. Thus if the Christian 
Church in the apostolic age began its career with the idea of a written 
Canon and with the Old Testament as such a Canon, its idea of a Canon 
manifestly included both history and doctrine, both parts being equally 
authoritative. If then the Epistles were accepted as authoritative and so added 
to the Canon, it was only natural that the Gospels and the Acts should be 
included also, Even if this was not fully realized immediately, it was a con- 
clusion plainly involved in the two beliefs of a written Canon and of apos- 
tolic authority with which, it is admitted by Dr. Sanday, the Church began. 
Or if appeal be made to the Christian consciousness as an authority in relig- 
ion, how can we regard as a delusion a belief which thus appealed to and was 
confessed by the consciousness of the Church in the glow of its earliest activ- 
ity? In point of fact other scholars think it possible to show that the accept- 
ance of the New Testament may be traced right up to the border of the 
apostolic age, though, of course, all the books were not everywhere known 
or used. Dr. Sanday (p. 50) nearly admitsas much. His pages also furnish 
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ample proof that the traditional doctrine was that of the founders of Chris- 
tianity. It cannot be said therefore that his explanation of the genesis of 
the doctrine holds good for the New Testament. Even in regard to the Old 
Testament he admits that the idea or principle of the doctrine was Mosaic 
(p. 285). It appears to us to require vast confidence in literary criticism for 
a believer in revelation to affirm in the face of these facts that the doctrine is 
an error. His position seems to us to really destroy the authority of revela- 
tion altogether. 

We cannot examine, as we would like todo, Dr. Sanday’s treatment of 
our Lord’s use of Scripture. 

It is plain, however, that we are practically given our choice of believing 
the Bible itself or the conclusions of learned men about the origin of the 
Bible. Weare told that we must submit to facts. True, of course; but the 
question returns, whether these are really the facts. We venture to affirm 
that in the light of the history of criticism they cannot reasonably be 
accepted in the face of the Bible’s own testimony. The conclusions of 
learned men about the Bible have been notably changeable. The attesta- 
tions to the truth of the Bible from external sources have notably multiplied. 
Sceptical theories have chased each other in rapid succession off the field. 
The testimony of the Bible to itself has remained the rock on which the 
practical faith and life of the Church has reposed and been built up. Which 
offers us better evidence, we ask: the ever-varying conclusions of criticism 
or the steadfast and forceful claims of the Bible itself? We are not of the 
number of those who cry “Allor nothing.”? We gratefully recognize that 
there are men like Dr. Sanday in the critical camp, thoroughly honest, not 
naturalistic, sincerely convinced of the truth of the modern view. But we 
have not only not found in Dr. Sanday’s lectures sufficient reason to accept 
the results which he advances, but we think it evident that his conception of 
inspiration is wholly antagonistic to the established one; that it involves a 
revised Christianity as well as a revised Bible ; and that his irenicon will not 
serve to stay the battle which is waging, and must be waged to the finish, 
between belief in an infallible Scripture and dependence in religion as else- 
where upon the partially enlightened reason of man. 

Princeton. GEORGE T. PURVEs. 


The Gospel of Life. Thoughts Introductory to the Study of Christian 
Doctrine. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Durham ; 
Formerly Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 12mo, pp. xv, 306. (Lon- 
don and Cambridge, and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1892.) This stimula- 
ting book of Bishop Westcott’s is well adapted to correct certain antecedent 
prejudices to Christianity and to enable the student to approach its study 
sympathetically and hopefully. Its fundamental idea is that men are led 
nowadays to face the mysteries of being in their Christian solution, and are 
therefore sometimes apt illogically to imagine that Christianity has created 
these mysteries and so to approach it with a prejudice against it. For a 
better understanding, it would be well for us first of all to note these mysteries 
as inherent in life, then to canvass the non-Christian attempts at their solu- 
tion, before we look at the Christian solution of them. Thus we shall not 
only come to understand Christianity as a proposed solution of mysteries 
rather than a creator of them, but shall be able to estimate fairly the value 
of the solution that it offers. This purpose controls the scheme of the 
volume. The problems of life are first of all outlined, as they cluster around 
the ideas of self, the world and God; and the duty and necessity of dealing 
with these problems, and the conditions under which a solution of them must 
be sought, are exhibited. Next, the pre-Christian attempts at their solution 
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are examined, in a very illuminating survey of the fundamental teaching of 
the chief religions of the world. Finally, the Christian solution is propounded 
in its presuppositions, chief characteristics and verification. It is obvious at 
once what a noble scheme this forms; and it goes without saying that Dr. 
Westcott has filled it in worthily. Of course Dr. Westcott’s special doctrinal 
conceptions color his treatment. Especially, his fundamental postulate 
that Christianity is life rather than doctrine and rests on fact rather than 
teaching, and the correlated conception of miracles as the substance rather 
than the evidence of revelation, find numerous occasions for enforcement. 
The latter contention indeed is pressed so far that it is argued that, in any 
case, a miracle can prove nothing—that it can only suggest the action of a 
supernatural power, since we are in no condition to affirm that only a spirit- 
ual power could produce the effect ; and least of all can it prove this power to 
be infinite, since it can itself be no more than finite (pp. 208, 209). It is ob- 
vious, of course, and Dr. Westcott recognizes it, that this criticism can be 
transferred to the so-called theistic proofs. If God can be inferred from His 
works at all, then there is no reason why He may not be inferred from these 
works; while, on the other hand, if it be fair to urge here that ‘‘ nothing 
finite can establish an infinite—no induction in one order can establish a con- 
clusion in another order,” it is equally fair to urge this of the ordinary theis- 
tic proofs. The fact is that the question of the probative value of miracles 
and that of the probative value of the theistic proofs stand or fall together. 
We cannot subscribe, therefore, to the common opinion that we must believe 
in a God before we believe in a miracle: the perception of a phenomenon asa 
miracle may bethe very thing which forces us to believeinaGod. To say that 
the idea of God logically underlies the idea of miracle is only to say that when 
you have exhibited a miracle you have proved God: and is far enough from 
saying that you cannot come to the perception of God by coming into the per- 
ception of the miracle which implicates Him. But this is, of course, not to 
say that miracles were ordinarily given in order to prove the existence of 
God ; ordinarily they were given to prove that a God already believed in was 
working here and now. Butif they would be wholly unavailable for the former 
purpose, it is hard to see how they would be cogent for the latter. There are 
other points also in Dr. Westcott’s treatinent of miracles which do not com- 
mend themselves to us. We do not know how to reconcile the representation 
of miracles as characteristically ‘‘ signs’ with the doctrine that they are the 
substance rather than the proofs of revelation; nor the teaching that the 
criterion of the miracle is fundamentally its conformity to our knowledge of 
God with the doctrine that they constitute the very substance of revelation. 
Doubtless something of our difficulty is due to our not meaning by a 
‘* miracle’ the same thing which Dr. Westcott means. Certainly Dr. West- 
cott’s definition would not satisfy us. ‘‘ The best idea we can form of a 
miracle,”’ he says, ‘‘ is that of an event or phenomenon which is fitted to sug- 
gest to us the action of a personal spiritual power ” (p. 207). ‘* Its essence,”’ 
he adds, ‘‘ lies not so much in what it is in itself, as in what it is calculated 
to indicate.’ It would be well for the definition were this true: forthe defini- 
tion does not tell us what a miracle is, but only what it is supposed by us to 
do. A miracle, however, assuredly is not what it leads us to think, but the 
event itself which makes us think this. It is our business to inquire what 
there is in or about this kind of event, which fits it to suggest to us the action 
of a spiritual power. Nor can we deceive ourselves into supposing that we 
have defined ‘‘ miracle,” until we have named those characteristics, in its 
nature or circumstances. When we eschew the effort to make our subjective 
impression take the place of the objective thing in our definition, possibly we 
may have less difficulty in saying of miracles, in Robert Browning’s words :, 
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“Here is the finger of God, the flash of the will that can, 
Existent behind all laws, that made them, and lo! they are.” 
— Ueber die Entstehung der christlichen Gewissheit. Zur Auseinandersetz- 
ung mit Frank und Herrmann. Vortrag gehalten auf einer Pfarr-Konferenz 
von Lic. theol. E. Cremer, Pfarrer zu Lich im Grossherzogtum Hessen. 
12mo, pp. 48. (Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann; New York: B. Westermann & 
Co., 1893.) To the author of this little tract, the question of Christian cer- 
tainty appeals not as an academic subject, but asa vital problem of faith. 
To him, its core is, How does the Christian attain to certainty of salvation ? 
It is not with the question of salvation, but with salvation itself that the 
Christian is concerned ; though, in attaining certainty of salvation, he neces- 
sarily attains along with it certainty as to those questions which are impli- 
cated in salvation, questions which have proved otherwise indemonstrable, 
questions of the Beyond, the Eternal, the Invisible—questions in a word, of a 
metaphysical character. In orienting himself with reference to Frank and 
Herrmann, Cremer finds something to praise and something to blame in each. 
Frank is right in still further emphasizing the teaching of Schleiermacher that 
Christianity is something specifically new in the world, which only he who has 
it can understand or describe; and that there is therefore a peculiar Christian 
certainty which is specifically different from all that man otherwise knows, 
and has not been found as other knowledge is found. Where Frank fails is 
that he posits Christian ‘‘ experience” as a starting point, and does not 
tell us how this ‘‘ experience ”’ and the certainty which rests on it may be 
attained. With him one who.is already a Christian speaks, of a certainty 
which he already has: he leaves usin the dark, whence or how the specifically 
Christian experience arises. Herrmann is right in laying no stress on the 
common theistic proofs: he is wrong in directly identifying certainty as to God 
with communion with God. For, granted that the First Cause of the cosmo- 
logical argument is only a hypothesis, and the Adjuster of the moral argument 
of Kant is really only a postulate—so that these arguments only lead us,to the 
point that we need a God, not to the point that we have one—it does not 
follow that we are without certain knowledge of God. For let us allow that 
that contradiction without us between virtue and happiness which Kant 
thought would point to God would, in the absence of other knowledge of 
God, drive us, as Herrmann says, rather to atheism ; there isa deeper contra- 
diction within us, between the ought and the will, which gives us God, not 
as a hypothesis, or as a postulate, but as a reality. And here is Herrmann’s 
deepest failure—in a defective sense of sin. With him the contradiction of 
our lives consists in the contrast not between what we ought to be and what 
we are, but between what we would fain be and what we are. Sin is not our 
own, producing guilt for us: it is the world’s, and condones our fault. It 
sounds very well to hear the school of Ritschl talking continually of a realm 
of sin, and emphasizing the power of common sin; but fundamentally this 
common sin serves with them only to enhance the individual’s virtue, just as 
the Pessimist cannot find words strong enough to express the wickedness of 
the world, in order that there may be fully brought to light the tragedy of 
his fate, that such a man as he must strive so vainly against such odds. So 
with Herrmann the contradiction of our lives lies not in our willing and doing 
what we ought not, but in the fact that our most earnest willing continually 
succumbs in its conflict with the power of evil in the world about us. Orig- 
inal sin becomes the excuse for individual sin, and for the sense of guilt there is 
substituted a sense of injustice. No wonder this pathway leads not to God but 
to atheism, from which the sight of Jesus asa point of light in this dark 
world alone can rescue us. The deepest contradiction of our lives is, how- 
ever, not the ill-adjustment of virtue and happiness—where do we know the 
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virtue which deserves bliss ?—but the contradiction between ourselves and 
virtue, the sense of accountability involved in which gives usaGod who is so 
much more than a hypothesis or postulate that our hearts know Him to bea 
dread reality. The sense of guilt gives us certainty as to God: and it is this 
same sense of guilt which lies at the roots of our Christian certainty. Kihler 
said he believed the Bible because Rom. vii is in it: rightly—for what so un- 
covers our inward truth is approved as trustworthy. God presents Christ to 
us in a manner which forces us to recognize Him asa divine Saviour: He 
comes before us as one who knows our hearts and approves Himself as a 
divine Judge, and because we recognize Him as our Judge we can trust Him 
as our Saviour. And trust involves certainty; inasmuch as a wavering 
trust is no longer trust. Christian certainty is thus fundamentally moral 
certainty : it iscertainty of faith, and arises along with faith, and just as faith 
arises in other spheres. Faith is no doubt the gift of God: but God does not 
give it by a mysterious miracle, but simply by so presenting Christ to us that 
we recognize it as guilt not to receive Him and rest on Him in trust. Chris- 
tian certainty thus rests on an act of will: it lies in our will whether we re- 
ceive or reject Him, so that every one has certainty in the end who will have 
it. It is not, then, the product of logic or of proof: yet it is not an arbitrary 
act of will—we are free to refuse faith, but only with a bad conscience. It 
is thus the pressure of a bad conscience which gives us certainty of a God: 
it is the pressure of a bad conscience that gives us the certainty of salvation. 
The sense of sin is the key to the Christian life. This simple exposition of 
its contents will convey to the reader an impression of the strength and 
weakness of Cremer’s treatment of this important subject: it is strong in 
criticism, but not entirely satisfying in positive construction. ——The His- 
tory of Marriage, Jewish and Christian, in Relation to Divorce and Certain 
Forbidden Degrees. By Herbert Mortimer Luccock, D.D., Dean of Litch- 
field. 12mo, pp. xx,327. (London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1894.) Dr. Luccock’s title isaptto mislead. His book is really an examination 
of the laws of divorce and of forbidden degrees as laid down in the Bible and 
as understood by the Church, with a view to opposing the proposed changes in 
British law on these subjects. It is, ina word, an unusually full and readable 
campaign document: and it has all the excellences of good campaign docu- 
ments—clearness, directness, rapidity of movement, emphasis on the salient 
points. But it has also some of theirdefects. Dr. Luccock has evidentlystriven 
to be fair; but the reader will become early aware that he is reading a plea and 
not a judicial summing-up of the case, and he will also be early led to perceive 
that Dr. Luccock has not escaped the common fault of pleas—overstatement 
of his case. The specific points for which he pleads are the absolute indis- 
solubility of marriage except by death, and the prohibition of marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister. The plea put in is that these are essential elements 
of the Bible law of marriage, and that the whole is yielded when these are 
yielded. This is, however, not obvious. On the face of it, our Lord permits 
divorce “for the cause of fornication ’’ (Matt. v. 31, 32; Matt. xix. 9), and 
Paul has seemed to many to pronounce a believer, when deserted by an unbe- 
lieving partner, no longer bound by the marriage vow (1 Cor. vii. 15). And 
on the face of it, Moses explicitly excepts the deceased wife’s sister 
from the forbidden degrees (Lev. xviii. 18). Doubt may be permitted 
whether the force and permanent usefulness of Dr. Luccock’s welcome plea 
for the sacredness of the marriage bond and the eternal validity of the Bible 
law of marriage would not be vastly increased by limiting what is pleaded 
for to what is more obviously enacted by the Scriptures. It is doubtless very 
natural to believe that the Bible must condemn what is distasteful to us. 
Trollope’s Lady Pomona is nature itself when she exclaims, on learning 
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that her daughter is contemplating marriage with a Jew: ‘‘It seems to me 
that it can’t be possible. It’s unnatural. Its worse than your wife’s sister. 
I am sure there’s something in the Bible against it. You never would 
read your Bible or you wouldn’t be going to do this.”” Dr. Luccock 
has a great cause in advocacy, but he throws too much stress on points 
which rest, at best, on doubtful exegesis: and thus suspends a cause 
we all have much at heart on contentions in which many of us cannot 
join him.——The Sacredness of Family, Guarded by Affinity as Bar to Mar- 
riage With Near of Kin. Historical Exhibition of Practical Bearings and 
Scriptural Grounds. By the Rev. James Macgregor, D.D., Oamaru. 8vo, 
pp. 25. (Dunedin, New Zealand : Bible and Tract Depot, 1894.) Dr. Mac- 
gregor’s pamphlet is confined to the subject of prohibited degrees in marriage, 
and is a defense of the clause in chap. xxiv, 4,of The Westminster Confession, 
which asserts that ‘“‘ the man may not marry any of his wife’s kindred nearer 
in blood than he may of his own, nor the woman of her husband’s kindred 
nearer in blood than of her own.’”? The Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America removed this clause from the Confession some years ago, 
and a movement towards a similar action in the Presbyterian Church of 
Otogo and Southland has occasioned this defense of it by Dr. Macgregor. 
We cannot but think the defense mistaken. The clause is founded on a 
special interpretation of the law in Lev. xviii which is more than doubtful ; 
and doubtful interpretations should not be made ecclesiastical laws. It 
may be difficult to discover what principle rules in determining the prohibi- 
tions of Lev. xviii. Probably no one principle has determined them all. 
We are certainly not justified in assuming as the governing principle, one 
which will not account for the details of enumeration, and which is openly 
negatived by the natural meaning of verse 18. The passage seems to fall at 
verse 17 into two natural divisions, the former of which (verses 6-16) contains 
prohibitions on the ground of consanguinity, and the latter (verses 17, 18) 
special prohibitions as to wife’s relations. The former division is subdivided 
again at verse 14 into sections which treat, respectively, of actual blood rela- 
tions (verses 6-13) and of relations constituted such by marriage (verses 14-16). 
The list seems to be intended to be exhaustive. Weshould say it isexhaustive 
were it not for the odd omission of prohibition of marriage with a daughter. 
Possibly this is due to the unheard-of enormity of such a union: though it 
occasions the anomaly that a man is forbidden to marry his mother, and 
hence a woman to marry her son, but a man is not forbidden to marry his 
daughter, and hence a woman her father. Other omissions are the cases of 
niece and of aunt-in-law on the mother’s side ; but these need not disturb us. 
The most naturally suggested principle of prohibition is that the wife is 
treated as having been incorporated into the husband’s family, so that his 
kindred become hers, but not vice versa. This would account for nearly all 
the phenomena of the list proper (verses 6-16). But in such a case it is 
probably wisest not to assume a principle even so apparently justified as this, 
and press it to inferences not fully warranted by the letter of the text; but as 
far as possible to refrain from going in our laws beyond what is written. 
Obviously, however, in the face of the likelihood of this being the real principle, 
we cannot enact or continue inforce the law enunciated in the Westminster Con- 
fession: thislaw should apply only to the woman who alone seems to acquire by 
marriage a new set of relations. The prohibitions of affinity with reference to 
the man are confined to the special cases of the direct line of descent, and the 
more special case still of his mother’s sister. These may be thought to rest 
on distinctively social grounds. But explain it as we may, such is the nature 
of the law. Having thus dissented from the special contention of both Dean 
Luccock and Dr. Macgregor in this matter, let us before closing express our 
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delight in the powerful defense both give of the sacredness of the Levitical 
law of degrees and its perpetual validity in the Church of Christ : it is the for- 
mulation of the law of nature for God’s people and is recognized in the New 
Testament.— The Theology of Prayer, as Viewed in the Religion of Nature 
and in the System of Grace. By B. M. Palmer, D.D., LL.D., Pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, New Orleans, La. 8vo, pp. 352. (Richmond, Va. : 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 1894.) Dr. Palmer gives us here a 
comprehensive treatise of the first rank in both thought and expression. It 
is divided into two parts, in the first of which ‘* Prayer in Natural Religion ”’ 
is treated, and in the second, *‘ Prayer in the Religion of Grace.’’ In the 
former portion the various classes of objections to prayer urged by different 
classes of sceptics are collected and refuted ; in the latter a full articulation 
of prayer in the system of grace is attempted. Both tasks are executed 
nobly, with a fullness of thought and a distinction of style which go far to- 
wards satisfying the reader’s every demand.— Progressive Presbyterianism. 
A Plea for Liberty and EnterpriseintheChurch. By the Rev. R. McCheyne 
Edgar, A.M., D.D., Dublin. 18mo, pp. 187. (Belfast: W. Mullan & Son, 
1894.) The occasion of this interesting little book has been the controversy 
in the Irish Presbyterian Church about hymns, instruments and forms of 
prayer. The author has been led to putin this strong plea for liberty in these 
matters: and in this plea, the present writer entirely sympathizes with him. 
The form he has given his plea ought to add great weight to it. He sets forth 
Presbyterianism, in its foundations, essential nature, and historical meaning ; 
and then says: “Is not this system strong enough to allow all reasonable 
liberty, broad enough to embrace all legitimate differences, in modes of wor- 
ship ?”? He who reads Dr. Edgar’s description of what Presbyterianism is, will 
surely answer, Yes. We do not agree with all the details of Dr. Edgar’s pre- 
sentation: for example, we prefer Calvin’s mature judgment as to the 
meaning of 1 Tim. v. 17, as given in his commentary, and the doctrine of the 
nature of elders which results from it, to the theory of the eldership which, 
in his Institutes, he founded on an earlier view of the meaning of that pas- 
sage. But who can gainsay the general drift of the treatise? And how 
could the Presbyterian position be better put than it is in a multitude of 
passages ? Take this for an example: 

“In our Presbyterian Parliaments we do not meet really to make laws, but rather to find out 
on each detail what laws our King has made. As elders we sit at the Lawsgiver’s feet, inquire 
what He hassaid or implied on each subject, and when we have reached His mind upon it, there 
is not another word to be said For here is what our King has done. Instead of perpetually 
interposing, He has put into our hands once for all, His holy Word. ‘ You will find all here,’ 
He virtually says, ‘you need ; but you will require to use your minds diligently to discover My 
mind as registered therein.’ Hence our Presbyterian Church Courts meet to determine what our 
Lord’s will is as indicated in Scripture, and by it to abide. Our Courts have no more right than 
Balaam had to go beyond the Word of the Lord, to do less or more.’’ 

Yes, that is what Presbyterianism is: and that is why its polity is Presby- 
terian, and its doctrine Calvinistic, and its spirit liberally stable and stably 
liberal. It seeks to break the granite wickedness of the world not by petty 
blows of its own, but by being content to be but a hammer in God’s hands. 
—The Expository Times. Edited by the Rev. James Hastings. Vol. v: 
October, 1893, to September, 1894. 4to, pp. vi, 568. (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark ; New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1894.) This de- 
lightfully edited journal continues on its breezy way. Every number brings 
something fresh to its readers. We sometimes wish it did not mince its 
papers so fine ; we scarcely begin to read before we are bidden to stop and wait 
amonth. And its sprightly editorial notes would be more acceptable to us, 
if they were not cut up for us and administered as fragments of meat are to 
children. But few will complain concerning such good mental pabulum, be- 
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cause it is made a bit too easy to take.——The Critical Review of Theological 
and Philosophical Literature. Edited by S. D. F. Salmond, D.D. Vol. iv. 
8vo, pp. 452. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1894.) The fourth volume of this excellent Review has 
brought to us its usual wealth of critical learning. In it about two hundred 
and fifty separate works are estimated, by the hands of some fifty scholars. 
One would think a journal like this would be indispensable to students; and 
this one has exercised a very unusual good judgment in selecting the books 
for notice and almost invariably treats them with scholarly insight. 
Princeton. B. B. WARFIELD. 


V.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


DoEs GoD SEND TROUBLE? By CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, D.D., Min- 
ister of the First Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, N.Y. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1894. 8vo, pp. 93. 


This book is likely to have many readers. Every one knows what trouble 
is, and the author is resolved to console such at all hazards. That itself is 
comforting to one who has not learned consolation in God; and most per- 
sons have not. As the author says: ‘* Human sympathy means much more 
to many people than divine sympathy ”’ (p. 8). This book is mostly purely 
human sympathy. Readers that have found Scriptural consolation in God 
will find that the book is intended to destroy their comfort. The intention 
is announced in part of the title: ‘‘ An earnest effort to discern between 
Christian tradition and Christian truth.”” The tradition in question is de- 
fined (p. 11) as “* two general causes which seem to have spread their in- 
fluence far and wide in the common thought of the age, and to have insinu- 
ated themselves into our ordinary phrases of speech, into our prayers, into 
our hymns, into our devotional literature, and to have brought about a 
popular conception of trouble, sorrow, sickness and death ”’ ‘* as things that 
come from God, things that God sends upon us.’’ These two general 
causes are: ‘‘ first, a distorted view of God’s relations to our sorrows; and 
second, a consequently distorted relation of our life to God.’’ The ‘‘ earnest 
effort’ is to correct the distorted view. The book would show that God 
does not send trouble. 

The above statement about the prevalence of the contrary view is cor- 
rect. What is here called ‘‘ Christian tradition ” has been the universal and 
uniform doctrine of the Christian Church from its beginning. Thus have 
originated the exhortations, the prayers, the hymns, the whole tenor of 
Christian language to which the author refers. The Church owns, and will 
own no prayers or hymns of an opposite sort. Rationalism has proposed 
such for use, but they were never learned by troubled souls, however they 
may have been by those that ‘‘ were not in trouble as other men.’’? The 
author does not disguise this situation. He says (p. 43): ‘‘ These views, 
although in no sense original with the writer, doubtless come to some as 
new views, as views which have not hitherto been entertained among Chris- 
tians ;’? and he makes no effort to show that Christians since the apostles 
have entertained them. 

The book has five chapters. I. The Problem of Consolation.—What 
makes the problem is trouble as it appears in ‘‘ mysterious visitations, the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness, the destruction that walketh at noon- 
day, the railway crash, the financial calamity, the insidious disease, the 
fever’? (p. 12).. The man of straw to be knocked down is set up thus: 
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‘“‘ There is a kind of phraseology in our time which would seek to persuade 
us that it is God who has done these atrocities; that it is God who has 
seized that beauteous child, whose every motion was grace, whose every glance 
was ecstasy, and has tormented it deliberately to death ” (p. 12.) What the 
book contends for is represented thus: ‘‘ What took this child away? Shall 
we say, the will of God? No, let us say the truth, bad drainage and germ 
infection. And God sorrows with us as much as any earthly friends, for He 
no more did it than they. What does it mean then: ‘The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord ?? The Hebrew 
is clear: ‘ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath received ; blessed be His name.’ 
Who could bless the Lord for taking away our beloved? But we can bless 
Him, that since the sad and broken natural order vf disease and death has 
conquered our loved one, the Lord has received to His eternal paradise the 
spirit weloved. Once only in the Bible, so faras I know, isit said of ahuman 
being: ‘God took him away ;’ and that man was Enoch, who did not die”’ 
(p. 16). 

II. The Relations of God to Natural Law, to Chastisement, and to Disci- 
pline.—Here it is premised that ‘‘ the teachings of the New Testament con- 
stitute the final court of appeal. I believe in the perfect unity of that di- 
vine revelation which is contained in the two Testaments. Nevertheless, 
the Bible is used unfairly if used indiscriminately, i. e., without regard to 
dispensational distinctions”? (p. 23). Taking this position, the book makes 
the Old Testament not ‘‘ authoritative for the definition of Christian truth.” 
One may object, what shall we think of Job v. 18: ‘* For he maketh sore and 
bindeth up; he woundeth and his hands make whole ?” Or of Ps. cxix. 
75, “* I know O Lord, that thou in faithfulness hast afflicted me ?”’ Or of Ps. 
Ixvi. 11, ** Thou broughtest us into the net, thou laidest affliction upon our 
loins ?”’ Or of the famines, plagues, defeats and captivities that God is said 
in the Old Testament to have sent upon His people ? But the book rules all 
this out as belonging to another dispensation. Yet the New Testament says 
of such things, they happened for ensamples, and were written for our ad- 
monition (1 Cor. x. 11). 

This chapter takes as its text Gal. vi. 7, styling it, ‘* the inexorable verse.” 
Having defined natural law in words of Henry Drummond, it presents the 
conclusion thus: ‘* That evil and death are not God’s order, not of God’s 
making, but are the effects of man’s misadjustment of himself to the inex- 
orable [unchangeable, he defines] laws of nature.’? Then two questions are 
considered: ‘‘Cannot God readjust the natural order? And, if He can, 
why does He not, and thus prevent suffering ?”” The answer to the first is, 
** Yes, I believe in miracles.”? The answer to the second is: ‘*‘ God does not 
change the natural order, because the natural order is the right order ;” 
which thought is amplified to this effect : ‘‘ As long as it is necessary for the 
present state to continue, it is necessary for the laws of nature to do their 
work, inexorably blessing, inexorably blasting. Man has undone himself 
and his children in God’s fair universe, and the heart of God is sorry for 
him with a divine pity and pain.’”’ ‘‘ But He who died in the earth is risen to 
the heavens, whence He shall come to bring in a new hope ”’ (pp. 26, 27, 31). 
As this is meant for comfort, the comfort seems to be that even God can- 
not help us sufferers, and so help His own pain, while the present state 
continues. The comfort is that expressed by ‘‘ misery loves company.’’ 
The company of a king in poverty must mightily comfort a beggar. The 
company of the King of kings may well comfort us in this necessity of 
trouble. The inexorable text (Gal. vi. 7), however, says: “God is not 
mocked,” which sets all this matter in a very different light. 

** Concerning God’s relation to Chastisement, the New Testament suggests 
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these familiar words: ‘Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.’ By a great 
misfortune in the association of ideas, chastisement is understood by many 
to mean punishment” (p. 32). The book proceeds to correct this. Chris- 
tians observe a distinction between punishment and chastisement, which is 
Scriptural. The distinction is not marked in Scripture by discriminating 
use of these words; nor by the means used. Famine, plague, defeat chas- 
tise the enemies of God; it is penal and is their punishment. The same 
things chastise the people of God; it is for their correction. The distinc- 
tion is in the intention of God who sends the chastisement. But this book 
proceeds to say: ‘‘ Is there any ground in the New Testament for affirming 
that God ever punishes men with physical or material calamities in the pres- 
ent life? None whatever. Punishment is a word never used in the New 
Testament to describe God’s dealings with men in the present life” (p. 33). 
‘*¢ Chastisement is not punishment for sin, but a spiritual process of purifica- 
tion from sin. Chastisement is ‘ to make chaste,’ and ‘ chaste’ is the beau- 
tiful, snowy Latin castus, spotless, pure, holy. Study every passage in the 
New Testament referring to God’s chastisements, and you will not find one 
connected with physical calamities and sorrows. The connection is wholly 
spiritua). Chastisement is the office of the Spirit. Whatever gracious 
work of the Spirit quickens within one the consciousness and conviction of 
sin, is chastisement. Whatever holy chalice of His grace comes to our lips, 
tasting of which we spring renewed into loftier living, that is chastisement, 
a work of the Spirit making the soul chaste, white and knightly for the 
kingdom of God” (pp. 35, 36). ‘* What is the relation of God to Discip- 
line?”’ is answered thus: ‘ Discipline is the education of the disciple, dis- 
cere, to learn. ‘The disciple,’ says the Great Head Master of the school of 
grace, ‘is not above his teacher. It is enough for the disciple that he be as 
his teacher.’ Chastisement is the purifying of man’s spirit. Discipline is 
the education of man’s spirit ” (p. 37). 

The author confounds chastisement and discipline with sanctification. 
But what in these two chapters, as in those that follow, most astounds the 
reader that knows his Bible, is the overturning of Scripture under the guise 
of correcting. distortions of it. Job i. 21 is ignorantly corrected to read: 
‘The Lord hath received.” It is intimated that Gen. v. 24 is the only place 
that speaks of God taking a human being out of this life. But the word for 
**take”’ is the same in Job and in Genesis, in the texts named. So that makes 
two. It is the same in the case of Elijah’s translation (2 Kgs ii. 3) ; and 
again when Elijah prayed: ‘‘ Take away my life,”’ not meaning translation, 
but death; and again of the death of Saul (Hos. xiii. 11). And, unless 
refuge be taken in a quibble about the identical word, the same statement 
occurs in synonymous expression many times (e. g., Ps. cii. 24; xc. 3, 5). 
Having stated that ‘‘ punishment is a word never used,” etc., as above, 
the author says: ‘‘ Christ repudiates the idea of physical retribution in this 
life. We read in St. Luke (xiii. 1-5), ‘ There were some present which told 
him of the Galilzans whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices.’ 
The Lord’s answer clearly shows that this incident was pointed out to him 
as an example of punishment for sin. He answered: ‘ Think ye,’”’ ete. (p. 
34, 35). This reply is quoted as if it obviously repelled this notion, and 
needed no comment. The passage, however, teaches the very contrary. 
Jesus did not imply that the notion was a mistake. Heaccepted the implied 
popular verdict, and added another instance. What He did deny was, that 
the wickedness of those that suffered was greater than that of those that 
were still unpunished; and He warned others that deserved the same, that, 
unless they repented, they must meet a like fate. He meant the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Of course Heb. x. 29, ‘‘ Of how much sorer punishment,” etc., 
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would be objected to the statement that ‘‘ punishment is a word never used,”? 
etc. The author is armed to meet that. He interposes his shield of ‘‘ dispen- 
sational distinction.”?> Not the Old Testament dispensation now; but “a 
future dispensation.” ‘ Trampling under foot the Son of God,’’ “ despising 
the Spirit of God,”’ must be doings ‘‘ later on,’’ in another state (p. 35); “ if 
any soul were finally and forever to put Christ aside (and on this side of the 
grave it is impossible for us to understand what that may mean, or to know 
what dealings souls may have with Christ hereafter) (p. 53). It is, however, 
possible for us to know, and it is clearly known, that in Heb. x. 26-31, 
“trampling under foot the Son of God, and doing despite unto the Spirit of 
grace,’’ describe the conduct of Jews that rejected Christ. And ‘‘ how 
much sorer punishment ”’ means the same as “‘ a fearful looking for of judg- 
ment and fiery indignation which shall devour the adversaries ;”? and both 
intimate the destruction of Jerusalem, and rejection of the Jews; which 
also came to pass, and was and is their punishment. 

What this book says about chastisement from the text: ‘‘ Whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth ’’ (Heb. xii. 6; Prov. iii. 12), is inexcusable. ‘‘ Chas- 
tise, chastisement ’’ (paideuein, paideia) are treated as if they were the 
original ; and even then erroneously, because purely etymologically. And 
the text is treated as if the next clause were not there: ‘“* And scourgeth 
every son whom he receiveth.”” All depends on the meaning of the Greek 
words, about which there is no more obscurity than about ‘“‘ scourgeth.”’ 
Pilate said twice of Jesus: ‘I will chastise him’? (Luke xxiii. 16, 22). 
Paul says of his scourgings and stonings: ‘‘Chastised but not killed ”’ 
(2 Cor. vi. 9): and speaking of believers that incurred ‘* weakness, and sick- 
ness, and death,’’ he says: ‘* When we are judged we are chastened of the 
Lord, that we may not be condemned with the world” (1 Cor. xi. 32). 
But the context is enough to show what chastisement means in the author’s 
text: ‘‘ We had fathers of our flesh to chasten us.”’ That was parental pun- 
ishment. And what God does in like parental fashion, instead of being ‘‘a 
spiritual process,’’ is described thus: ‘* All chastening seemeth for the pres- 
ent to be not joyous, but grievous.’’ Afterwards, to them that are exer- 
cised thereby, comes the fruit, sanctification, which the author confounds 
with chastisement. Thus it is no misfortune that chastisement is under- 
stood to mean punishment. But for this book to explain chastisement as it 
does, and from this text, and to say that chastisement is the office of the 
Spirit, is misfortune enough to condemn it as worse than worthless for dis- 
cerning between tradition and Christian truth. 

Discipline is discoursed on in a way to make the ignorant reader suppose 
he is receiving teaching directly from the New Testament. Matt. x. 24 is 
cited; and it appears as if the ‘“‘ discipline ”’ spoken of and “ disciple ’’ in the 
text were etymologically related. Their common Latin derivation is given 
as if it were expounding original Scripture. But ‘‘ discipline” (if it were 
found in our English New Testaments, which it is not) would be the transla- 
tion of paideia, the word that is translated ‘‘ chastisement,’’ and “‘ nurture ”’ 
(Eph. vi. 4), and “ instruction”? (2 Tim. iii. 16). Thus the book’s repre- 
sentation about chastisement and discipline ‘‘ makes two bites of a cherry,”’ 
and magnifies them into two cherries. 

ILI. The Historic Atonement and Punishment of Sin.—The author says: 
‘*T have no desire to state a ‘ theory of the Atonement.’ ” ‘ Let us think of 
the death of Christ as the historic Atonement, an event of time’ (p. 45). 
Nothing more is said to make clearer what distinguishes ‘‘ the historic Atone- 
ment’ from what is commonly called ‘the Atonement.’’ But spite of dis- 
claimer, the author does state a theory. He calls it: ‘‘ Stating the ground 
upon which we maintain our position in three words: The Historic Atone . 
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ment’ (p. 45). After witnessing, as above, his way of treating Scripture, it 
is to be expected that his theory reflects Scripture doctrine in a distorted 
way ; and such is the fact. 

IV. The Will of God and the Tendency of Nature.—The contention of 
this chapter may be represented by one expression taken from a page full of 
ringing chimes: ‘‘ Never were words, meant to comfort, so turned into an 
instrument of needless torture as these words: ‘ Thy will be done’ ” (p. 57). 
The thing combatted is named: ‘* This attempt to persuade ourselves that 
it is God’s will that we suffer, and all the consequent efforts of religious 
philosophy to reconcile a God of love with a will so terrific ” (p.61). Familiar 
texts, that are rightly regarded as obviously teaching the doctrine, are no- 
ticed. Matt. x. 29, 30, ‘‘ A sparrow shall not fall,” etc. is called a beauti- 
ful truth, but the inference that sickness, etc., happen to us according to the 
will of God is pronounced ‘‘a terrible deduction.”? 1 Pet. iv. 19, ‘‘ Them 
that suffer according to the will of God,’’ because it refers to persecutions, 
is declared to have nothing to do with ‘‘ the natural routine of sickness and 
death.’? Matt. xxvi. 42, ‘‘ Thy will be done” is represented as ‘* language 
divinely unique,”? which it is presumption for us ‘‘to make our com- 
monplace ”’ (pp. 63, 64). But from the beginning believers learned to say 
these words, ‘‘ The will of the Lord be done”’ (Acts xxi. 14) as the supremest 
effort to be Christlike; and 1 Pet. ii. 21-23 is precise exhortation so to 
do. The words of Christ in the garden are the real source of the Christian 
use of these words for comfort. But the author denies this, and is pleased 
to make the petition of the Lord’s Prayer that source (p. 64), because it can 
so easily be shown that the words have not precisely that meaning there. 
He accordingly bestows eight pages on the easy task of showing what ‘‘ Thy 
will be done ’’ means there, and that its alleged common use ‘‘is tradition’s 
clumsy hand tearing a glorious sentence out of its environment, and using 
it for a purpose never contemplated by its Author ”’ (p. 65). 

By way of preface, he says: ‘‘I have laboriously and freshly examined 
every single passage in the New Testament bearing upon suffering and afflic- 
tion. I fail to find one which warrants the belief that sickness and death 
are the will of God, sent directly by His hand upon us” (p. 66). Thus the 
Old Testament, which abounds in expressions that teach this belief, is ignored 
as a source of knowledge of the subject in hand. But even in the New Tes- 
tament others may be more successful than the author. Jesus said of one, 
that he was born blind, ‘‘ that the works of God should be made manifest in 
him ’”’ (John ix. 3). He said of another, that his sickness and death were 
‘*for the glory of God, that the Son of God might be glorified thereby ”’ 
(John xi. 4). And that man’s sorrowing sisters said, what Jesus had Him- 
self intimated before to His disciples: ‘‘ Lord, if thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died ”’ (vers. 15, 21, 32). And Acts xii. 23 says of Herod: 
‘*The Lord smote him, because he gave not God the glory; and he was 
eaten up of worms, and gave up the ghost.”’ And the Revelation alone 
affords too many expressions of the same truth to be quoted. Of course, the 
author has his defense for all this. It is his ‘‘dispensational ”’ device. He 
would use it, as he does in the case of Ananias and Sapphira, where he points 
the contrast between his views and the view, ‘‘ that death sometimes smites 
directly an evil-doer in the sinful act, even as Ananias and Sapphira were 
miraculously smitten at a time in the history of the Church when miracles 
were needed for the accrediting and enforcement of a new dispensation ” (p. 
44). Such devices may exempt one from believing any Scriptural doctrine 
except such as he would anyway believe without the Scriptures. 

V. The Duty, the Comfort, and the Power of Prayer.—This book repudiates 
every conceivable relation of human troubles to God except that which is 
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expressed thus: ‘‘My Father, my Saviour, my Comforter, none of these 
things are from Thee, or of Thee. Thou hatest them as I hate them; they 
are foreign to Thee; they are alien and antagonistic to Thy will; they are 
the fruits of sin and the malign deeds of the devil’’ (p. 83). This chapter 
aims to represent prayer consistently with that. It is not successful even 
with prayer such as it represents prayer to be; much less with prayer such as 
humble believers justly use by direction of God’s Word. The chapter has 
seventeen pages, but only four and a half directly treat the three points 
named in its title. The Duty is resolved into ‘‘a God-given instinct never 
to be repressed without sin ”’ (p. 89). The Comfort is this, that one “‘ goes to 
God without misgivings; he pours out to his Father the pent-up emotions of 
the heart without the sinister after-thought that he has been confiding in his 
tormentor ’’ (p. 91). The Power is subjective and objective; subjective, as 
‘“¢a power sent in to strengthen the spirit of him who prays ;’’ objective, as 
“* effective to accomplish as well as to sustain.’’ Three situations are briefly 
pictured as illustrative of this objective power, of which the following is 
clearest: ‘‘Is our dearest one stricken with illness? With what reason- 
ableness can we pray. that He, to whom all hearts and minds lie open, may 
so calm the mental life of the sufferer, and may so guide the judgment and 
inspire the skill of those who minister to sickness, that blessed relief and re- 
covery may ensue!’’ (pp. 91,92). Even the modicum of power in God to 
help which this representation implies, referred as it is all and only to His 
wisdom, logically involves the truth against which this book so passionately 
contends, viz., that the providence of God extends to all evils that afflict 
men, ‘‘and that not by a bare permission, but such as hath joined with it a 
most wise and powerful bounding, and otherwise ordering and governing 
them, in a manifold dispensation, to his own holy ends” (Confession of 
Faith, v. 4). If God may recover the sick, or even if ‘*‘ recovery ensues ”’ 
as the effect of His intervention, then the sick are sick by His permission, 
and according to His will, till He wills their recovery. A book that, for its 
size, says so much, and that so passionately, about God not sending trouble, 
might be expected to devote more than one page to an account of how God 
counteracts the troubles of His people who are suffering, whether He sent 
the trouble or not. But only one page is devoted to this subject, called here 
““the objective power of prayer.’? Perhaps the author saw, as almost every 
one else would see, that he must be brief there, to escape surrendering by 
his last pages all that he has vehemently affirmed in the rest of his book. 
Philadelphia. SAMUEL T. LOWRIE. 


Won by Love; or, They Heard His Voice. By Mrs.S.S. Wood. (Amer- 
ican Tract Society.) This isa pleasing fiction, showing how a household is 
made happy by true affection, and how the hearing of God’s voice leads to the 
conquest of bodily appetites and the lusts of the mind. Differences of natu- 
ral character are nicely discriminated and the adaptation of the Gospel to 
them all is successfully shown.—From the same publishers comes a similar 
volume: Paths and By-paths. By Mrs. A. M. Pickford. The ‘ Paths” 
referred to in the title are those of duty, the ‘‘ By-paths”’ those in which 
there is a simulation of duty but not the full reality. There are some fine, 
studies of character in regard to the fundamentals of the religious life, and 
the whole tone of the book is wholesome and helpful.——The Religion of the 
Future. By the Rev. David James Burrell, D.D. (lbid.) This volume, 
which is named from the title of the first sermon, contains thirty-six 
discourses marked by the same features which have characterized previous 
volumes from the same source. They are not profound nor particularly 
brilliant, but they are interesting and readable, setting forth evangelical and 
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practical truth in a very engaging way. In any case where the absence of a 
minister requires that a sermon be read by a layman, one of these discourses 
will be found just what is needed.—— Die Religidse Volkslitteratur der Fvan- 
gelischen Kirche Deutschlands in einem Abriss ihrer Geschichte. Von Her- 
mann Beck. (Gotha: F. A. Perthes.) B. Westermann and Co. have sent 
us this volume, which is a fine specimen of German thoroughness. It traces 
the course of the popular religious literature of the Evangelical Church of 
Germany from the Reformation period down to our own day with compre- 
hensive fullness, and, so far as we are able to judge, with accuracy and 
impartiality. After seeing the richness of this literature as here presented, 
one does not wonder so much at the fact that while the scholars and 
theologians of Germany often go far astray, yet the heart of the Church still 
adheres to the ancient faith. The reading of this well-made volume’makes 
one long for a like account of the popular religious literature of English- 
speaking Protestants. Such an account would show our debt to Germany, 
which however is not so great as the Germans’ debt to us.——The Art of 
Illustration. By C. H. Spurgeon. (Wilbur F. Ketcham.) This volume is 
full of the brightness and good sense usual in Mr. Spurgeon’s writings. - He 
handles his theme in a racy and interesting manner, and few men can read 
what he says without receiving useful suggestions.. The book consists of 
lectures delivered in the Pastor’s College, some of which were not revised 
by the author—a fact clearly apparent to a careful reader.—The Bells of 
Is ; or, Voices of Human Need and Sorrow. Echoes from My Early Pastorate. 
By F. B. Meyer, B.A. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) This slender volume, 
which takes its title from a romantic legend of Brittany, recounts in an 
interesting way some of the experiences of Mr. Meyer while a pastor in 
Leicester. They are full of suggestiveness to clerical readers and give a clue 
to the remarkable success of Mr. Meyer in larger spheres.—— The Church 
and the Kingdom. By Washington Gladden. (Ibid.) The object of the 
two addresses contained in this volume is to urge upon the Church its socio- 
logical duty. Dr. Gladden quotes a socialist objection to Christianity that 
it makes self-love the central principle, and says that the pulpit forty years 
ago gave ground for this charge. So did our Lord. He said, ‘‘ Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures, etc.’’ ‘* He that believeth shall be saved,” etc. So 
did the apostles. The salvation they preached was from the dominion as 
well as the penalty of sin; and it was, and it is, the first thing for any 
natural man to seek. If he obtains this, duties to others will follow of 
course. If he does not obtain it, as well whistle jigs to a milestone as 
preach to him altruistic motives. The first and last business of the 
pulpit is to make godly men and women in Christ Jesus, and if this be done, 
all things else will come in due time. Dr. Gladden justly rejects the strange 
dictum of Dr. Lyman Abbott, ‘“‘ To love one’s neighbor as one’s self is not 
the Christian law of love ; it is the Jewish law of justice ;’”’ but he asserts that 
the Decalogue does not furnish ‘the Christian rule of life.”’ Herein he 
differs both from our Lord (Luke x. 28) and from the Apostle Paul (Rom. 
xiii. 8-10). Christ summarized the whole law (Matt. xxii. 40) into supreme 
love to God and the love of our neighbor as ourselves. The former implies 
the latter, nor can the latter exist without the former.—— The Gospel of St. 
John. By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. (A. C. Armstrong & Son.) This 
is simply another volume of the author’s commentaries on the International 
Sunday-school Lessons, and is therefore not a detailed exposition of the 
whole Gospel, but only remarks upon special passages. It is, however, well 
worthy of any man’s perusal, whether lay or clerical, because it is so fresh, 
vigorous and correct. The author has a wonderful faculty of seizing upon 
the heart of a passage and stating it with precision and force.——The New 
13 
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Acts of the Apostles; or, The Marvels of Modern Missions. By Arthur T. 
Pierson. (The Baker & Taylor Co.) This volume contains what was 
delivered in Scotland, 1893, on the Foundation of the Duff Missionary Lec- 
tureship. One fails to see the modesty or the propriety of the first title of the 
book, since there is the greatest conceivable contrast between the simple, 
lucid, straightforward narrative of the sacred writer and the wordy, tumid 
and complex prelections of the modern lecturer. The book contains much 
excellent and striking matter, the brief notices of eminent missionaries* and 
of remarkable successes being very well done. Yet it seems to us that if 
the arrangement had been simpler and the pages fewer, the usefulness of 
the record would be largely increased. Still, as it is, a wide circulation of 
the volume is very desirable, as it sets forth the origin, the underlying prin- 
ciples, the methods and the results of the great missionary enterprise with 
enthusiastic fervor. There is a copious Index and also a chromo-lithographic 
map of the world, showing the prevailing religions and the progress of Prot- 
estant missions, and a very useful and suggestive Appendix.——The First 
Words from God; or, Truths Made Known in the First Two Chapters of His 
Holy Word. Also The Harmonizing of the Records of the Resurrection 
Morning. By Francis W. Upham, LL.D. (New York: Hunt & Eaton; 
Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts.) The comments of the venerable author 
upon the opening chapters of the inspired Book are devout and earnest, but 
sometimes he pushes things to an extreme. Thus he quotes the third and 
fourth verses of the first chapter of John’s Gospel, and says truly that the 
punctuation found in the common version was unknown to the ante-Nicene 
Church, who with one consent pointed the words so as to read, ‘*‘ Without 
Him was not anything made; that which hath been made was life in Him.” 
Accepting this view, Dr. Upham says that the earth is a living thing, and 
identifies this with the old cosmologic belief of the anima mundi. Whereas 
the point seems to be that not only was everything made by the Word, but 
whatever was made has the ground of its continuing existence in Him. The 
evangelist means not that each and every created thing, whether plant, 
animal, man or the earth itself, lives, but that they are what they are by 
virtue of their relation to the eternal Word. The Revised Version puts the 
ancient punctuation in the margin, and there are many who hold with Bishop 
Westcott that it is entitled to a place in the text. The suggestion Dr. Up- 
ham makes as to harmonizing the accounts of our Lord’s resurrection is 
worthy of consideration—that there were two visits of the women to the 
tomb—but we by no means agree with him as to. the importance of the mat- 
ter. Weare sure of the fact, and we may feel reasonably sure that if we 
knew all that occurred on that memorable morning, the discrepancies of the 
witnesses would at once be solved.— The Heresy of Cain. By George 
Hodges, Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. (T. 
Whittaker.) The heresy referred to is of course the one exemplified in 
Cain’s question, ‘‘ Am I my brother’s keeper ?’’ Dean Hodges attacks with 
great force all forms of indifference to the claims of humanity, and says 
many pungent things. The diffusion of his book among churchmen and 
others would certainly do good. The author is master of a clear, simple, 
incisive style which leaves no one in doubt for a moment as to his meaning, 
and he puts his thoughts in such a way as to arrest attention. Yet we 
observe some slips. The first chapter is headed ‘‘ The New Philanthropy,”’ 
as if altruistic efforts now for the first time appeared. Again (p. 61) we 
read of ‘‘ This sharp and foolish distinction between the sacred and the 
secular,” but if no such distinction exists, then language must be made 
over. On pp. 79, 80 there is a curious piece of exegesis. Blasphemy against 


* Yet one wonders that David Brainerd is mentioned only once (p. 73), and that ew passant. 
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the Son which is capable of pardon is ‘‘ theological heresy,”’ but blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost is *‘ moral heresy.’? Alas for the theological teacher 
who makes more of ethics than of dogma! A similar niaiserie occurs on 
p. 151, where we are told that our Lord’s beatitude, ‘*‘ Blessed are the meek,”’ 
means and should be rendered, ** Blessed are they that have good manners.”’ 
But there are some better sentiments, such as, ‘* Christian unity is likely to 
come about not by agreement in polity or creed but by codperation,”’ or 
“The Christian religion was not brought into the world to take a single 
honest pleasure out of it, but to bring a great deal of pleasure into it.’”,-—— 
At Dawn of Day. Thoughts for the Morning Hour. Compiled and Arranged 
by Jeanie A. Bates Greenough. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) This volume 
consists of a selection of prose and another of poetry for every day in the 
year. The whole is done with an acute sense of the fitness of things. Inva- 
lids and others who have leisure in the morning will find in these appropriate 
selections just what will give a right tone to thought and feeling for the 
day. The publishers have issued the volume in a very tasteful form. 
New York. TALBOT ‘W. CHAMBERS. 


VI.—HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 


Town LIFE IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. By Mrs. J. R. GREEN. 
New York and London: Macmillan & Co, 1894. 8vo, Vol. i, pp. xiv, 
441, Index; Vol. ii, pp. vii, 476. 


These substantial and delightful volumes, Mrs. Green tells us in her 
Preface, are a development of her husband’s brief but brilliant sketch of the 
English towns in his History of the English People. They are a welcome 
addition to the literature of a subject full of vital interest and singularly 
neglected by writers in the English language. For while a great deal of 
light has been thrown on the history of English towns by the series of 
volumes of Historic Towns edited by Prof. Freeman and some similar 
publications, there has been wanting any well-considered treatise gathering 
up the work of local inquirers in a general survey. This Mrs. Green has 
supplied in a book as distinguished for its clearness and simplicity of style 
as for its breadth of scholarship and wealth of illustration. Perhaps the 
most valuable result of her inquiries is the evidence offered of the long 
constitutional training of the citizens of English municipalities. We have 
presented to us the history of century-long struggles for autonomy 
against kings and feudal overlords both lay and ecclesiastical, the results: 
of which were written and rewritten in charters of liberties and of privilege 
gained and lost and recovered in fierce and uncertain struggles. We see in 
this a fresh reason for the sturdy resistance which the lawyer element offered 
from its first entrance into parliament to the encroachment of royal preroga- 
tive, and are able to trace the independent spirit of the Commons to its true 
training ground. In these municipalities, far less splendid in their history 
than the free cities of the Empire or the French commune, we find the 
hardy spirit of self-respecting labor which made them the cradle of liberty 
and the foster mother of the wandering workingmen of all the world, nota- 
bly of Fleming and Huguenot; a spirit which blossomed in the rich mer- 
chant adventurers of Elizabeth’s reign, and the great trading companies of 
later times, and bore fruit in New England thrift not less than in England’s 
commercial conquest of the world. 

This constitutional question is, however, apparently of far less prominence 
than industrial and economic questions, The industrial problem is ap- 
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proached in the second chapter on “‘ The Industrial Revolution of the Fif- 
teenth Century,” and is frequently reverted to, but is left in a very indeter- 
minate condition for want of adequate data. The relation of capital to 
labor, the true industrial attitude of the guild system at its height, is one of 
the most interesting of Middle Age questions, and it is to be regretted that 
Mrs. Green’s researches should still leave so much room for uncertainty. 
The social condition of the towns is brought out in chapters on ‘‘ The Common 
Life of the Town,” ‘“‘ The Towns People,” ‘“ The Town Manners,” ‘‘ The 
Town Market,” etc., all of which are exceedingly interesting and instruc- 
tive. Yet we miss the vital spark of the dead husband’s pen. The page is not 
a moving panorama of men and things. We do not feel the touch of living 
hands, but look rather into the record-books of a bygone age. The institu- 
tions of the towns rather than the old dwellers in the towns come before us. 
We have but a brief passage on the schools which were springing up. Noth- 
ing of the religious life in towns still full of cowled monks and friars of or- 
ders gray and still harboring the simple preachers of the Lollard movement 
of the last days of the fourteenth century, and scarcely any account of the 
home life which was ripening into the deep and real basis of the Reforma- 
tion’s religious and moral renaissance. These volumes, in short, look at town 
life from the economic, industrial and constitutional side. They present that 
side with delightful literary skill as well as with rich research, but we could 
wish for a little more of the real life of simple burger folks, for a few more 
sketches of individual men and women, for a glimpse into the monastery 
which fought the battle against municipal freedom, and into the hostelry as 
well as the guild hall. 

The bookmaking is substantial and the printed page unsurpassed for the 
excellence of its typography and the quality of the paper. Would that all 
books were as easy to read. 

Lafayette College. ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 


THE Story OF JAPAN. By DAvip MurrAy, LL.D., Late Adviser to the 
Japanese Minister of Education. New York: G. P. Putnam/’s Sons, 
1894. 


This is one in the series of ‘‘ The Story of the Nations” issued by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. To write such an account of Japan for the American reader 
that he gets an intelligent idea of its mythical past and its actual present, 
requires a skill and learning which we feel that Dr. Murray fully possesses. 
That he has given an excellent account of Japan even the Japanese them- 
selves affirm. One educated Japanese commends the book as giving him in- 
formation about his country of which he did not know before. Another 
praises it highly and can see only two errors, one, geographical where the 
names of some provinces have been left out; the other, a mistake in the 
translation of a Chinese translation. The book was written, however, espe- 
cially for an audience that did not know Japan intimately. “To inform this 
audience was Dr. Murray’s purpose. He has accomplished it admirably. We 
fee] that the story of Japan has been told us so that now we have an intelli- 
gent conception of its history. 

There are two sources of information for the early history of Japan—Kojiki 
or Records of Ancient Matters; Nihongi or Chronicles of Japan. From 
these Dr. Murray has drawn in writing the earlier chapters of his book. In 
treating of their myths and legends, the beginning of their empire and such 
subjects, he uses a wise caution. He has let the legendary period speak only 
in order to tell what it is. He but shows its form, the many beliefs of the 
people and their culture, allowing the people to pass before us in such a way 
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that we get an excellent knowledge of them without being wearied by de- 
tails. 

The American reader is interested in the part Commodore Perry played in 
the opening up of Japan to foreign countries. It puzzled us a little to know 
why the Revolution of 1868 was so easily accomplished. This is explained. 
The theory of the Japanese government is that of an Absolute Monarchy. 
The Emperor is supposed to have supreme authority. But there is no fun- 
damental law of succession to regulate accession to the throne. During the 
life of the Emperor one of his sons is selected. This selection was usually 
made after consultation with the army officers who wielded great influence. 
Gradually the Emperor became a figurehead and the army officer or Shogun 
the virtual ruler. Several of the Shoguns were able, powerful men. 
Through them feudalism was established in Japan. This feudalism was 
more oppressive on all classes than its European brother. Besides, there was 
always a lawful Emperor to whom the loyalty of the people could turn, when 
averse to the rule of the Shoguns. Before the coming of Commodore Perry 
this sentiment of loyalty to the Emperor and opposition to the Shoguns had 
increased. Also the Emperor and his party meant progress. The Shoguns 
and their party, the rigid observance of the past. The revolution then was 
the emancipation of the Emperor and the subjection of all to his rightful 
authority. Dr. Murray tells the story in such a clear way that we get a very 
intelligent account of it. 

He has given a just and impartial account of the history of the Jesuit 
Mission of the seventeenth century. No one can read it without feeling that 
the author treats both sides in a fair way, as only a true historian can. 

The reformation in Japan affords a most interesting study for the histori- 
cal student. That first contact with foreign influence which hastened the 
overthrow of the Shoguns and firmly established the Emperor as a sole ruler, 
shows that the desire of the Japanese is rather for progress. Now also the 
rapid spread of Christianity with them is another phase of interesting study 
and speculation. The Japanese, from their past history and present indica- 
tions, are a people of remarkable intelligence. They are the only one of the 
Oriental nations, thus far, who have been willingly influenced by Western 
civilization, and been skillful enough to engraft it on their parent institu- 
tions and life. 


New Brunswick, N. J. ALAN D. CAMPBELL. 


Primitive Civilizations ; or, Outlines of the History of Ownership in Archaic 
Communities. By E. J. Simcox. 8vo, Vol. i, pp. x, 576; Vol. ii, pp. vi, 554. 
Index. (London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co.; New York: Macmillan & 
Co., 1894.) These able and scholarly volumes are based upon the view that 
‘*the history of civilization is, in a great measure, the history of the pro- 
gressive appropriation by mankind of the various resources of the natural 
world. To know what men do and what they have is to know practically all 
that history can tell us about what they are A complete history of 
ownership would thus furnish a complete history of civilization or of the 
human race.’? There is obviously more in the conclusion than is contained 
in the premises here, even when explained by the author in a liberal way: 
‘* For the character of religious beliefs, the state of art and science and the 
course of political and social development are all reflected in proprietary insti- 
tutions.’? Though we may differ with this view, we cannot but recognize the 
broad knowledge brought to bear on the early civilization of Egypt, Baby- 
lon, Phoenicia and other Mediterranean lands, and China. The work is done 
in a most praiseworthy manner throughout, and is a real contribution to the 
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literature of a very important subject. The bookmaking is good, though we 
could wish that less matter had been crowded into each page.——History of 
the Philosophy of History. By Robert Flint, Professor in the University of 
Edinburgh, etc. 8vo, pp. xxvii, 705. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1894.) This isa reprint with large additions of a volume published twenty 
years ago. As it stands it is only an inquiry into the views held by French 
writers of the philosophy of history. Other volumes are to extend the inquiry 
to Germany, England and Italy, the author’s own views being held in reserve 
till the conclusion of his critical survey. This volume is able and interest- 
ing, and the introductory chapter on the Nature and Scope of History is 
especially sound and valuable. —— Civilization During the Middle Ages ; espe- 
cially in Relation to Modern Civilization. By George Burton Adams, Pro- 
fessor of History in Yale Univerity. 8vo, pp. viii, 468. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1894.) This is an able survey of an important 
epoch, but it does not from a present-day standpoint fulfill the promise of its 
title. It is confined to a study of institutional and constitutional growth, 
and does not embrace the potent influences of an industrial, economic and 
social nature which we now associate with the idea of civilization; still less 
does it enter upon such questions as the literary and artistic evolution of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance suggest. —— Europe, 1598-1715. By Henry 
O. Wakeman, M.A., Tutor of Keble College, Oxford, etc., being Period V in 
the series of ‘‘ Periods of European History.”’ 8vo, pp. viii, 392. (New York: 
Macmillan & Co., 1894.) This isan excellent sketch ofa very im Yrtant period, 
or more properly of two periods: The Counter-Reformation and the Thirty 
Years’ War being the first, and The Growth of the New Monarchies the 
second. The importance of the latter is seen when it is remembered that the 
period covers the reigns of Louis XLV in France, William III in England, 
The Great Elector in Brandenburg, Charles XII in Sweden and Peter the 
Great in Russia. —-The Napoleonic revival continues with many new 
works and new editions, among which we notice: The Pasquier Memoirs. 
Edited by Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier. 3 Vols., 8vo, with portraits. (New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1893 and 1894.) Pasquier belonged to the old 
official nobility and was opposed to the principles of the Revolution. By 
nature and policy a moderate, he managed to escape the dangers of the Reign 
of Terror, became reconciled to the rule of Napoleon, rose to a place in the 
council of State, to a peerage and to the prefecture of police. These are a 
lawyer’s carefully studied narrative, rich in stories well supported by evidence 
from the archives of the police department, and a welcome variation from the 
usual eulogies and attacks which have darkened the outlines of Napoleon’s 
character.—— Memoirs of Baron de Marbot. Translated by A.J. Butler. Pp. 
viii, 696. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1893.) This is a slightly 
abridged, one-volume edition of these highly entertaining memoirs, almost the 
best military memoirs of the period. —LEurope, 1789-1815. By H. Morse 
Stephens, M.A. Pp. xvi,423. Maps. (New York: Macmillan & Co., 1894.) 
This is an admirable outline of the epoch of the Revolution and the Empire, 
written in Prof. Stephens’ brilliant style and in the spirit which character- 
izes the two volumes thus far published of his French Itevolution; a 
spirit which, if somewhat severe on the men of ideas and somewhat too 
kind to the men of action, is yet calm and critical and even judicial.——Life 
and Letters of Erasmus. By J. A. Froude. Pp. 433. Index. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1894.) This volume is made up of twenty lectures 
delivered at Oxford, in 1893-4, and is a summary of the life of Erasmus 
largely as told by himself in his vivacious and delightful letters. By tem- 
perament, Prof. Froude finds a fellow-spirit in Erasmus, and he tells his story 
with the zest of an apologist. There is no attempt to take up any of the 
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more recondite questions affecting Erasmus and his works, no critical study 
of editions, etc., but a brief, direct and entertaining narrative which should 
be very popular.——Sources of the Constitution of the United States. By 
Rev. C. Ellis Stevens, LL.D. Pp. xiii, 277. (New York: Macmillan & Co., 
1894.) This is a painstaking study of the origin of our Constitution in all 
its details. It seems to be inspired by opposition to Mr. Douglas Campbell’s 
Puritan in Holland, England and America, and is written in something of 
a polemic spirit which would otherwise be hard to explain, since what he 
labors to prove is practically universally conceded. We must dissent from 
the very mechanical view of the transmission of national institutions devel- 
oped in the first chapter. Otherwise we commend the book as a useful man- 
ual.—In the Johns Hopkins University Studies in History and Political Sci- 
ence, edited by Prof. H. B. Adams, we have Nos. vii-xii, in the Eleventh 
series, and Nos. i-vii, in the Twelfth series, as follows: The Condition of the 
Western Farmer. As Illustrated by the Economic History of a Nebraska 
Township. By ArthurF. Bentley, A.B. Pp. 92. A thorough study of the 
local effect of agricultural depression as an economic and social factor. The 
writer thinks that *‘ a skillful, energetic, economical farmer who knows how 
to avail himself of every advantage will probably be able with average good 
luck to pay off in time even a heavy debt incurred in the purchase of a farm.”? 
In other words, thrift and not theft is the solution of the present economic 
pinch. History of Slavery in Connecticut. By Bernard C. Steiner, Ph.D. 
Pp. 84. An interesting chapter in the old story of man’s inhumanity to man, 
with some reliefs from the noble presence of Prudence Crandall and her 
helpers. Local Government in the South and Southwest. By Prof, Edward 
W. Bemis, Ph.D. Pp. 108. A continuation of the series of studies in local gov- 
ernment in the United States.—— The Cinncinati Southern Railway. A Study 
in Municipal Activity. By J. H. Hollander. Pp. 96. A very interesting paper 
on a unique and important economic undertaking. While many railways 
have been built by local codperation, this road built to open out a distant 
field for a city’s trade is exceptional.——The Constitutional Beginnings of 
North Carolina. By John Spencer Bassett. Pp. 73. Contains an account of 
the county palatine in England and America, and a careful study of the re- 
markable first constitution drafted by John Locke, which, if philosophical, 
was utterly absurd.——The Carolina Pirates and Colonial Commerce, 1670- 
1740. By Shirley Casler Hughson. Pp. 134. An interesting monograph open- 
ing up a comparatively untouched field.— Leonidas Polk, Bishop and Gen- 
eral. By William M. Polk, M.D., LL.D. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. x, 349, viii, 442. 
Index. (New York: Longmans, 1893.) This is a carefully prepared biog- 
raphy of a striking figure in our recent history. Written from a Confederate 
standpoint, some statements seem distorted by partisanship, but due allow- 
ance must be made for differences of opinion. The book is excellent in 
style and attractive in appearance. ——We have several interesting volumes 
of the series of ‘‘ Rulers of India,” edited by Sir William Hunter Wilson, 
from the Clarendon Press, Oxford. They are: Akbar. By Colonel G. B. Mal- 
leson. Pp. 204. A very good, though highly condensed account of the roman- 
tic career of the great descendant of Gengis Khan, who established the 
Mogul rule in India. Akbar has been called, not without reason, ‘‘ the 
greatest of Indian rulers,’ and he deserves a high place among the great 
administrators of the world, as well as among its great conquerors.——Au- 
rauzib. By Stanley Lane Poole, 1893. Pp. 212. The life of this great-grandson 
and successor of Akbar is the story of a splendid failure. Reversing the 
policy of broad toleration which had confirmed the kingdom to his race. 
Aurauzib sowed the seeds of ruin. The man isa noble, if misguided, hero, 
and the story of his life as thrilling as a tale of the Arabian Nights.——Mad- 
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hava Rao Sindhia called Madhoji. By H.G. Keene. Madhoji, who founded 
Maharata rule on the ruins of the Mogul Empire, was scarcely less of a sol- 
dier or statesman than the founder of the Mogul rule. His story involves a 
more complex stage setting, and while told with force is not so satisfactorily 
compressed into the small compass of these volumes as the lives already men- 
tioned. His relations with European nations, however, give his life a more 
general interest than theirs——An Introduction to the Study of Political 
Economy. By Luigi Cossa. Translated by Louis Dyer, M.A., Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. Pp. xi, 587. (London: Macmillan & Co., 1893.) This is an 
admirable guide to the literature of political economy and a very valuable 
work. The first 110 pages are devoted to ‘‘ the theoretical part ;’’ the remain- 
der of the book to ‘‘ the historical ;” each section is accompanied by an ex- 
haustive list of the authorities on the topic discussed, among the writers of 
Italy, France, Germany, England and America, and there is a good account 
of the various schools of economic thought in the countries mentioned and 
also in Spain, Portugal, Scandinavia, etc. This book is indispensable to the 
student of economics. 
Lafayette College. ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 


VIL—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Life in Ancient Egypt. Described by Adolf Erman. Translated by H. 
M. Tirard. With 400 Llustrations in the Text and 11 Plates. Royal 8vo, 
pp. xii, 570. (London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1894.) Here we 
have a volume published with a sumptuousness which is only the suitable 
indication of its value. Prof. Erman made himself known as a trust- 
worthy authority in matters Egyptian by his Neuegyptische Grammatik, 
published in 1880, which has been followed by the excellent Mgyptische 
Grammatik, issued in 1894 as one of Reuther’s Porta Linguarum Orienta- 
lium. His gypten, of which the present volume is a translation, has for 
nearly a decade been the recognized handbook on its subject. It ought to 
have been put into English long since, but if it has waited long it has found 
now an adequate translator, and appears in this noble volume with such 
slight alterations and additions as make it practically a corrected edition. 
‘“‘Herr Erman,” the translator informs us, ‘‘ wishes to inform his English 
readers that he is fully aware that many alterations might be introduced 
into his work to bring it into accord with the resultsof later research, but he 
feels that these alterations would only affect details, and not the general 
scope of the book.’’ Here is the scholar’s recognition of the advance which 
eight years have marked in detailed knowledge, and at the same time a 
modest announcement of the unaltered value of the book as a conspectus of 
life in Ancient Egypt. The announcement is justified fully by the facts. 
Honest scholarship and unusual diligence have been freely expended on the 
preparation of the book, and it is safe to predict that it will remain for many 
years the most complete and trustworthy handbook on the general subject. 
We echo the translator’s wish that the same warm welcome may be given its 
English form which the German original received, and we are sure that it 
will give not only help but also real pleasure to those who ‘‘ in their busy life 
prefer to read such books in their mother tongue.’’ 








